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Raymond  R.  Coffey  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 

wins  top  Overseas 
Press  Club  award 

Ray  Coffey,  whose  byline  has  long  been  a  fixture  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Sun-Times  News  Service  wire,  has  been  cited  for  the  best  foreign  reporting  for 
any  newspaper  or  wire  service  in  1973.  It's  the  second  Overseas  Press  Club 
award  for  Coffey,  who  won  recognition  in  1968  for  best  Asian  coverage. 

Coffey.  Daily  News  London  bureau  chief,  was  honored  for  his  mobility,  versatility 
and  sheer  professionalism  which  he  demonstrated  with  his  coverage  of; 

—  the  land  scandals  of  Harold  Wilson's  Whitehall  regime 

—  a  British  farmer's  conversion  of  barnyard  manure  to  motor  fuel. 

—  the  Arab-lsraeli  war 

—  civil  strife  in  Northern  Ireland 

—  the  joys  of  imbibing  Bohemian  beer  between  helpings  of  sausage  in  Prague. 

Add  to  these  his  rare  talent  for  spotting  the  human  interest  tidbits  that  lend 
piquancy  to  the  big  story  he  is  covering,  and  you  see  why  Ray  Coffey  is  a  favorite 
of  Chicago  Daily  News  Sun-Times  News  Service  clients. 


Chicago 
Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Before  Ray  Coffey  went  aoroad  for  the  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service,  he  w'as  UPl  s  legislative  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  national  correspondent  for 
the  Daily  News  and  assistant  managing  editor. 

Other  honors  include  two  National  Headliners  Club 
awards  for  his  coverage  of  the  noting  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi  and  the  Vietnam  war. 
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FT.  WORTH-DALLAS 


.  .  .  and  control  niore\ 
than  half  of  Texas 
effective  buying  income. 


HOUSTON 


SAN  ANTONIO 


San  Antonio  \  ( 

is  the  hub  of  the  sprawling 
South  Texas'  market  with  more  than  900,000 
people  in  its  metro  shopping  area  controlling 
almost  3  billion  dollars  eHective  buying  income 


SAN  ANTONIO  PREFERS  THE  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 


TOTAL  DAILY  CIRCULATION 


128,647 


ABC  Publishers 
Interim  Statements 
12-31-73 


EVENING 

LIGHT 


62,481 


EVENING 

NEWS 


85,640 


MORNING 

EXPRESS 


For  basic  coverage  of  Texas,  you  need  all  3  markets. 
For  basic  coverage  of  San  Antonio,  you  need  the  Light. 

San^^^KCight 

fIRST  IN  T£XAS  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

San  Antonio's  leading  newspaper  for  more  than  20  years. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICES,  INC. 


The  ins-and-outs  of  electronic  ad  composition. 


The  Harris  2200/TxT  System  gives  you  a  fast,  completely  auto¬ 
mated  ad  processing  system. 

On  the  input  side,  you  use  the  Harris  2200  Video  Layout  System 
to  arrange  ad  copy  in  a  full-size  electronic  image  to  match  the 
advertiser’s  layout.  The  operator  can  manipulate  copy  on  the 
screen,  changing  point  size,  typeface,  leading  and  position,  until  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  appearance  and  strikes  the  “set-it”  key. 

On  the  output  side,  the  Harris  Fototronic  TxT,  equipped  with 
an  automatic,  photographic  paper  processor /dryer  delivers  com¬ 
plete  one-piece  area  composition. 

If  you’re  looking  for  more  efficiency  in  ad  setting,  look  to  the 
Harris  2200/TxT  System.  Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Harris 
Composition  Systems  Division,  215  U.S.  Highway  22,  Watchung, 
New  Jersey  07060. 
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St.  Petersburg  Times-Evening  Independent  readers 
want  pure  air,  clean  shorelines.  Trustworthy  public 
officials.  Stable  economy.  Good  schools.  Care  for  the 
elderly.  Criminol  justice. 

These  are  major  concerns  facing  the  1974  Florida 
Legislature  which  convened  this  month. 

To  provide  readers  and  lawmakers  thorough  back¬ 
ground  on  such  complex  issues,  writers  and  editors 
each  year  produce  "For  A  Better  Florida."  This 
packed-with-facts  section,  result  of  weeks-long  re¬ 
search,  is  the  most  complete  compendium  available 
to  decision-makers  and  those  affected  by  legislative 
decision. 

No  advertising.  A  complete  news  section  distributed 
to  readers  a  few  days  prior  to  opening  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Individual  copies  are  hand-delivered  to  all 
legislators  and  government  offices  in  the  state  capi¬ 
tal.  Free  copies,  too,  delivered  to  schools  and  col¬ 
leges. 

"For  A  Better  Florida"  has  played  a  significant  role 
in  the  past  23  years  in  bringing  issues  to  the  public's 
and  the  Legislature's  attention,  notes  Times  Editor 
of  Editorials  Robert  Pittman.  Many  issues  highlight¬ 
ed  in  the  reports,  including  tax  reform  and  need  for 
new  state  constitution,  hove  been  accomplished 
through  legislative  action. 

Why  has  "For  A  Better  Florida"  become  a  tradition? 
Because  we  believe  intelligent  readers  want  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  problems.  They  value  these  informed 
guideposts.  Then  they  decide  for  themselves. 

Serving  Florida's  Future,  Today 
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Evening  Independent 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

APRIL 

28-30 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Cleveland  Plaza,  Cleveland 
Ohio 

28— 30 — PNPA  Foundation  Institute  Advertising  Seminar,  Sheraton-Harrisburg 
Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

29 —  Canadian  Press  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Toronto. 

30 —  Canadian  Press  Annual  Meeting,  Toronto. 

MAY 

1-3 — Commercial  Web  Offset  Workshop,  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1-3 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Spring  Conference,  Clear¬ 
water  Beach  Hilton,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

1- d — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Spring  Conference.  Clear¬ 
water  Beach  Hilton,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla. 

2- 3 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Annual  Meeting. 
Toronto. 

3- 4— Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  2  Conference,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va. 

3-4— Virginia  Press  Association  Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference, 
The  Ingleside,  Staunton,  Va. 

3-4— Western  N.Y.  Publishers  Assoc.  Spring  meeting,  Fallsway  Motor  Hotel, 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 

d — Seminar  for  Family  and  Women's  Editors  of  N.Y.S.  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  Newhouse  Center,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

3-5— Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors  Association  Meeting.  Ramada  Inn, 
Kokomo,  Ind. 

3-5 — Ohio  Press  Women  Spring  Meeting,  Atwood  Lake  Lodge,  Dellroy, 
Ohio. 

7 -  Certified  Audit  of  Circulation  Inc.,  Holiday  Inn,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

5-8 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  The  New  Technology  and  the  News 
Room,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  and  Times-DIspatch. 

8- 11 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Annual  Convention.  Marriott 
Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

9- 11 — Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Benton  Convention 
Center,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

10- 11 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  6  Conference,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

12-15 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  National 
Spring  Conference,  Mountain  Shadows  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

12-15 — International  Press  Institute  Membership  Assembly.  Kyoto,  Japan. 

12- 2d — API  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  Seminar  (tor  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  N.Y.C. 

13- 17 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Problem  Solving  and  Decision  Making,  Miami, 
Fla. 

14- 17 — Basic  Quality  Control  for  Graphic  Arts  Applications,  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

15- 18 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  annual  meeting.  The 
Greenbrier,  White  Sulpher  Springs,  W.  Va. 

16*18 — 'Florida  Press  Association  Spring  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel.  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla. 

16- 18 — Ohio  Newspaper  Offset  and  Retail  Advertising  Clinic.  Sawmill 
Creek,  Huron,  Ohio. 

16-18 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn.  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

16- 18 — Combined  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Offset  and  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Clinic,  Sawmill  Creek  Lodge.  Huron,  Ohio. 

17- 19 — Mid  American  Press  Institute  Page  Make-Up  and  Content  Seminar, 
Hotel  Sheraton-Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

19-22 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Criminal  Justice  System,  Vanderbilt 
University. 
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Still  ahead  of  her  time!... 


'fES.TtlEVISWN 
IS  GREAT  STUFF. 
WHEM  IT  WORKS- 
1  ASTET  ITS 
FAR  FROM  PERFECT- 
I  LETS  SEE  IF  WE 
CAN  REACH  HIM 
AGAIN  TO  PAT - 


Back  in  1937,  Daddy  Warbucks  had  a  television  set.  Just  as  today, 
it  didn’t  always  work.  But  it  picked  up  Singapore  without  snow — and 
transmitted  to  Singapore  at  the  same  time.  Thirty-seven  years  later, 
two-way  TV  remains  in  the  future. 

Little  Orphan  Annie  was  a  national  heroine  throughout  the  ’30s, 
single-handedly  fighting  the  Depression  and  a  succession  of  dastardly 
villains.  Annie’s  tremendous  popularity  over  40  years  stemmed  from 
her  warmth — her  spunk — and  the  brilliant  story-telling  of  her  creator, 
Harold  Gray. 

When  Gray  died  in  1968,  Annie  fell  on  hard  times.  New  artists 
and  writers  tried  to  keep  her  going,  but  it  just  wasn’t  the  same.  Now 
that  the  national  mood  is  to  hark  back,  from  the  complexities  of  today, 
to  the  good  things  of  the  past . . .  we  are  happy  to  bring  you  one  of  the 
greatest  comic  strips  of  all  time  —  the  rousing  adventures  of  Little 
Orphan  Annie  in  the  1930s  when  her  fortunes  were  still  under  the 
guiding  genius  of  Harold  Gray.  These  intricately  plotted  yarns  will 
be  an  exciting  experience  for  a  new  generation. 

Well,  Leapin’  Lizards,  the  response  to  our  announcement  of  the 
change  was  amazing.  Not  only  are  the  subscribing  papers  happy  once 
again,  but  more  than  60  new  papers  have  joined  the  list,  some  of  them 
returnees! 

Papers  like  the  Baltimore  Sun,  jS^ew  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 

Salt  Lake  Deseret  News,  Raleigh  News  &  Observer,  Toronto  Star, 

Dayton  Journal  Herald,  Dallas  Times  Herald  started  her  anew  this 
week . . .  with  the  sequences  leading  up  to  the  epic  “Tale  of  J ack  Boot,” 
which  originally  ran  in  1936. 

There’s  still  time  to  join  the  fun.  Annie  doesn’t  meet  the  lonely  and 
mysterious  Jack  Boot  until  May  13.  You  can  start  it  then  with  no  need 
for  a  story-up-to-now  lead-in.  Your  readers  will  want  Annie  to  stay 
always,  right,  Sandy? 

The  New  “LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE” 

By  Harold  Gray 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE -NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
220  EAST  42ND  ST.,  NEWYORK.N.Y.  10017  •  212  MU  2-1234 
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splendid 

service...** 

‘^Undupficated  by  any 
other  source...^ 

^An  honest 

approadi...^ 

^Gear, 

Concise, 

Ihilnased...** 


These  are  typical  of  scores  of  user  comments  on 
State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual. 
Since  its  publication  in  January  of  1973,  it’s  become 
the  standard  reference  work  on  auto  insurance 
reform  More  than  800  copies  are  in  use  in  the 
nation’s  newsrooms. 

Encyclopedic  in  scope,  the  300-page  loose 
leaf  manual  is  a  tab- indexed  guide  to  every  aspect 
of  the  no-fault  auto  insurance  story.  For  every  state 
that’s  passed  major  auto  insurance  legislation,  the 
manual  provides  a  concise  run-down  of  the  law’s 
principal  provisions,  along  with  an  analysis  and 
Its  complete  text. 

Other  sections  include  a  historical  overview 
of  the  auto  insurance  reform  effort,  proposed  federal 
legislation  and  a  glossary  Updates  are  mai led  to 
all  manual  users  as  laws  are  amended  and  new 
ones  passed  They  also  get  Advisory,  a  one-page 
newsletter  that  thumbnai  Is  interim  developments. 

Altogether,  the  manual,  updates,  and 
newsletter  offer  authoritative,  unbiased  help  to 
everyone  reporting  on  auto  insurance  reform.  For 
this  free  service,  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61 701 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  PRESS  CRITIC,  BLESS  HER  HEART— British  actress 
Lynn  Redgrave,  now  in  the  hit  “My  Fat  Friend”,  began  an 
interview  with  Judy  Bachrach  for  the  Washington  Post  by  issu¬ 
ing  a  directive.  She  had  been  misquoted,  Lynn  said,  in  English 
newspapers  “you  wouldn’t  believe  how  many  times”  and  she 
emphatically  did  not  want  Judy  to  use  any  “nasty  descriptions 
tagged  onto  the  end  of  direct  quotations:  Like,  *.  .  .  said  Lynn 

Redgrave,  smiling  inanely.’” 

*  «  » 

CAPTURING  THE  ORIGINAL  KEY  STROKE— When  three 
fifth  graders  started  the  Neighborhood  News  out  in  Beatrice, 
Nebraska,  they  ran  into  that  eternal  typo  problem.  Dawn  Prall, 
Angie  Ehlers  and  Lisa  Huston  typed  the  paper  at  first,  but  made 
“too  many  mistakes.”  An  editorial  board  meeting  and  now 
they  handprint  the  copy  and  duplicate  the  original.  The  result, 

15  subscribers  and  clean  copy. 

*  *  * 

“THIS  IS  PROBABLY  THE  ONLY  ORGANIZATION  that 
ever  elected  to  membership  a  street  in  Korea  and  fired  the 
President  of  the  United  States  .  .  .”,  modestly  notes  the  board 
of  governors  in  their  National  Cartoonists  Society  Album. 
There  is  a  rationale  for  all  of  this,  adds  the  board.  “The  unfor¬ 
tunate  business  of  the  street  membership  occurred  during  a 
‘hands-across-the-sea’  frenzy.  A  befuddled  and  monolingiiistic 
membership  chairman  unknowingly  transposed  the  name  (Shin- 
dong  Hun),  the  fine  Korean  cartoonist,  with  his  address  (Shin- 
dang-Dong-Sung  Dong-Ku) .  This  did  not  prevent  several  mem¬ 
bers  from  making  impassioned  seconding  speeches  for  the 
street  .  .  .”  which  was  duly  elected  to  membership  by  ac¬ 
clamation. 

Now  the  firing  of  a  U.S.  President  came  about  when  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board,  piqued  by  President  Harry  S.  Truman’s  han¬ 
dling  of  the  Harry  Dexter  White  case,  fired  off  a  telegram  to 
the  President  stripping  him  of  honorary  membership,  including 
the  right  to  attend  Fred  Waring’s  summer  outing.  All  this  and 
more  is  told  in  the  album  biogs  and  sketches  compiled  by  Mort 
Walker,  and  sold  by  the  NCS  as  a  benefit  for  the  Milt  Gross 
Fund.  Each  cartoonist’s  biography  is  by  his  own  hand,  unedited. 

*  *  * 

THE  NAME  IS  SMITH,  the  name  is  Smith,  the  name  is 
Smith.  No,  not  a  line  from  Gertrude  Stein.  But  up  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  the  other  day  a  society  story  by  Janice 
Kabel  explained  that  Mrs.  Marion  Trudeau  of  Wethersfield 
would  be  busy  for  the  next  few  months  marrying  off  three 
daughters — all  to  grooms  with  last  names  of  Smith.  The  head¬ 
line:  “3  Weddings  Will  Scatter  Sisters  into  Smithereens.” 

*  *  * 

NOTING  THAT  PUBLISHER  BILL  WINGO  of  the  Granite 
(Okla.)  Enterprise  had  got  a  new  Linotype,  columnist  Ray  Parr 
warned  Wingo  in  his  Sunday  Oklahoman  column  “Parr  for  the 
Course”  that  an  electric  typewriter  would  probably  come  next. 
Parr  told  Wingo  he  has  found  only  one  good  thing  about  his 
own  advance  into  the  technological  age.  “Every  time  I  pull  a 
boner  I  always  tell  my  city  editor  that  it  wasn’t  my  fault — 
that  old  devil  Selectric  made  me  do  it.” 

*  *  * 

LEAPIN’  LIZARDS!  Not  too  long  ago  “Little  Orphan  Annie” 
was  in  dire  danger,  with  subscribers  and  readers  drifting  away. 
Then  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  decided 
to  return  to  Harold  Gray’s  original  Annie  by  re-issuing  original 
strips.  Fifty-five  papers — many  returnees — joined  the  remaining 
200  subscribers.  Robert  S.  Reed,  syndicate  president,  thinks 
the  nostalgia  wave  is  a  major  factor  in  the  “quick,  gut-reaction” 
of  editors.  *  *  * 

MEDICAL  REPORT — Employees  of  the  Star  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  in  Miles  City,  Montana  participated  in  a  hypertension 
screening  clinic.  One  study  result,  according  to  the  Star,  was 
that  “skinny  young  males  in  the  paper’s  circulation  department 
had  higher  blood  pressures  than  did  the  plump,  middle-aged 
newspapermen  on  the  Star’s  staff.”  Note  that  the  Star  said 

“plump,  middle-age” — not  Catch-lines. 

♦  *  * 

RECYCLING  LOSS— The  Wall  Street  Journal  revealed  that 
its  smaller  page  size  is  posing  a  job  problem  for  a  Philadelphia 
paving  contractor.  The  old  WSJ  page  size  was  just  right  for 
wrapping  manhole  covers  before  applying  asphalt  to  the  street. 
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NUCLEAR  GENERATOR  TO  BE  BUILT 
20  MILES  SOUTH  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 


Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Compan/s  St.  Rosalie  Generating  Station 


Here  comes  the  most  massive  single  construction  project  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  history. 

It’s  the  electric  generating  station  with  two  nuclear  reactors,  each 
with  a  minimal  capability  of  1.2  million  kilowatts.  The  first  unit  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1982  and  the  second  for  1984. 

Its  site  at  Alliance,  La.  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Plaquemines  Parish  (county)  was  once  the  St.  Rosalie  Plantation. 
Selection  of  this  location  followed  extensive  study  of  the  environmen¬ 
tal  and  geographic  stability  of  the  area. 

Its  design  and  technology  will  provide  defenses  against  any  major 
disaster  be  it  flood,  earthquake,  hurricane  or  tornado. 

Consider  the  economic  impact  of  its  construction — 2,000  workers 
and  an  estimated  total  construction  payroll  of  $255  million. 

Right  now,  without  the  nuclear  plant,  Plaquemines  Parish  is  a 
tremendous  energy  source.  It  has  produced,  in  one  year,  250,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  and  1  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas!  Of  Louisiana’s  64  Pa¬ 
rishes  (counties)  61  are  oil  producers  and  Plaquemines  is  leader  by 
far.  It  actually  produces  more  oil  than  28  of  the  nation’s  32  oil- 
producing  states.  Only  Texas,  La.,  Calif,  and  Okla.  outproduce  this 
neighbor  of  New  Orleans. 

If  you’ll  pardon  the  transition  to  sales-energy,  may  we  suggest  that 
you  tap  the  prime  reader-response-generators  here.  The  Times-Pica- 
yune  and  The  States-Item.  Newhouse  Newspapers  will  schedule  you. 
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James  Wright  Brown 
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6  mo.  average  net  paid  Dec.  31,  1973 — 25,261 
Renewal  rate — 77.13% 


Make  it  a  team  effort 

Outgoing  ANPA  chairman  Wm.  Davis  Taylor  said  that  newspapers 
must  follow  a  three-word  creed;  accountability,  credibility  and  respec¬ 
tability.  He  urged  more  rigorous  standards  of  accuracy,  integrity  and 
fair  play. 

Incoming  ANPA  chairman  Harold  W.  Anderson  said  “newspapers 
today  are  doing  the  best  job  they’ve  ever  done — but  when  even  our 
best  friends  lecture  us  on  the  subject  of  fairness,  we’d  better  listen.’’ 
He  added,  “all  of  us  in  the  news  business — specifically  including  news¬ 
paper  and  news  magazine  publishers  and  presidents  of  press  services 
and  broadcasting  companies — had  better  listen  when  friends  of  the 
First  Amendment  like  Sam  Ervin  and  Vermont  Royster  feel  compelled 
to  preach  to  us  on  the  subject  of  fairness.’’ 

These  and  other  comments  like  them  during  the  last  two  newspaper 
conventions  are  proof  that  the  newspaper  business  and  those  who  work 
for  it  at  the  top  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  increased  accuracy 
and  integrity  in  reporting  the  news  which  will  lead  to  greater  credi¬ 
bility.  The  important  thing  is  that  these  men  and  women  carry  that 
message  home  to  everyone  in  the  newspaper  plant. 

Newspapers  are  a  product  of  team  effort  and  evei'y  member  of  the 
team  has  to  believe  and  practice  the  creed. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wilken. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

West  Coast  Correspondent:  Jim  Scott. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner 

Sales  Representatives:  Richard  J.  Flynn,  Michael 
R.  Harvey,  Francis  J.  Gordon,  Donald  L.  Par- 
vin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 


That  ^white  gold’ 

The  high  price  of  newsprint  is  leading  some  publishers  to  view 
inventory  or  stocks-on-hand  as  an  investment  strictly  in  terms  of  the 
money  involved  in  relation  to  the  high  cost  of  money  these  days. 
Because  of  the  money  tied  up  in  “white  gold,’’  as  it  is  called,  they  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  reducing  those  inventories. 

Every  publisher  must  make  his  own  decision  on  how  much  inven¬ 
tory  is  enough,  of  course,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  reducing  stocks- 
on-hand  by  any  large  amount  for  that  reason  may  contain  hazards 
for  the  future. 

The  lessons  of  1973  re-emphasized  for  all  the  basic  principle  that 
newsprint  not  produced  is  production  lost  that  cannot  be  made  up. 
Although  the  newsprint  crunch  is  over  and  the  shortage  is  non-existent, 
.\NP.\  figures  indicate  that  there  will  be  enough  newsprint  to  go 
around  this  year — barring  a  major  breakdown  or  shutdown  of  mills 
and/or  transportation.  The  warning  has  been  repeated  many  times. 

We  hope  U.S.  newspaper  publishers  will  never  be  caught  with  their 
stocks  down  as  many  of  them  were  in  1973. 

There  is  hope 

Newspaper  executives  are  on  tenterhooks  waiting  for  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  in  the  Miami  Herald  right-to-reply  or  equal-space-for- 
political-candidates  case.  Some  feel  the  questioning  by  the  Supreme 
Court  justices  during  oral  arguments  last  week  indicated  a  favorable 
attitude  towards  the  newspaper’s  position.  Everyone  believes  that  an 
adverse  opinion  will  bring  a  rush  to  duplicate  the  Florida  statute  in 
every  other  state. 

It  begins  to  appear  that  state  legislators  may  not  be  as  eager  to  take 
that  route  as  feared.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  statutes  of  this  nature 
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have  been  rejected  in  three  state  legislatures. 

Let’s  hope  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  wisdom  to  find  such  legis¬ 
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REAL  ESTATE  BOOK 

If  anyone  wants  to  know  how  to  write 
better  real  estate  ads  for  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  the  International  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  has  a  new  booklet  to  show 
them  how. 

“A  Guide  to  More  Successful  Real  Estate 
Advertising”  has  just  been  published  by 
INPA,  and  it’s  author  is  James  McGrew, 
advertising  promotion  manager  of  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  and  editor 
of  INPA’s  Copy  Service  Newsletter. 

The  24-page  booklet  recognizes  that 
newspapers  are  the  number  one  advertising 
medium  with  nearly  every  Realtor  in  the 
country  because  they  are  the  only  medium 
with  a  built-in  audience  of  potential  home 
buyers  who  are  actively  seeking  another 
home. 

Armed  with  that  information,  McGrew 
outlines  the  reasons  why  some  real  estate 
ads  get  twice,  three  times,  even  ten  times 
as  much  readership  and  results  as  others. 

McGrew  shows  and  tells  how  to  write 
the  type  of  real  estate  ad  that  produces 
results.  He  analyzes  the  need  to  keep  the 
person  in  mind  who  is  going  to  buy  the 
home  advertised.  And  he  supports  his.  find¬ 
ings  with  research  facts  that  show  what 
people  want  to  know  before  they  buy  a 
new  home.  I 

Included  in  the  booklet  are  many  exam¬ 
ples  and  comments  about  specific  ads  and 
why  they  are  good  ads. 

To  order  copies  of  “INPA’s  Guide  to 
More  Successful  Real  Estate  Advertising,” 
send  $2.50  per  copy  (non-members  price 
is  $5.00)  to:  INPA,  P.O.  Box  17422,  Dulles 
International  Airport,  Washington,  D.C. 
20041. 

*  *  * 

RE-ENTRY 

Leaving  newspaper  journalism  is  easy 
for  most  veteran  reporters  and  editors.  The 
PR  jobs  are  always  out  there  waiting 
patiently  for  the  veteran  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  make  more  money. 

Ah,  but  re-entry  is  a  little  more  difficult 
for  the  veteran  who  decided  to  leave  news- 
papering  and  then  come  back.  After  four 
years  away  from  a  typewriter,  I  decided 
to  try  writing  and  reporting  again  with  my 
former  employer,  the  Charlotte  Observer. 

Now,  nearly  11  months  later,  many  of 
my  friends  still  introduce  me  as  the  former 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  Central  Char¬ 
lotte  Association,  a  sort  of  a  downtown 
chamber  of  commerce  that  I  directed  from 
March,  1969,  to  May,  1973. 

Many  of  my  friends  who  include  doctors, 
lawyers  and  insurance  executives  just 
haven’t  come  to  grips  with  my  decision  to 
leave  the  plushness  and  prestige  of  the 
downtown  association  for  the  sweat  and 
strain  of  a  reporting  job.  The  only  thing 
they  say  at  those  cocktail  party  introduc¬ 
tions  now  is,  “He  is  now  with  the  Ob¬ 
server.”  They’re  not  even  sure  what  I  do 
for  the  Observer,  although  my  byline  ap¬ 
pears  frequently. 

EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER  for  April 


I  have  to  be  honest  and  say  that  re-entry 
has  been  difficult  and  disheartening  at 
times.  Besides  the  loss  of  a  private  secre¬ 
tary,  a  paneled,  carpeted  private  office 
and  liberal  time  off  to  handle  personal 
business,  I  have  been  the  ignominious  vic¬ 
tim  of  having  to  cover  such  stories  as  a 
fertilizer  plant’s  fallout  disturbing  a  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

But  there  are  many  benefits  to  being  back 
in  reporting.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  a  tremendous  burden  of  all  the  petty 
claptrap  that  goes  with  any  administrative 
job.  The  time  consuming  job  of  preparing 
monthly,  quarterly  and  yearly  reports  is 
gone. 

I  no  longer  have  to  worry  about  the 
meticulous  memoranda,  correspondence 
and  mostly  unimportant  forms,  figures  and 
papers. 

Then,  there  were  the  interminable  string 
of  meetings  of  committees,  subcommittees, 
honorary  boards  and  commissions  and  the 
breakfasts,  luncheons,  dinners  and  cocktail 
parties.  All  these  are  gone  now.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  spending  more  of  my  time 
at  least  trying  to  accomplish  something, 
even  if  it  is  just  cleaning  up  a  fertilizer 
plant’s  fallout. 

My  idealism  and  a  desire  to  be  able  to 
express  myself  through  writing  called  me 
back  into  newspaper  journalism,  despite  its 
crazy  hours,  frustrations  of  writing  and 
editing  and  admittedly  lower  potential  for 
high  salary. 

So  far,  the  benefits  are  still  far  out¬ 
weighing  the  problems  and  I  still  get  a 
thrill  out  of  being  able  to  put  a  few  words 
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together  that  say  exactly  what  I  meant  for 
them  to  say. 

I  know  I  am  a  relatively  rare  specimen 
in  today’s  newspaper  journalism  scene  in 
Charlotte  and  I  rather  enjoy  that  status. 

I  also  enjoy  knowing  that  my  four  years 
of  working  in  the  community  through  its 
various  leaders  and  powerful  and  power¬ 
less  groups  has  increased  my  sensitivity 
toward  community  journalism.  I  think  this 
experience  has  made  my  re-entry  not  only 
relatively  painless,  but  thoroughly  re¬ 
warding. 

Marion  A.  Ellis 

if  it  It 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

Editor  &  Publisher  in  its  April  13,  1974 
issue  published  a  letter  from  Accuracy  in 
Media  Inc.  indicating  that  the  National 
News  Council  was  joining  with  that  organ¬ 
ization  in  a  complaint  about  a  story  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  News  Council  is  not  joining  Ac¬ 
curacy  in  Media  in  such  an  action. 

What  the  Council  is  doing  is  considering 
a  complaint  about  an  article  concerned 
with  the  report  of  the  use  of  herbicides  in 
South  Vietnam.  That  complaint  is  being 
processed  by  the  News  Council  as  any 
other  one  would  be  from  an  individual 
citizen  or  organization.  It  shall  be  brought 
before  the  National  News  Council  Griev¬ 
ance  Committee  for  its  consideration  the 
next  time  that  group  meets. 

Ned  Schnurman 
(Srhnurman  is  associate  director  of  the 
National  News  Council.) 
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E&P 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


A€COVISTABIUTY—^^We  must 
gay  what  we  mean  and  mean  what 
we  gay — and  welcome  all  oppoging 
pointg  of  view.  In  gum,  when  we  are 
wrong  we  must  ingigt  on  and  pergigt 
in  getting  the  matter  right. 


CREDIBILITY— ^^Ag  in  the  cage 
of  love — or  jazz — if  you  have  to  agk 
how  to  go  about  it,  you’re  unlikely 
to  find  out.  But  one  thing  ig  certain: 
If  your  renders  don’t  think  you  have 
it,  you’re  not  going  to  gucceed  ns  a 
newgpaper.” 


RESPECTABILITY— ^‘Our  begt 
hope  ig  to  believe  in  what  we  gay 
ourgelveg — and  to  bend  over  back- 
wardg  to  be  fair.  That  may  algo  mean 
being  a  little  humble.  The  time  for 
preachy  gelf-righteougnegg  ig  pagt.” 


More  compassionate  reporting 
urged  by  ANPA  chairman  Taylor 


By  Philly  Murtha 

“In  the  face  of  an  increasingly  complex 
society,  newspapers  must  be  more  compas¬ 
sionate,”  Wm.  Davis  Taylor,  outgoing 
ANPA  chairman,  and  publisher  of  the 
Hoston  Globe,  told  mem^rs  at  the  April 
22  opening  session  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  88th  annual  meeting. 

He  said  newspapers  must  be  a  little 
more  humble  and  follow  a  three  word 
creed:  accountability,  credibility  and  in 
turn  respectability.  “All  three  are  re¬ 
quired  for  newspapers  to  be  active,  lead¬ 
ing  participants  in  the  life  and  growth  of 
this  nation.” 

’Target'  tu  claims 

Newspapers  are  increasingly  a  target 
for  those  who  claim  “we  do  too  much  and 
for  those  who  claim  we  do  too  little,” 
Taylor  said.  Other  accusations  are  that 
newspapers’  decisions  are  sterile  and  un¬ 
responsive  or  at  the  other  extreme,  that 
newspapers  are  too  involved;  they  make 
news,  rather  than  report  it. 

“The  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
what  we  do  puzzles  many  people.  There  is 
no  noun  to  apply  to  what  we  do;  no  easy 
formula,  no  pat  equation,”  Taylor  ex¬ 
plained.  He  said  a  newspaper  is  a  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  is  much  more  than  that. 

“It  is  a  vocation.  Because  people  pursue 
it  for  reasons  that  transcend  money, 
power  and  prestige.  It  is  an  art,  because 
it  is  a  daily  creation.”  More  than  any¬ 
thing,  Taylor  added,  “It’s  a  responsibility 
to  those  we  try  to  serve.  That  responsibili¬ 
ty  flows  directly  from  the  First  .Amend¬ 
ment  and  the  rights  that  amendment 
gives,  not  to  the  press,  but  to  the  people.” 

Since  newspapers  are  the  instruments 
for  the  public’s  right  to  know,  it  is  the 
performance  of  the  press  that  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  endurance  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protection. 

According  to  Taylor,  if  newspapers  fail 
to  carry  out  this  responsibility  with  cour¬ 
age  and  integrity,  the  attacks  on  First 
Amendment  rights  may  succeed,  and  he 
added,  “we  will  have  failed  the  American 
people  by  placing  in  jeopardy  their  right 
to  a  free  press.” 


HAIL  TO  ED — ANPA  chairman  Davis  Taylor,  publishar, 
Boston  Globe,  presents  a  silver  case  to  Ed  Sullivan  at 
the  Convention  Dinner  Tuesday  niqht.  ANPA  honored 
Ed  for  his  years  as  a  gossip  columnist  and  tv  per¬ 
former.  The  dinner  was  attended  by  ISOO  guests.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  dinner,  plus  a  check  from  the  New 
York  News  for  $10,000,  were  given  to  train  handicapped 
children. 

He  further  said  that  newspapers  should 
never  allow  themselves  to  be  seduced  by 
flattery,  nor  intimidated  by  criticism.” 
Taylor  said  it  is  the  integrity  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  that  serve  our  democracy  that 
must  he  maintained.  He  said  the  stain  of 
political  scandal  has  touched  such  in.stitu- 
tions  as  the  C.I.A.,  the  F.B.I.,  the  l.R.S, 
and  even  the  Justice  department 

The  light  of  hope  comes  in  ultimate 
crisis,  Taylor  said.  To  illustrate,  he  point¬ 
ed  out  the  Sirica  court  opening  the  door, 
with  the  help  of  the  growth  of  investiga¬ 
tive  newspaper  reporting. 

Quoting  former  special  prosecutor  .Ar¬ 
chibald  Cox,  Taylor  said  that  the  media, 
contrary  to  Cox’s  statement,  is  not  the 
fourth  branch  of  government.  Nor  are 
newspapers  merely  reporting  sheets  for 
what  public  officials  say. 

Taylor  said  that  Edmund  Burke’s 
phrase,  “the  Fourth  Estate,”  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  a  fourth  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment.  “We  cannot  declare  war,  we  cannot 
set  taxes  or  tariffs,  and  we  cannot  sen¬ 
tence  a  guilty  defendant.” 


But,  newspapers  can  ask  questions  of 
people  who  do  make  these  decisions  for 
people  who  cannot  ask  for  themselves. 

“If  the  fourth  estate  is  the  honest  bro¬ 
ker  in  this  dealing  between  the  public  and 
government.  I’ll  buy  that,”  Taylor  ad¬ 
monished. 

He  said  investigative  reporting  units  on 
both  large  and  small  papers,  operating  on 
a  full-time  basis  are  a  trend  that  has 
hopeful  and  healthy  implications  for  both 
the  newspaper  profession  and  the  na¬ 
tion. 

For  investigative  reporting 

Taylor  surmised:  “It’s  a  trend  that  has 
hopeful  and  healthy  implications  for  both 
the  newspaper  profession  and  the  na¬ 
tion. 

“.And  it’s  a  trend — so  far  as  newspapers 
are  concerned — that  is  way  overdue. 

“It  is,  also,  the  kind  of  journalism  that 
is  important  to  the  health  of  our  business, 
if  we  are  going  to  compete  in  this  elec¬ 
tronic  age.  It  is  something  that  newspa¬ 
pers  can  do  better  than  any  other  medi¬ 
um. 

“Despite  inevitable  charges  that  this 
constitutes  initiating  the  news  rather  than 
reacting  to  it,  I  must  cast  my  vote  for 
more  aggressive  investigative  reporting. 

“.At  the  same  time,  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  need  to  be  scrupulously  fair 
in  this  kind  of  effort.  Investigative  jour¬ 
nalism  isn’t  a  carte  blanche  for  slipshod, 
inaccurate  or  malicious  reporting. 

“On  the  contrary,  it  requires  more  rigo¬ 
rous  standards  of  accuracy,  integrity  and 
fair  play  than  ever.  When  newspapers 
become  involved  in  aggressive,  investiga¬ 
tive  journalism,  they’re  dealing  with  the 
highest  possible  stakes.  And  all  the  ethics 
of  the  profession  must  be  scrupulously 
observed. 

“In  this  connection.  I’d  like  to  suggest 
that  we  keep  three  important  w’ords  on 
our  agenda  in  the  years  ahead. 

I’m  speaking  of  accountability,  credibili¬ 
ty  and  respectability.” 

He  said  that  as  the  power  of  the  printed 
word  increases,  “so  does  our  obligation  to 
be  accountable  and  accessible  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  we  serve.” 

(Continued  on  page  15) 


ANPA  CHAIRMAN — Harold  W.  Andersen 

News  media  credibility  needs  attention 


Harold  W.  Andersen 


“Newspapers  today  are  doing  the  best 
job  they’ve  ever  done — ^but  when  even  our 
friends  lecture  us  on  the  subject  of 
fairness,  we’d  better  listen.’’ 

So  believes  Harold  W.  Andersen,  incom¬ 
ing  chairman  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Andersen,  50, 
president  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
Company,  succeeds  Davis  Taylor,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  Globe,  as  head  of  the 
ANPA,  whose  1,100  members  represent 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  the  United  States. 

Asked  his  opinion  as  to  problems  facing 
the  nation’s  newspapers,  Andersen  re¬ 
plied: 

“Any  list,  of  course,  would  have  to  in¬ 
clude  increasing  costs,  especially  news¬ 
print  costs,  and  in  some  cases  an  unrealis¬ 
tic  union  attitude  toward  modem  printing 
methods  by  which  we  can  offset  some  of 
these  escalating  costs.” 

But  along  with  these  problems,  with 
which  publishers  traditionally  have  con¬ 
tended,  Andersen  said  the  people  who  run 
the  nation’s  newspapers  should  give  more 
personal  attention  to  the  matter  of  credi¬ 
bility. 

Balance  and  fairness 

“We  must  work  harder  at  convincing 
the  public  that  we  believe  in  balance  and 
fairness  in  reporting,”  said  Andersen, 
40th  elected  head  of  ANPA  since  its  found¬ 
ing  in  1887. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  where  he  was  editor 
of  the  campus  newspaper,  Andersen  spent 
his  first  15  newspaper  years  as  a  reporter 
and  editor. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Center  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  a  member  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Press-Bar  Committee  of  Free 
Press  and  Fair  Trial,  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  nominating  committee,  and 
chairman  of  the  ANP.\  postal  committee. 

Andersen  noted  that  Vermont  Royster, 
former  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
recently  devoted  a  column  in  the  Journal 
to  the  subject  of  fairness.  Royster  quoted 
Senator  Sam  Ervin  as  saying  we  must 
engender  in  the  public  mind  “the  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  media  are  fair  as  well  as 
free.” 

Royster  called  Senator  Ervin’s  remarks 
“a  splendid  sermon”  and  concluded:  “The 
question  is,  how’  much  of  the  congregation 
is  listening?” 

(.redibility  threatened 

.Andersen  said:  “I’d  suggest  that  all  of 
us  in  the  news  business — specifically  in¬ 
cluding  newspaper  and  news  magazine 
publishers  and  presidents  of  press  ser¬ 
vices  and  broadcasting  companies — had 
better  listen  when  friends  of  the  1st 
Amendment  like  Sam  Ervin  and  Vermont 
Royster  feel  compelled  to  preach  to  us  on 
the  subject  of  fairness.” 

Andersen  said  he  stressed  all  news 
media  “because  the  actions  of  a  Dan 


Rather  or  the  slant  in  Time  magazine’s 
columns  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
credibility  of  all  news  media  in  some  peo¬ 
ple’s  eyes.” 

He  said  he  believes  that  newspapers  are 
doing  the  best  job  ever  and  that  more 
people  are  praising  the  press  for  its  in¬ 
vestigative  job  on  Watergate  than  are 
criticizing  that  job  as  unfair. 

“Everything  from  investigative  report¬ 
ing  as  in  the  Watergate  disclosures,  to 
reader  service  features  like  the  World- 
Herald's  Action  Editor — never  before 
have  we  worked  so  hard  or  so  effectively 
to  serve  the  public. 

“I  also  believe  that  newspapers  are 
working  diligently  and  more  successfully 
to  assure  fairness  and  balance  and  to  give 
access  to  a  variety  of  viewpoints. 

“I  don’t  believe  we  have  done  a  good 
enough  job  of  explaining  our  efforts 
toward  fairness  and  balance.  Most  news¬ 
papers  are  fairer  and  better  balanced  in 
their  news  columns  than  they  are  general¬ 
ly  given  credit  for. 

Examples  of  unfairness 

“However,  we  all  see  examples,  including 


some  that  are  unintentional  but  nonethe¬ 
less  damaging,  of  cases  where  we  simply 
haven’t  been  fair  and  objective. 

“We  see  too  many  examples  where  giv¬ 
ing  the  other  side  consists  of  two  or  three 
paragraphs  well  down  toward  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  story. 

“Or  we  print  a  story  which  really 
doesn’t  have  a  pressing  time  element  and 
we  report  that  the  person  accused  couldn’t 
be  reached  for  comment.  Why  not  some¬ 
times  wait  until  the  accused  is  available 
for  comment?” 

.Andersen  said  the  press  is  in  an  unusu¬ 
al  period. 

“We’re  right  there  in  the  spotlight  with 
the  actors  in  the  Watergate  drama,”  he 
said.  “The  public  is  looking  hard  at  us 
perhaps  harder  than  ever  before,  and  we 
are  looking  harder  at  ourselves.” 

“Out  of  this  process,  we  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  emerge  better  off  than  be¬ 
fore — with  both  press  and  public  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  continuing  importance  of 
digging,  determined  reporting  and,  hope¬ 
fully,  with  press  and  at  least  most  of  the 
public  convinced  that  this  kind  of  report¬ 
ing  can  be  balanced  and  objective.” 

{Continued  on  page  36) 
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Richard  H.  Growald,  UPl 
editor  for  Europe,  Middle 
East  and  Africa 


Roderick  Beaton,  president  of  United  Press  International,  addresses 
the  annual  breakfast  meeting  opening  the  ANPA  convention 
calendar  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York. 


Ronald  E.  Cohen,  UPl 
Washington  bureau  news 
editor 


Open  impeachment  hearings  urged 


Beaton  raps  strike  sympathizers 


By  Lonora  Williamson 

Eiptht  hundred  publishers  and  editors 
attending  the  16th  annual  United  Press 
International  breakfast  opening  the  four- 
day  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  convention  in  New  York  City 
heard  the  UPl  Washington  news  editor 
Ronald  E.  Cohen  state  that  if  President 
Ni.xon  is  on  trial  for  his  political  life 
before  the  Senate  within  six  months,  “The 
news  media  will,  in  a  very  real  sense,  be 
on  trial  too.” 

Tracing  a  timetable  of  the  House  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  opening  proceedings  May 
7,  formal  hearing  by  the  end  of  May  and 
committee  vote  by  June  30,  with  the  house 
“showdown”  coming  about  August  15,  Co¬ 
hen  declared: 

“Whether  the  timetable  holds  up  de¬ 
pends  on  many  things — including  the  bat¬ 
tle  for  the  tapes.  But  one  of  the  knotty 
problems  that  will  affect  everyone  in  this 
room  is  whether  the  Judiciary  Committee 
holds  public  or  private  hearings — and 
whether,  if  they  are  public,  television 
cameras  will  be  permitted  to  record  the 
historic  proceedings. 

Chairman  Peter  Rodino  expects  people 
to  be  looking  over  the  committee’s  shoul¬ 
der  every  step  of  the  way,  Cohen  said  in 
commenting  on  both  arguments  for  media 
coverage  and  executive  session. 

Some  committee  members  fear  televi¬ 
sion  cameras  would  lead  to  a  carnival 
atmosphere,  with  each  side  dramatizing 
its  own  points  and  dragging  out  the 
procedure  as  members  sought  “their  hour 
on  camera  before  the  world”,  Cohen  com¬ 
mented.  He  forecast  a  probable  comprom¬ 
ise  letting  the  writing  press  in  but  ban¬ 
ning  television  cameras. 

Full  coverage 

“The  biggest  test  for  journalists  would 
come  should  the  committee  ban  all  cover¬ 
age.  That  would  put  the  38  committee 
members  under  unbearable  pressure  to 
‘leak’  what  is  going  on — hardly  the  best 
way  to  disseminate  news  on  a  subject  so 
sensitive  as  impeachment. 
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“And  if  the  House  votes  to  impeach,  the 
Senate  will  have  to  decide  what  kind  of 
coverage  it  would  permit  at  Nixon’s  trial 
.  .  .  Whatever  the  decision,  journalists 
from  all  media  should  press  for  fullest 
possible  public  coverage  of  all  aspects  of 
the  impeachment  question  Impeachment  is 
a  matter  of  over-riding  public  interest 
and  historical  importance,  and  it  is  far  too 
vital  to  have  American  citizens  rely  for 
their  information  on  ‘informed  sources’ 
and  news  leaks. 

“The  ‘informed  sources’  were  fine  in  the 
birth  throes  of  Watergate.  The  story 
would  not  have  gotten  told  otherwise.  But 
for  a  Presidential  impeachment,  I  don’t 
believe  the  people  would  stand  for  it — and 
I  don’t  think  the  news  media  should  ei¬ 
ther,”  Cohen  concluded. 

Europeans  puzzled 

Richard  H.  Growald,  UPl  general  new’s 
editor  for  Europe,  Middle  East  and  Afri¬ 
ca,  with  headquarters  in  Brussels,  told  the 
breakfast  guests  that  Europeans  will  go 
on  being  puzzled  by  Watergate,  ignoring 
it  by  and  large,  and  will  bank  on  the 
Nixon-Kissinger  foreign  policy  continuing 
“no  matter  what.” 

There  is  no  European  unity,  Growald 
observed,  because  there  is  “no  standard 
brand  of  fear  in  Europe  today  .  .  .  the 
European  feels  he  can  muddle  through.  In 
Old  World  style.  Saying  one  thing,  doing 
another.  When  the  Arabs  cut  oil  to  Hol¬ 
land,  the  Dutch  publicly  asked  their 
European  partners  for  help.  Their  Com¬ 
mon  Market  allies  publicly  turned  their 
backs  on  the  Dutch.  Privately,  European 
leaders  said,  ‘Oh,  well,  you  know  how  it 
is,  we’ll  take  care  of  the  Dutch  on  the  sly. 
It’s  the  old  world.” 

UPl  president  Roderick  W.  Beaton  told 
the  breakfast  guests  that  due  to  the  re¬ 
cent  Wire  Service  Guild  strike  and  other 
events,  the  formation  of  the  new  Advisory 
Board  has  not  been  completed  but  will  be 
announced  soon.  The  steering  committee 
under  chairmanship  of  Robert  Letts 
Jones,  president  of  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  has 
completed  initial  guidelines  and  rules. 
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While  terming  establishment  of  an  ad¬ 
visory  board  “the  most  positive  develop¬ 
ment”  of  the  past  year,  Beaton  said  the 
most  negative  development  was  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  strike. 

“Irregardless  of  the  merits  or  issues  in 
this  particular  strike,  we  found  ourselves 
contending  with  a  serious  and  concentrat¬ 
ed  and  fortunately  unsuccessful,  effort  to 
shut  UPl  off  from  regular  news  sources 
on  the  part  of  both  elected  and  appointed 
public  officials,  union  leaders  and  even 
newsmen — particularly  state  legislative 
groups — sympathetic  to  the  Wire  Service 
Guild’s  position.  All  of  these  people 
seemed  to  have  conveniently  forgotten 
that  they,  like  us,  make  their  livelihood 
off  of  something  called  freedom  of  speech 
and  press.” 

Beaton  quoted  from  a  recent  Editor  & 
Publisher  editorial  (April  13)  in  em¬ 
phasis:  “The  merits  of  the  strike  and  the 
parties  involved  are  unimportant.  The  is¬ 
sue  is  whether  a  reporter  has  to  have  a 
valid  union  card  under  a  signed  contract 
to  cover  news  .  .  .  Probably  none  of  them 
(the  politicians  and  unions)  would  agree 
that  newspapermen  should  be  licensed. 
But  in  this  action,  they  are  insisting  on 
almost  the  same  thing — that  a  reporter 
must  be  validated  by  his  union  in  order  to 
carry  on  his  journalistic  profession.” 

Secondly,  Beaton  said  UPl  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  number  of  newspapers 
which  have  “hot  copy”  clauses  in  union 
contracts  or  “hot  copy”  policies.  Manage¬ 
ment  was  given  a  secondary  boycott  pro¬ 
tection  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  for 
good  and  proper  reasons,  Beaton  told  the 
audience,  “and  yet,  we  see  an  erosion  of 
the  law  occurring  as  a  matter  of  expedi¬ 
ency.  I  call  attention  to  this  erosion  be¬ 
cause  it  could  come  back  to  haunt  our 
industry  in  future  years.” 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor  of  UPl,  intro¬ 
duced  the  UPl  new's  editors  for  their 
overview  of  the  European  and  Washing¬ 
ton  scenes. 

It  w’as  announced  that  the  1974  UPl 
Edicon  meeting  will  be  held  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  October  1-3. 
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Katharine  Graham  elected  to  AP  hoard 


VP  Ford  takes  publisher's  questions 


By  Caria  Marie  Rupp 

It  was  another  big  year  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

The  AP’s  successes  and  journalistic 
challenges  were  put  to  its  members  at  the 
annual  meeting  Monday  (April  22)  morn¬ 
ing,  where  an  AP  promotion  film  was 
shown,  followed  by  the  Middle  East  ex¬ 
periences  of  AP  reporters  Jurate  Kazick- 
as,  from  the  Egyptian  side,  and  Hugh 
Mulligan,  telling  of  his  experiences  writ¬ 
ing  from  the  Israeli  camp. 

Then  the  election  of  board  members 
brought  in  three  new  directors.  One  was 
Katharine  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  who  became  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  to  the  18-member 
board. 

Highlights  of  the  AP’s  past  year  were 
re-capped.  Mention  was  made  of  big  sto¬ 
ries  on  energy,  the  resignation  of  Agnew, 
inflation,  Watergate,  sports  and  foreign 
problems.  No  mention  by  anyone  present 
was  made  of  the  suspension  of  AP  photo¬ 
grapher  Jim  Mone  for  his  role  in  inform¬ 
ing  the  FBI  of  Indian  activities  at 
Wounded  Knee. 

Cited  was  Harry  T.  Montgomery,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  AP  since  1961,  who  is  going  to 
retire  when  he  reaches  65  July  31.  “I’m 
just  going  to  travel,  write  for  fun  and  go 
fishing,”  he  said.  He  joined  AP  as  editor 
in  the  New  York  Bureau  in  1937. 

It  was  noted  that  11  newspapers  termi¬ 
nated  service  in  1973  due  to  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  publication.  However,  there  was  a 
net  gain  in  membership,  which  stood  at 
six  more  than  in  1972,  for  a  record  high 
of  1,265.  Fixed  asset  acquisitions  in  1973 
amounted  to  $2,300,472,  the  directors’  re¬ 
port  stated. 

Big  coupe  for  AP  was  .snaring  Vice 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  the  headline 
speaker  at  the  Ballroom  Luncheon  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  attended  by  approx¬ 
imately  1100  persons. 

Ford  basically  said  President  Nixon 
might  have  tried  harder  to  get  the  story 
of  Watergate  out  sooner  and  that  he 
should  cooperate  as  fully  as  possible  to 
clear  it  up  now.  He  called  upon  Nixon  to 
turn  over  within  48  to  72  hours  all  rele¬ 
vant  material  sought  by  the  House  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee  for  its  impeachment 
probe. 

Queiitions  submitted  by  editors 

Before  editors  departed  from  the  annu¬ 
al  business  meeting,  they  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  write  out  their  question  to  Ford  on 
a  prepared  piece  of  paper  and  drop  it  into 
a  box. 

Wes  Gallagher,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  that  approximately  30  to 
40  questions  signed  by  the  publishers  with 
their  respective  newspapers,  were  sub¬ 
mitted;  that  out  of  these  Paul  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  AP,  made  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  of  questions  to  be  asked  Ford.  This 
w'as  done  at  the  head  table  during  dinner. 
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Questions  ranged  from  something  like: 
“How  have  you  been  treated?”  “Do  you 
think  President  Nixon  will  be  getting  into 
more  campaigns?”  To  which  Ford  said 
“on  a  selective  basis”;  “Are  you  now  or 
w'ill  you  ever  consider  yourself  a  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States?”  And  his  an¬ 
swer  was  “I  have  no  intention  of  being  a 
candidate  for  any  political  office  in  1976” 
to  “Does  the  President  ask  you  advice  on 
Watergate?”  and  “As  President,  could  you 
imagine  yourself  unaware?” 

Besides  questions  on  Watergate,  one 
was  “What  can  be  done  about  our  runa¬ 
way  inflation?”  Ford  said,  “In  essence,  a 
tax  cut  is  not  the  answer.”  Another  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  him  by  Miller  was,  “Can  you 
explain  how  come  the  gas  lines  disap¬ 
peared  almost  overnight?”  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by:  “Can  you  say  briefly  what  the 
U.S.  is  doing  to  get  back  their  men  miss¬ 
ing  in  action  from  the  war?”  To  which 
Ford  was  almost  expected  to  say  that  “all 
available,  top  people  in  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  and  State  Department  are  work¬ 
ing  on  it.” 

The  last  one  ended  the  session  on  a 
humorous  note  as  the  good-natured  Ford 
smiled  and  breezed  through  it.  Miller 
asked  him,  “Do  you  sometimes  wish  you 
were  Congressman  Jerry  Ford  from  Mich¬ 
igan  again?” 

“That  thought  has  sometimes  crossed 
my  mind,”  he  grinned.  Then  in  a  more 
serious  tone,  he  said,  “I  like  the  chal¬ 
lenge.” 

Ford  said  he’s  a  guy  who  reads  eight 
daily  newspapers,  including  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  he 
added.  When  in  Palm  Springs,  where  he 
has  been  lately,  he  reads  the  Desert  Sun, 
(recently  acquired  by  the  Detroit  News) ; 
when  in  Kansas  he  might  read  the  Great 
Bend  Tribune;  he  also  mentioned  the  Los 


Angeles  Times  and  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury. 

“Lately,  I’ve  been  reading  more  about 
myself.  I  like  some  of  what  I  read  and 
some  I  don’t,”  he  said  in  his  5  minute 
speech  to  the  publishers,  “What  I  don’t  is 
as  much  my  fault  as  the  reporters.” 

He  ended  his  remarks  on  a  patriotic 
note  with:  “I  hope  that  government  and  a 
free  press  are  always  the  bulwark  of 
our  great  Republic.” 

After  the  AP  luncheon,  the  secret  ser¬ 
vice  security  whisked  Ford  away  to  the 
Park  Lane  Hotel  alongside  Central  Park,  ( 
where  he  dined  later  with  Hearst  editors. 

Directors  named 

In  releasing  the  1974  Board  of  AP  Di-  ( 
rectors,  three  incumbents  and  three  new 
ones  were  elected  in  the  balloting  at  the 
membership  meeting  earlier  in  the  day. 

Returned  to  the  board  were:  J.  Kelly 
Sisk  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont; 
Richard  C.  Steele  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
and  Robert  M.  White  II,  of  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger.  White  was  elected  in  the 
category  of  director  from  a  city  of  less 
than  50,000  population. 

Besides  Mrs.  Graham,  the  new  board 
members  are  James  F.  Chambers  Jr.  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  and  William  H. 
Cowles  III  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spo¬ 
kesman-Review. 

The  vote  in  the  general  membership 
category  was  Steele,  7,639;  Cowles,  7,580; 

Sisk,  7,272;  Graham,  6,554;  Chambers,  5,- 
980 ;  Daniel  H.  Bidder,  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram  and  Independent,  5,447 ;  Thomas 
Vail,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  4,373;  Eu¬ 
gene  Patterson,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  3,116;  and  Charles  L.  Gould,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  2,673.  The  first  five 
were  elected. 


(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Alexander  favors  tightening 
of  IRS  tax  disclosure  law 

By  Philly  Murtha 


There  is  a  shared  responsibility  in  a 
free  society  between  the  press  and  the 
government.  Often,  though,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  press  and  government  is 
an  adversary  one;  like  the  mouse  to  the 
fox  or  the  rabbit  to  wolf,  Donald  C. 
•Alexander,  Commissioner  of  International 
Revenue  alluded  in  his  remarks  on  better 
understanding  current  trends  in  tax  ad¬ 
ministration  at  the  April  23  morning 
.\NPA  Convention  meeting. 

“I  think  I  understand  as  well  as  any 
government  official  the  watchdog  role  that 
the  pre.ss  plays  in  our  society,”  Alexander 
explained.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  said, 
the  most  important  function  is  bringing 
out  the  facts — the  truth. 

Adversary  r«>les 

The  adversary  relationship  between 
|)re.ss  and  government  is  healthy  and  es¬ 
sential  to  our  form  of  government,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Commissioner.  “The  ulti¬ 
mate  beneficiaries  are  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  who  do  indeed  have  a  right  to  know — 
a  need  to  know — what  their  government  is 
doing  if  they  are  to  govern  themselves 
effectively.  The  pre.ss  serves  as  their  eyes 
and  ears  in  this  continual  quest  for  in¬ 
formation,”  he  defined.  The  press  needs  to 
be  a  gadfly,  he  said. 

The  news  media’s  direct  responsibility 
in  the  Commissioner’s  eyes  is  “to  be  as 
open  and  candid  as  possible.”  He  also 
])ointed  out  that  “we  as  government 
officials  akso  .serve  the  people.”  He  contin¬ 
ued  to  explain  the  j)roblems  encountered 
between  the  IRS  and  the  press;  and  the 
role  of  the  IRS,  a  summary  of  the  tax 
system,  the  laws  concerning  disclosure  of 
tax  return  information. 
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.Alexander  .summarized  the  direct  efforts 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  assist 
the  taxpayer  with  the  “yearly  chore  of 
filing  a  tax  return.”  He  said  the  present 
sy.stem  of  tax  administration  is  one  of 
self-assessment  and  voluntary  compli¬ 
ance. 

He  said  that  IRS’  role  is  one  of  improv¬ 
ing  communications.  “Kach  year  we  help 
millions  of  taxpayers  prepare  their  re¬ 
turns,  answer  the  questions  they  have  and 
even  figure  out  their  tax  for  them  in 
many  ca.ses.  .A  toll-free  telephone  .service 
is  available  to  every  state’s  taxpayers, 
and  the  IRS  has  extended  its  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  tax  filing  period  at  the  more  than 
SOO  offices  maintained.  He’  also  said  satel¬ 
lite  offices  have  been  set  up  in  shopping 
centers,  store  front  locations  and  in  mo¬ 
bile  vans.  “We  take  great  care  to  tell 
taxpayers  about  their  rights  as  well  as 
their  obligations  under  the  tax  laws,” 
.Alexander  said. 

These  efforts  to  improve  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  supplemented  by  the  media 
mass  communications,  Alexander  said. 
“This  past  filing  season,  perhaps  our  most 
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successful  in  history,  was  typical  from  the 
standpoint  of  help  provided  by  the  press. 
Our  news  releases,  tax  information 
columns,  public  service  advertisements 
and  other  information  were  carried  exten¬ 
sively  and  in  a  timely  fashion  in  newspa¬ 
pers  all  over  the  country. 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
success  of  the  Presidential  Election  Cam¬ 
paign  Fund  Check-off  this  year  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  news  reports  and  edito¬ 
rials  carried  by  the  media.  We  project 
that  more  than  $25  million  will  have  been 
designated  this  year  for  the  1976  Pres¬ 
idential  Election  Campaign  when  all  81 
million  returns  have  been  processed. 
When  this  amount  is  added  to  the  just 
under  $4  million  designated  last  year,  the 
campaign  fund  should  have  a  balance  of 
over  $29  million  by  the  end  of  the  year.” 
.Alexander  said. 

This  jump  is  very  much  attributable  to 
what  the  press  has  done,  according  to 
.Alexander.  “With  continued  media  help  in 
publicizing  the  check-off  option  in  the  next 
two  years,  the  balance  in  the  fund  should 
be  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  amount 
required  by  law  to  permit  public  funding 
of  the  1976  Presidential  Campaign.” 

DiM'losiire  policy 

There  are  problems  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  between  press  and  the  Internal  Re¬ 
venue  Service,  Alexander  noted. 
“Guarding  the  privacy  of  financial  in¬ 
formation  which  taxpayers  have  entrusted 
to  us  is  a  responsibility  which  we  have 
often  had  difficulty  explaining  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  inquiring  journali.sts,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

Voluntary  compliance  tax  system  de¬ 
pends  on  public  confidence  according  to 
Alexander,  “Confidence  that  we  administer 
the  system  fairly,  justly  and  impartially 
and  that  the  confidentiality  of  personal 
and  financial  information  entrusted  to  us 
will  be  preserved. 

“We  are  bound  by  law  to  limit  the 
disclosure  of  information  from  tax  re¬ 
turns.  Section  6103  of  the  Internal  Re¬ 
venue  Code  limits  disclosure  of  tax  return 
information  to  the  States  for  tax  adminis¬ 
tration  purposes,  to  certain  committees  of 
Congress,  and,  under  certain  conditions  to 
other  Federal  agencies.”  Alexander  said 
this  law  is  most  important,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  should  be  tightened. 

Existing  law 

In  explaining  existing  law,  Alexander 
.said,  “the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  tax 
return  information  is  a  criminal  act.  Sec¬ 
tion  7213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  a  penalty  of  one  year  in  jail  or 
$1,000  fine,  or  both,  for  the  unlawful  dis¬ 
closure  of  tax  returns  or  financial  in¬ 
formation  related  to  these  returns. 

“I  might  add  that  while  this  provision 
of  the  Code  governs  our  conduct  at  the 
IRS,  the  law  does  not  limit  the  penalty 
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sanctions  just  to  government  employees. 
The  Code  uses  the  words  ‘any  person.’ 
The  question  may  then  arise  whether  this 
provision  might  also  apply  to  a  newspa¬ 
per,  for  example  which  publishes  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  tax  return  without  proper 
authorization,”  he  said. 

“If  this  provision  does  apply  to  a  news¬ 
paper,  does  this  application  infringe  on 
the  First  Amendment  rights  of  the  press? 
Is  there  a  conflict  between  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  of  freedom  of  the  press  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  our  duty 
to  enforce  the  anti-disclosure  law  and  per¬ 
haps  the  Fourth  Amendment  rights  of 
privacy  of  American  taxpayers?”  he 
asked. 

Alexander  answered  that  even  if  dis¬ 
closure  were  not  prohibited  by  law,  the 
IRS  is  bound  by  a  “moral  obligation  of 
confidentiality.”  “We  don’t  intend  to  in¬ 
fringe  on  freedom  of  press,  but  the  citizen 
needs  reasonable  and  full  assurance  of 
confidentiality,”  Alexander  conveyed. 

Tax  law  history 

In  a  brief  look  at  the  history  of  tax 
laws,  Alexander  said  that  this  guarantee 
has  not  always  exited.  “The  Revenue  Act 
of  1924  required  Internal  Revenue  to 
make  available  for  public  inspection  lists 
of  individuals  who  filed  returns  and  the 
amount  of  tax  they  paid.  I  understand 
that  shortly  after  it  was  announced  that 
tax  lists  were  ready  for  inspection.  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  offices  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  were  flooded  with  requests  to  see  the 
lists  by  promoters,  salesmen,  and  adver¬ 
tisers,”  he  explained.  The  tax  system  was 
basically  serviced  by  “telling  on  each  oth¬ 
er.” 

.Alexander  continued:  “Two  years  later, 
the  provision  was  repealed  by  Congress.” 
But  in  1934,  Congress  had  the  same  idea 
as  in  1924.  Alexander  said  that  in  the 
belief  that  publicity  would  combat  tax 
evasion,  “Congress  authorized  the  ‘pink 
slip’  provision,  requiring  each  taxpayer  to 
enter  basic  income  tax  data  from  his  re¬ 
turn  on  an  extra  sheet  which  anyone  could 
examine  at  an  IRS  office.  The  public  ter¬ 
ror  over  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  had  so 
thoroughly  gripped  the  country,  however, 
that  the  kidnapping  and  ransom  implica¬ 
tions  of  disclosing  taxpayer  financial  in¬ 
formation  apparently  contributed  to  re¬ 
peal  of  the  ‘pink  slip’  scheme  before  it 
could  ever  be  implemented,”  he  added. 

Alexander  used  these  examples  to  show 
the  dangers  that  could  arise  in  regard  to 
publicity  of  tax  return  information. 

He  also  said  that  some  political  office 
holders  and  candidates  have  published 
their  tax  returns,  net  worth  and  other 
financial  information.  But  it  has  been  un¬ 
der  their  own  volition.  “If  they  feel  that 
such  action  is  appropriate  or  advisable, 
that  is  their  business.  They  are  perfectly 
free  to  make  such  a  disclosure.”  he  said. 
However  he  countered,  “The  IRS  is  not, 
unless  the  taxpayer  has  clearly  disclosed 
such  information,  and  even  then  we  limit 
our  comments  to  the  four  corners  of  what 
has  already  been  disclosed  by  the  taxpay¬ 
er.” 

Overblown  rhetoric 

.Alexander  said  he  is  greatly  concerned 
about  the  “overblown  rhetoric”  in  some 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


ANPA  urged  to  use  Bicentennial 
to  explain  First  Amendment 


The  press  can  inspire  American’  efforts 
in  celebrating  our  200th  birthday  by  com¬ 
municating  the  Bicentennial  efforts  and 
story  and  uniting  the  spirit  that  infuses 
these  efforts  as  no  other  institution  in 
America  can,  Mrs.  Anne  L.  Armstrong, 
Counsellor  to  the  President  and  Bicenten¬ 
nial  liaison  emphasized  in  her  address  to 
ANPA  members. 

“The  press  was  essential  to  making  a 
revolution  and  the  successful  founding  of 
our  nation,  and  it  is  going  to  be  essential 
to  the  successful  celebration  of  these 
events,”  Mrs.  Armstrong  told  publishers. 

In  her  remarks,  Mrs.  Armstrong 
presented  a  progress  report  on  the  Bicen¬ 
tennial;  its  problems  and  its  goals.  She 
noted  that  the  “old  national  Bicentennial, 
Commission  had  its  serious  problems  in 
the  past — largely  due  to  unwieldy  organi¬ 
zational  structure.  It  was  an  organization¬ 
al  nightmare  with  a  50-member  policy 
board  and  part-time  volunteer  chief  execu¬ 
tive,”  she  said.  However,  Congress  has 
made  some  changes  and  has  passed  new 
legislation  abolishing  the  old  structure 
and  creating  a  new  independent  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration 
that  is  sound  and  streamlined  for  action, 
she  added.  The  new  structure  includes  an 
11-member  board  of  directors  with  a  new 
administrator. 

“The  President’s  choice  for  the  new  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  John  Warner,  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  was  unanimously 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  on  April  11, 
he  was  sworn  in  by  the  Vice  President.” 

Mrs.  Armstrong  said  that  Warner’s 
first  pledge  was  that  his  organization 
would  move  “swiftly  and  decisively  in  a 
totally  non-partisan  manner.” 

In  her  testimony  about  the  importance 
of  the  press  as  a  participant  in  this  event, 
Mrs.  Armstrong  pointed  out  that  the 
Bicentennial  is  just  beginning  to  grow. 
She  expects  that  overall  the  story  will 
command  more  lines  of  print  than  even 
Presidential  elections. 

To  illustrate  her  plea  to  the  press,  Mrs. 
Armstrong  cited  the  Boston  Globe’s 
80-page  rotogravure  supplement  on  Bos¬ 
ton’s  three  tea  parties  which  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  this  week. 

New  defense 

Mrs.  Armstrong  defended  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Bicentennial:  “It  is 
not  going  to  be  invented  in  Washington, 
Printing  Office,  mailed  to  you  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  filed  away  in  your 
public  library.  The  Bicentennial  is  human, 
it  is  alive,  and  everyone  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  part  of  it.” 

The  Presidential  Counsellor  explained 
that  the  national  administration  has  al¬ 
ready  been  in  touch  with  more  than  a 
thousand  organization  and  associations  of 
every  kind.  She  said  that  hundreds  of 
cities,  towns,  counties  and  Indian  tribes 
have  been  invited  to  join  in  the  Bicenten¬ 
nial  Communities  Program  since  it  was 
inaugurated  at  the  Mayors’  Conference 
last  summer.  “As  of  today,  798  communi¬ 


ties,  representing  24  per  cent  of  our  total 
population  have  been  designated  as  Bicen¬ 
tennial  communities,  she  added. 

All  of  these  programs  are  united  by  the 
three  Bicentennial  themes:  heritage — 
reaffirmation  of  our  Founding  Fathers’ 
principles;  festival — a  celebration  of  the 
present;  horizons — a  continuation  of  our 
revolution  to  make  America  better  in  the 
future. 

“The  Bicentennial  story  is  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  with  those  efforts,  both  worthy  of  our 
great  national  journals  and  of  each  neigh¬ 
borhood  newspaper,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  listed  examples  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  cities  throughout  America  rang¬ 
ing  from  New’  York  City’s  redevelopment 
of  the  South  Street  Seaport,  one  of  the 
nation’s  oldest  ports,  to  Clarendon,  Texas’ 
(a  town  of  about  3,000),  school  children 
building,  brick  by  brick,  an  amphi-theater 
for  student  play  productions. 

Federal  level 

At  the  federal  level,  Mrs.  Armstrong 
said  there  are  already  almost  300  Bicen¬ 
tennial  projects  planned  by  the  Depart¬ 
ments  and  Agencies  ranging  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior’s  “Johnny  Hori¬ 
zons  ’76”  with  its  slogan,  “Let’s  Clean  Up 
America  for  Our  200th  Birthday,”  to  the 
Smithsonian’s  Folklife  Festival. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  said  she  is  aware  that 
the  press  is  focusing  on  many  of  these 
efforts  but  she  envisions:  “Just  as  the 
press  in  1776  did  more  than  simply  ‘cover’ 
the  events  of  that  time,  I  would  hope  that 
the  press  of  today  might  do  more.  Then, 
the  press  served  as  a  catalyst,  an  initia¬ 
tor,  and  a  unifying  force.  It  was  a  means 
not  only  of  providing  information,  but  of 
providing  ideas  and  not  only  of  providing 
ideas  but  of  exchanging  ideas.” 

Hard  look  at  ourselves 

Pride,  patriotism,  sentiment  and  self- 
congratulation  are  a  part  of  the  era,  but 
Mrs.  Armstrong  pointed  out  that,  “It 
must  also  be  a  time  for  taking  a  hard  look 
at  ourselves,  for  testing  what  we  are 
against  our  founding  principles  and  where 
there  are  inconsistencies  determining  how 
we  can  bring  the  two  together.” 

This  means  looking  at  ourselves  not 
simply  w’ith  a  view’  of  w’hat  is  right  but 
also  W’ith  a  view  of  what  remains  to  be 
put  right,  Mrs.  Armstrong  recommend¬ 
ed. 

“I  feel  the  press  is  uniquely  capable  of 
advancing  this  entire  process,  of  bringing 
home  to  every  citizen  the  meaning  and  the 
measure  of  America,”  she  said. 

ANPA's  role 

Mrs.  Armstrong  suggested  that  for  AN- 
PA’s  part  in  the  Bicentennial,  it  might 
consider  doing  a  thorough  study  of  the 
First  Amendment  in  all  its  facets,  tracing 
its  history,  its  consequences,  analyzing 
how  its  freedoms  have  been  used,  discuss¬ 
ing  past,  present  and  possible  future 
threats  to  these  freedoms,  and  advising  on 


how  to  preserve  and  strengthen  them.  She 
proposed  contests  and  symposiums  as  pos¬ 
sible  ideas. 

“I  am  eager  to  see  unfold  proposals  for 
the  participating  of  the  press  in  the  next 
two  years,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
very  best  proposals  will  come  from,  and 
be  carried  out  by  you,  yourselves,”  she 
said. 


Stanford  Smith,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
said  this  week  that  ANPA  w’ill  continue  to 
“rely  exclusively”  on  the  annual  Editor  & 
Pi'BLiSHER  compilation  of  the  total  number 
of  daily  new'spapers,  the  number  of  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  and  total  circulation  of 
all  dailies  and  all  Sunday  newspapers. 

In  reiterating  and  reemphasizing  a 
long-standing  ANPA  policy,  Smith  told 
ANPA  department  heads  that  E&P’s  com¬ 
pilations  were  “consistent  in  its  methodol¬ 
ogy,  and  this  is  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor.” 

Smith  said  the  annual  releases  of  the 
.Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  cannot  be 
used  “because  every  year  there  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  newspapers  for  which 
no  circulation  data  are  included.  That 
number  varies  from  year  to  year  w’hich 
means  that  the  total  figures  have  no  com¬ 
parability  whatever.” 

“With  an  increasing  number  of  publish¬ 
ing  companies  going  public,  statistical 
data  of  this  kind  take  on  even  greater 
importance  because  they  are  an  essential 
element  of  presentations  to  the  financial 
community,”  Smith  stated. 

He  noted  that  the  New’spaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  follows  the  same  policy  in 
recognizing  E&P  for  figures. 


“Right  to  reply”  legislation  was  reject- 
el  104  to  78  by  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives  when  it  blocked  a  move  to 
amend  another  bill  with  the  equal  space 
proposal. 

Rep.  William  Shane,  (D-Indiana),  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  a  minor  bill  dealing 
with  legal  advertising  in  newspapers  that 
w’ould  have  given  equal  space  to  candi¬ 
dates  or  elected  officials  who  are  subject 
to  stories  that  “clearly  imply  misconduct.” 

However,  House  Speaker  Kenneth  Lee, 
(R-Sullivan),  ruled  the  Shane  amendment 
was  not  germaine  to  the  advertising  bill. 


The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
voted  24-19  to  kill  a  bill  w’hich  would  have 
required  new’spapers  to  publish  replies 
from  those  claiming  to  have  been  assailed 
in  print.  The  defeat  w’as  praised  by  Sam 
Ragan,  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association.  Ragan,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Southern  Pines  Pilot,  said 
the  state’s  papers  “already  practice  the 
principle  of  right  to  reply.” 


ANPA  re-endorses  E&P 
Year  Book  compilations 


Pennsylvania  lawmakers 
reject  ‘right  to  reply’ 


Reply  bill  defeated 
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I  lOOth  MEMBER — Robert  N.  Brown,  right,  publisher  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic,  re¬ 
ceives  a  plaque  from  ANPA's  membership  representative  Harry  W.  Edwards,  honoring  its 
I  lOOth  membership,  which  is  the  Greenfield  (Ind.)  Reporter,  also  owned  by  Brown. 

Under  15,000  dailies 
in  ANPA  shows  increase 


Taylor  at  ANPA 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Taylor  suggested  that  newspapers  must 
say  what  they  mean  and  mean  what  they 
say,  and  welcome  all  opposing  points  of 
view.  He  said  that  letters  to  the  editor, 
prominently-displayed  correction  boxes, 
and  a  willingness  to  publish  differing 
viewpoints  are  all  part  of  accountabili¬ 
ty. 

In  the  case  of  credibility,  Taylor  said 
that  if  you  have  to  ask  how  to  go  about  it, 
you  are  not  likely  to  find  out.  No  number 
of  contest  prizes  or  imposed  edicts  will 
make  it  happen.  “If  your  readers  don’t 
think  you  have  it,  you’re  not  going  to 
succeed  as  a  newspaper,”  he  said. 

“Our  best  hope  is  to  believe  in  what  we 
say  ourselves — and  to  bend  over  back¬ 
wards  to  be  fair.  That  may  also  mean 
being  a  little  humble.  The  time  for 
preachy  self-righteousness  is  past. 

“In  the  face  of  an  increasingly  complex 
society,  newspapers  must  be  compas¬ 
sionate. 

“And  if  they  are,  then  respectability 
will  follow,”  he  inferred. 

Firing-line  approacli 

Taylor  said  newspapers  must  be  out 
there  on  the  firing  line.  Newspapers  must 
ask  themselves  questions  and  be  ready  to 
help  foster  a  climate  that  will  lead  to 
rational  responses  or  “to  the  creation  of  a 
set  of  intelligent  options  essential  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  democratic  institutions.” 

Newspapers  have  been  playing  adomi- 
nant  role  in  restoring  integrity  to  several 
of  our  democratic  institutions,  Taylor 
added,  but  they  must  reach  further  and 
try  to  restore  some  integrity  to  our  society 
as  a  whole. 

“There’s  a  big  job  ahead,  but  it’s  a  job 
we  are  uniquely  qualified  to  perform.  Af¬ 
ter  Watergate,  there’s  a  new  beginning,” 
Taylor  said. 

“We  must  be  investigators  ferreting  out 
official  corruption.  We  must  be  the  honest 
broker  between  the  governed  and  the  gov¬ 
ernors.  But  we  must  also  be  the  beacon 
lamp  shedding  steady  light  on  an  infinite¬ 
ly  complex  society  that  too  often  devours 
the  powerless. 

“We  can  do  this  without  arrogance.  We 
can  do  it  without  blotting  out  the  other 
fellow’s  viewpoint.  We  can  do  it  without 
being  abrasive  or  looking  like  limousine 
liberals  or  so  many  effete  intellectual 
snobs. 

“We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  can’t 
do  it  without  losing  some  friends  anchored 
to  the  w’ay  things  are. 

“We  have  to  get  ourselves  out  there  on 
the  firing  line,  asking  questions  about 
how,  if  most  new  jobs  are  in  the  suburbs, 
are  people  who  live  in  the  inner  city  going 
to  get  to  them? 

“What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
inner  city?  Are  we  going  to  let  it  wither 
on  the  vine  and  put  all  our  muscle  into 
the  suburbs,  or  are  w'e  going  to  do  an 
educational  job  to  help  create  an  emotion¬ 
al  and  intellectual  climate  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  solutions?” 
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The  .\merican  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  welcomed  Creen  field  (Ind.) 
Reporter  as  its  1100th  member  at  their 
annual  convention  meeting  this  week  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

“A  suburban  offset  daily  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  6100,  the  Reporter  symbolizes  the 
trend  toward  small  daily  newspaper  parti¬ 
cipation  in  .\NPA  membership,”  ANPA 
said.  The  association  said  one-third  of  its 
membership  is  in  the  category  of  under 
15,000  circulation. 

On  hand  to  accept  the  plaque  from 
ANPA  membership  chairman,  Joe  D. 
Smith,  was  the  owner  of  the  newspaper, 
Robert  N.  Brown.  Brown  is  also  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Colnmbns  (Ind.)  Republic 
and  the  Franklin  (Ind.)  Journal.  The 
Journal  had  been  previously  honored  in 
October  1966  as  ANPA’s  1000th  member. 

In  the  last  year,  52  newspapers  were 
elected  to  membership;  ten  newspapers 
resigned;  five  were  lost  through  merger 
and  one  suspended  publication  for  a  net 
gain  of  36  members  for  the  past  year,  Joe 
D.  Smith,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Alexandria 
(La.)  Daily  Town  Talk  disclosed  in  his 
year-end  report.  The  new  membership  list 
includes  a  college  newspaper,  a  newspaper 
for  Blacks,  and  a  paper  in  Guanabara, 
Brazil. 

In  addition  to  the  Greenfield  Reporter, 
.A.NPA  reported  the  new  members,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News,  Ketchikan 
(Alaska)  News,  Paragould  (Ark.)  Press, 
Fairfield  (Calif.)  Republic. 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Transcript,  Love¬ 
land  (Colo.)  Reporter-Herald,  Vernon 
(Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer,  Punta  Gorda 
(Fla.)  Herald  Neivs,  Champaign  (Ill.) 
Daily  Illini. 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Defender,  Mount  Carmel 
(Ill.)  Republican-Register,  Pekin  (Ill.) 
Times,  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Indiana  Daily 
Student,  Greenfield  (Ind.)  Reporter. 
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New  Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Council 
Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil,  Le  Mars  (Iowa) 
Sentinel,  Shenandoah  (Iowa)  Reporter, 
Great  Bend  (Kan.)  Tribune. 

Lawrence  (Kan.)  Daily  Kansan,  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Kentucky  Kernel,  Paducah 
(Ky.)  Sun-Democrat,  Hudson  (Mass.) 
Sun,  Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise. 

Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Neivs,  Iron  Mountain 
(Mich.)  News,  Biloxi  (Miss.)  South  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Sun,  Toms  River  (N.J.)  Observ¬ 
er. 

Herkimer  (N.Y.)  Telegram,  Asheboro 
(N.C.)  Courier-Tribune,  Fayetteville 
(N.C.)  Times,  Tarboro  (N.C.)  Souther¬ 
ner. 

Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune,  Greenville 
(Ohio)  Advocate,  Xenia  (Ohio)  Gazette, 
Norman  (Okla.)  Oklahoma  Daily, 
Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Netvs-Free  Press, 
Jacksonville  (Tex.)  Progress,  Palestine 
(Tex.)  Herald-Press,  Plano  (Tex.)  Star- 
Courier. 

Centralia-Chehalis  (Wash.)  Chronicle, 
Mount  Vernon  (Wash.)  Skagit  Valley 
Herald,  Parkersburg  (W.Va.)  News  and 
Sentinel,  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald- 
Times-Reporter,  Winnipeg  (Manitoba, 
Canada)  Free  Pre.ss. 

Sydney  (N.S.,  Canada)  Cape  Breton 
Post,  San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  El  Vocero, 
Rio  De  Janeiro  (Guanabara,  Brazil)  O 
Globo. 

Interests  of  small  circulation  dailies  are 
represented  on  the  ANPA  18-member 
board  of  directors.  These  directors  in¬ 
clude:  Dolph  Simons  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal-World;  John 
M.  Jones,  president  of  the  Greeneville 
(Tenn.)  Sun;  and  Ed  Lehman,  publisher 
of  the  Longmont  (Colo.)  Times-Call  and 
Loveland  Reporter-Herald. 

ANPA  is  confident  that  his  new  goal  of 
1200  members  can  be  realized  in  1975. 
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Dean  Rusk  gives  editors 
his  views  on  press  issues 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Dean  Rusk  told  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  that  they  do  not  need 
shield  laws  to  protect  from  invasion  of 
P'irst  Amendment  rights.  He  strongly  op¬ 
posed  imposition  upon  the  news  media  of 
the  “right  of  reply.” 

The  former  Secretary  of  State  spoke  to 
the  editors  at  their  annual  bant|uet,  clos¬ 
ing  a  three-day  convention  in  .Atlanta.  He 
was  introduced  by  Reg  Murphy,  the  re¬ 
cently  kidnaped  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  as  “a  Georgian  and  a  gentle¬ 
man”  who  headed  the  State  Department 
in  the  Kennedy  and  .lohn.son  administra¬ 
tions,  now  retired  and  living  in  Georgia. 

President  Nixon  had  been  billed  as  the 
banciuet  speaker  but  cancelled  the  engage¬ 
ment.  Rusk  noted  that  he  was  not  the 
“designated  hitter”  but  the  “pinch  hitter.” 
He  proceeded  to  prai.se  the  .American 
press  as  the  media  that  .served  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  people  better  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world  and  declared  his  firm  support 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  its  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights. 

Rut,  he  said,  the  right  of  a  free  press 
belongs  to  the  people,  not  just  to  editors 
and  the  press  had  an  obligation  to  monitor 
its  performance  if  the  people  were  to  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  a  free  press. 

‘Itiglil  to  lie' 

Rusk  startled  the  editors  when  he  told 
them  that  the  First  -Amendment  does  not 
impose  an  obligation  to  tell  the  truth.  It 
includes,  he  said,  a  guaranteed  right  to  lie 
and  leave  it  to  the  people  to  “believe  you 
or  not.”  But  he  said,  there  is  no  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  “commit  torts  in  gathering 
the  news.” 

On  the  (luestion  of  shield  laws.  Rusk 
said  that  he  did  not  “want  the  government 
tinkering  with  the  press”  and  that  instead 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  by  law  it 
should  be  left  to  individual  cases,  a  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  numerous  witnes.ses  who 
testified  at  Congressional  hearings  on 
newsmen’s  privilege  legislation. 

On  the  subject  of  press  relations  with 
the  government  Rusk  advi.sed  the  editors 
to  “get  rid  of  the  myth  of  the  Fourth 
Estate.”  “You  speak  to  the  jteople,  not  for 
them,”  he  said.  “The  people  have  nothing 
to  say  about  who  will  be  editors  and 
columnists.” 

“When  you  take  the  role  of  an  op¬ 
ponent,  rather  than  a  critic,”  he  said, 
“you  weaken  your  search  for  truth.  .Ap¬ 
prove  when  you  agree  and  condemn  when 
you  disagree  but  for  God’s  sake,  let’s  get 
on  with  the  government’s  business.” 

Rusk  said  that  while  he  was  head  of  the 
State  Department  he  had  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  “leaks.”  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever  the  “leaks”  were  not  genuine  but 
turned  out  to  be  the  educated  gues.ses  of 
intelligent  newsmen  who  knew  what  was 
going  on. 

The  matter  of  impeachment  should  be 


solved  by  constitutional  means.  Rusk  said. 
.All  Senators  take  an  oath  to  use  impartial 
judgment.  “Can  some  of  the  Senators  de¬ 
manding  resignation  take  that  oath?”  he 
asked.  “How  many  editors  call  attention 
to  that  oath?” 

-Although  the  press  may  think  it  has 
“done  a  thankless  job”  in  exposing  the 
Watergate  scandals.  Rusk  said,  “you  have 
contributed  enormously  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  and  de.serve  the  country’s 
thanks.” 

Ilear^t  ca^c 

Rusk’s  address  was  the  climax  to  a 
convention  that  heard  other  speakers  dis- 
cu.ss  important  issues  affecting  the  public 
interest.  One  was  Clarence  Kelley,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion,  currejitly  deeply  involved  in  the  kid¬ 
naping  case  of  Patricia  Hearst. 

’I'he  FBI,  he  said,  “is  proceeding  under 
the  hypothesis  that  she  is  a  material  wit¬ 
ness  rather  than  an  accomplice.” 

I'he  comments  on  the  Hearst  kidnajiing 
were  in  response  to  (|uestions  at  the  close 
of  Kelley’s  prepared  address.  In  that 
speech,  he  reiterated  his  “open  door”  poli¬ 
cy  with  the  press  but  emphasized  that  in 
the  interests  of  fair  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  the  FBI  could  not  always  answer  the 
(luestions  reporters  asked  but  only  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  the  FBI  cannot  appro¬ 
priately  divulge  the  information  re- 
((uested,  will  the  re|)ly  be  “no  comment.” 

Kelley  said  it  was  very  important  that 
the  individual’s  right  of  privacy  be  bal¬ 
anced  with  the  fair  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  While  he  stood  “une(|uiv- 
ocally”  behijul  the  right  of  j)rivacy  no 
jierson  has  immunity  from  the  law  and 
the  individual  who  violates  the  law  jeo¬ 
pardizes  his  right  to  |)rivacy. 

Use  of  computerized  information  is  vi¬ 
tal  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  to 
forbid  its  u.se  would  be  to  handcuff  the 
l)olice  but  extreme  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  sure  that  technological  innovations 
not  be  used  to  violate  rights  of  privacy. 
He  opposed  the  -sealing  of  identification 
records  in  FBI  files,  as  has  been  i)roposed 
in  pending  legislation. 

John  W.  Gardner,  who  heads  Common 
Cause,  probably  the  largest  lobbying  orga¬ 
nization  in  the  country,  told  the  editors 
that  the  United  States  needs  strong  jire.s- 
idents  but  also  needs  “powerful  instru¬ 
ments  for  calling  them  to  account.”  Re¬ 
forms  of  Congress,  he  asserted,  were 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  objective. 

Congress  should  abolish  the  outworn 
seniority  system,  take  a  grip  on  the  bud¬ 
geting  process  and  thoroughly  overhaul 
the  system  of  financing  ]>oIitical  cam- 
l»aigns. 

Cabinet  departments,  Gardner  em¬ 
phasized,  should  have  a  stronger  voice  in 
formulation  and  execution  of  policies  and 
there  should  be  an  end  to  a  “politically 
entangled  Department  of  Justice”  in 


which  appointment  of  an  .Attorney  Gener¬ 
al  is  a  reward  for  “involvement  in  politi¬ 
cal  wars.” 

Gardner  also  favored  enactment  of 
shield  laws  to  enable  journalists  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  attempts  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  legislative  or  judicial  agencies  to 
harass  the  media  by  forcing  disclosure  of 
confidential  sources. 

The  whole  political  area  should  be  revi¬ 
talized,  Gardner  said,  since  it  is  the  only 
place  where  citizens  can  sort  out  their 
problems  and  strengthen  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  democratic  government. 

Domestic  problems  and  issues  were  not 
the  only  concern  of  speakers  w'ho  ad- 
dres.sed  the  editors.  J.  Edward  Murray  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  moderated  a  panel 
on  “China — The  New  Turmoil.” 

Murray  asserted  that  despite  Secretary 
Kissinger’s  achievements  toward  detente, 
a  new  anti-United  States  and  anti-things- 
Western  sentiment  was  thriving  in  China. 
Participants  in  the  panel  did  not  com¬ 
pletely  supi)ort  Murray’s  thesis. 

.Arthur  Hummel,  deputy  assistant 
secretary.  Bureau  of  .Asian  .Affairs,  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  traced  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  policy  of  normalizing  .American- 
Chine.se  relationships  and  indicated  his 
belief  that  the  ftolicy  was  working.  Nei¬ 
ther  side,  he  said,  was  trying  to  reform 
the  other. 

Donald  Klein,  Department  of  Science, 
Tufts  University  and  a  member  of  Har¬ 
vard  University’s  East  Asian  Research 
Center,  said  that  there  had  been  a  steady 
deescalation  of  the  influence  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  China  and  an  advance  in  civil 
preservation  of  law  and  order.  China’s 
economy,  he  said,  was  in  good  shape. 

'fhe  view  was  supported  by  Harned 
Pettus  Hoo.se,  a  Los  .Angeles  lawyer  who 
has  made  a  dozen  trips  to  China  to  negoti¬ 
ate  contracts  with  Chinese  industrialists 
and  the  government  for  the  |)urchase  of 
-American  products. 

Hoose  said  it  was  ridiculous  to  say  that 
China  was  hostile  to  .America  or  .Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  Chinese  are  still  friendly,  he 
said,  and  warmly  welcome  the  hundreds  of 
.American  business  men  who  jam  Peking’s 
hotels  seeking  lucrative  orders. 

Panel  M-ssion 

.A  United  States  Senator,  the  Governor 
of  a  southern  state  and  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  state  legislature  were  partici¬ 
pants  in  a  panel  on  “Has  The  South  Re¬ 
joined  the  Union?”  Senator  Ernest  J.  Hol- 
lings  of  South  Carolina  said  tljat  industri¬ 
alization  had  brought  the  South  back  into 
the  Union,  and,  with  the  influx  of  execu¬ 
tives  and  workers  from  northern  areas,  a 
change  had  come  about  in  community 
leaderships  and  the  political  system.  The 
South  now  has  a  viable  two  party  system 
and  not  only  has  rejoined  the  Union  but  is 
leading  it.  Governor  Dale  Bumpers  of 
.Arkansas  said  that  no  people  could  es¬ 
cape  their  history  and  it  would  be  wrong 
to  replace  all  of  the  Old  South.  What 
exists  now,  he  said  is  not  a  changing 
South  but  a  maturing  South,  untainted  by 
racism  more  than  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  The  South,  he  a.sserted,  would 
continue  to  elect  progressives  to  political 
office. 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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Gov’t  mediator  recommends 
formation  of  labor  council 

By  Earl  Wilken 


W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  director,  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  asked  newspaper 
publishers  the  following  question,  “Why 
wouldn’t  it  be  possible  to  establish  a  news¬ 
paper  council  made  up  of  appropriate  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  labor  and  management  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  industry 
from  everyone’s  standpoint?’’ 

Usery  posed  this  question  during  the 
labor  conference  meeting  of  the  88th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria  this  week. 

Recent  developments  in  the  retail  food 
industry  were  cited  by  Usery  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  ap¬ 
proaching  collective  bargaining  with  a 
new  set  of  concepts. 

Executives  of  a  number  of  the  largest 
retail  food  chains  and  the  principal 
officers  of  three  major  unions  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  joint  labor-management  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  retail  food  industry.  Their 
|)urpose  according  to  Usery  was  to  im¬ 
prove  collective  bargaining,  minimize  cost¬ 
ly  and  unnecessary  disputes,  and  jjrovide 
a  forum  for  exerting  joint  efforts  on  long¬ 
term  industry  problems  and  for  improving 
labor-management  communication. 

While  commenting  on  the  “voluntary 
consultive  self-improvement  plan”  of  the 
retail  food  industry  the  director  of  FMCS 
said,  “it  seems  to  me  that  publishers  and 
the  unions  repiesenting  your  employes 
might  consider  a  similar  stej). 

Orderly  eliange 

“It  can  be  debated  that  the  publishing 
industry  is  more  complex.  Rut  even  if  that 
is  the  ca.se,  it  shows  only  a  greater  need 
for  a  continuing  labor-management  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  bring  out  the  problems 
and  find  the  solutions. 

“Why  couldn’t  such  a  council  provide 
the  means  for  an  orderly  transition  into 
the  era  of  automated  publishing  that  is 
already  upon  us?” 

•Admitting  that  there  were  several  seri¬ 
ous  problems  in  the  newspaper  industry 
U.sery  went  on  to  say  that  “if  this  year’s 
bargainers  do  not  temper  their  concept  of 
what  they  de.serve  with  some  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  the  national  interest  requires, 
they  may  well  bring  into  question  the 
fundamental  statutory  policies  on  which 
labor-management  relations  are  based.” 
This  he  said  applies  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Commenting  on  the  positive  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  newspaper  industry,  Usery 
said  he  noted  with  considerable  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  progress  being  made  at  Xeirsday 
and  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  |)apers.  These 
agreements  according  to  Usery  demon¬ 
strated  that  labor-saving  and  job-saving 
can  be  accommodated  if  the  parties  really 
work  at  it.  In  effect,  he  concluded,  these 
agreements  provide  something  ap¬ 
proaching  lifetime  job  security  for 
presently-employed  workers,  and  very 
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nearly  complete  freedom  for  the  publish¬ 
ers  to  introduce  technological  changes. 

Ileullli  pruklenis  cited 

James  F.  VanNamee,  Commissioner. 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  told  the  publishers  during 
the  labor  conference  that  health  standards 
are  the  problems  of  the  future.  He  said 
the  newspaper  industry  had  three  health 
problems;  noise,  lead  and  ink  mist.  When 
discussing  the  noise  problem  VanNamee 
urged  the  publishers  to  scrutinize  the  pro- 
|)osed  new  noise  standards  when  pub¬ 
lished. 

Under  the  present  standards  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  prove  that  engineering  or  administra¬ 
tive  figures  are  not  feasible.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  VanNamee  the  new  proposed  noise 
standards  will  unfairly  transfer  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  to  the  employer.  The  existing 
definition  of  engineering  control  said  Van¬ 
Namee  is,  “any  procedure  other  than  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  of  personal  protection 
that  reduces  the  sound  level  either  at  the 
source  of  the  noise  or  in  the  hearing  zone 
of  the  employes.”  VanNamee  explained 
that  the  new  definition  will  be,  “engineer¬ 
ing  control  will  be  deemed  feasible  unless 
there  is  substantial  evidence  that  practi¬ 
cal  and  economically  sound  methods  do  not 
exist  for  reducing  noise  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  criteria  presented  in  figure  (1-9.” 

.According  to  VanNamee  the  publishers 
would  always  be  required  to  bear  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  if  this  proposed  new  defini¬ 
tion  remains  in  the  standard  when  i)ub- 
lished. 

The  lead  problem  is  diminished  said 
VanNamee  because  of  the  rapid  transfer 
to  cold  type  |)roduction,  but  publi.shers 
should  have  a  medical  history  on  all  of 
those  employes  exposed  to  lead. 

VanNamee  referred  to  a  study  done  by 
the  \eiv  Y’orh'  Times  on  ink  mist  and 
stated  that  no  significant  related  health 
problem  could  be  found.  .Adequate  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  press  room  will  be  considered 
as  acceptable  control  of  the  ink  mist  prob¬ 
lem  according  to  VanNamee. 

I’alroiie  report." 

Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman  of  the 
.ANP.A  Labor  Relations  Committee,  gave  a 
brief  review  of  his  committee’s  1978  re¬ 
port. 

Discussing  a  key  development  Patrone 
said,  “some  publishers  have  amalgamated 
their  photoengraving,  .stereotyping,  and 
press  operations  into  one  new  department, 
leaving  the  concerned  unions  to  face  the 
test  of  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
representation  election  to  determine  who 
will  become  the  sole  bargaining  agent  for 
the  combined  group.  The  NLRB  concedes 
the  right  of  an  employer  to  restructure 
his  operations,  but  insists  that  the  choice 
of  bargaining  representation  must  come 
through  Board  procedures. 
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“The  International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  continues  to  make  accommodations 
with  publishers  on  the  use  of  electronic 
devices  and  on  the  elimination  of  bogus  in 
return  for  the  receipt  of  job  guarantees, 
severance  pay,  and  financial  inducements 
to  early  retirement.” 

Patrone  suggested  publishers  contact 
the  labor  relations  committee  office  prior 
to  signing  any  future  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  .Agreement.  By  this  action  he  said 
publishers  would  be  completely  informed 
on  the  possible  impact  of  this  disagree¬ 
ment  on  future  relationships  with  that 
union. 

The  .ANP.A  labor  relations  committee 
has  met  on  numerous  occasions  with  a 
committee  of  the  International  Printing 
and  Graphic  Communications  Union  on 
the  renewal  of  the  International  .Arbitra¬ 
tion  .Agreement  the  Patrone  report  stated, 
and  all  that  remains  is  the  rewording  of 
two  sections  covering  local  arbitration  and 
appeal  procedures. 

The  Patrone  report  also  stated,  “there 
is  disagreement  between  the  two  groups 
as  to  whether  the  question  of  new  contract 
arbitration  is  arbitrable  under  the 
procedures  of  the  I.A.A.  The  labor  rela¬ 
tions  committee  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  matter  is  not  subject  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  while  the  union  committee  has  taken 
an  opposite  view. 

“The  labor  relations  committee  has 
agreed  to  renewal  of  the  .Agreement  with 
the  opposing  views  clearly  understood.” 

The  i)icket-less  lines  at  the  Washington 
Post  said  Patrone  is  the  “new  ploy”  in 
collective  bargaining. 
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M  rs.  Grace  Hamilton,  a  Georgia  legisla¬ 
tor,  would  reverse  the  ([uestion  and  ask 
“Has  the  Nation  joined  the  South.  She 
said  it  was  time  for  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  catch  up  with  the  South  which  has 
done  more  than  the  North  to  remove 
racism  and  achieve  racial  integration. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Quality  of  Life” 
a  panel  moderated  by  Robert  Cahn  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  took  some  pot¬ 
shots  at  real  estate  developers  for  irre¬ 
versibly  damaging  the  environment  and 
editors  and  bankers  for  abetting  them. 
Cahn  chided  real  estate  editors  for  print¬ 
ing  stories  about  the  plans  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  developers  without  appraising 
the  effect  of  the  development  on  the  envi¬ 
ronment  and  the  life  of  the  community 
and  chided  bankers  for  financing  projects 
that  damage  environment. 

Dr.  Robert  Wood,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachu.setts,  said  that  many 
generations  have  debated  whether  growth 
as  growth  was  good  and  the  country  has 
now  come  to  grips  with  the  idea  of  limit¬ 
ing  growth.  The  mood  of  the  country  now 
is  that  growth  has  peaked  and  a  genuine 
con.servative  philosophy  is  emerging.  The 
irony  is,  he  said,  that  the  conservative 
view  requires  bureaucracy,  whereas  new 
types  of  institutions  and  better  educated 
environmental  experts  are  needed  to  plan 
and  administer  environmental  pro¬ 
grams. 
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COMMUNITY  HEART— The  weekly  Wrangell 
Sentinel  is  the  community  pulse  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  tip  of  Alaska.  It  is  printed  at  a  central 
plant  on  the  mainland  and  delivered  to  Wrangell 
by  ferry.  The  makeup  and  style  is  simple,  sharp 
and  folksy. 


Editor  Jamie  Bryson  pastes  up  a  double  truck 
saluting  the  local  basketball  team  for  a  weekly 
edition  of  the  Wrangell  (Alaska)  Sentinel. 
Bryson,  aided  by  two  staff  members,  has 
published  the  Sentinel  since  1971. 


PILOT  BORN — A  second  weekly  was  started  oy 
Jamie  Bryson,  in  the  town  of  Petersburg,  30  miles 
from  Wrangell,  recently.  The  first  issue  of  the 
Petersburg  Pilot  came  out  on  February  8,  after 
the  demise  of  the  weekly  that  formerly  served 
the  town. 


Weekly  editor  By  John  .4,  .4n<ler?on 

ALASKA’S  WEEKLY  BRIDGES  FUTURE 

Town's  liisturic  color 


Wrangell,  .\laska  is  about  as  far  off  the 
beaten  path  as  you  can  get  in  the  United 
States,  and  still  be  in  the  country.  Its  on 
an  island  in  the  windy,  fog-shrouded 
southeastern  panhandle  of  the  state,  and 
is  accessible  only  by  plane  and  boat. 

Roads  leading  out  of  the  town  go  only  a 
few  miles  and  then  dead-end.  The  logging 
and  fishing  community  is  blithely  re¬ 
moved  from  the  crowded  freeways  and 
smoggj'  air  of  southern  California,  which 
is  exactly  what  Jamie  Bryson  likes  about 
the  place. 

Bryson,  38,  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  1,280  circulation  Wrangell  (.\laska) 
Sentinel,  the  “oldest  continuously  pub¬ 
lished  newspaper  in  Alaska.”  That  claim 
doesn’t  cover  much,  since  there  are  fewer 
than  25  papers,  daily  and  weekly,  in  the 
young,  sparsely  populated  49th  state. 

Yet,  the  Sentinel,  founded  in  1902,  has 
withstood  trials  that  would  have  killed 
most  small  publications.  .\t  one  point,  in 
fact,  a  fire  virtually  destroyed  all  of  the 
town’s  buildings,  and  the  newspaper  had 
to  be  printed  on  brown  butcher’s  wrap. 
But  it  did  come  out.  Bryson  has  a  copy  of 
that  wrapping  paper  edition  in  his  files, 
along  with  every  other  Sentinel  published, 
and  he  confesses  to  a  weakness  for  dig¬ 
ging  through  the  old  newspapers  absorb¬ 
ing  the  colorful  history  of  Wrangell. 


John  A.  Anderson  is  bureau  chief  of  ihe 
Micronesian  News  Service,  an  agency  of  ihe 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
government.  He  lives  and  works  on  Saipan, 
in  the  Mariana  Islands. 
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The  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine 
River,  which  flows  out  of  northern  British 
Columbia,  was  originally  settled  by  Tling- 
it  Indians.  The  Russians  established  a  fort 
on  the  site  of  the  present  town  in  1931, 
making  Wrangell  the  third  oldest  settle¬ 
ment  in  Alaska.  They  called  if  Fort 
Dionysus,  but  in  1839,  leased  it  to  the 
British  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which 
changed  the  name  to  Fort  Stikine. 

The  post  remained  under  the  British 
until,  in  1867,  the  U.S.  purchased  Alaska 
from  Russia.  One  year  later,  the  .Ameri¬ 
cans  established  a  military  post  at  the 
location,  naming  it  Fort  Wrangell,  after 
the  island. 

Today,  the  town  is  the  home  of  about 
2,300  people,  with  perhaps  another  500 
living  outside  the  incorporated  city  limits. 
Two  lumber  mills  and  a  large  fishing  fleet 
are  the  backbone  of  the  economy. 

There  are  two  hotels,  a  movie  theater, 
several  restaurants,  supermarkets,  a  drug 
store,  gift  shops  catering  mostly  to  the 
summer  tourist,  a  high  school,  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  and  a  hospital.  And  of  course, 
a  weekly  newspaper, 

Bryson  buys  weekly 

Jamie  and  Linda  Bryson  came  to 
Wrangell  in  May,  1970,  at  the  request  of 
a  former  colleague  from  the  daily  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  who  was  editing  the 
Petersburg  (Alaska)  Press,  a  weekly  just 


30  miles  from  Wrangell. 

At  the  time,  both  papers  were  owned  by 
the  same  publisher,  and  Bryson  became 
editor  of  the  Sentinel.  When  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  buy  the  paper  came  up  in  1971,  the 
Brysons  purchased  the  w'eekly  for  about 
$20,000. 

Since  then,  a  combination  of  lively  edit¬ 
ing,  strong  community  identification  and 
plain  hard  work  have  enabled  them  to 
build  the  paper  into  a  healthy  operation 
grossing  more  than  twice  what  they  paid, 
initially. 

The  Sentinel  is  offset.  Printing  is  done 
by  the  Ketchikan  Daily  News,  some  90 
miles  south  of  Wrangell.  Bryson  sends 
camera-ready  copy  to  the  plant  by  ferry, 
and  the  finished  tabloid-size  papers  (aver¬ 
ages  12-14  pages)  are  returned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  same  way. 

This  arrangement  works  best  in  the 
summer,  when  Wrangell  has  daily  ferry 
service  both  north  and  southbound.  But  in 
winter,  the  schedule  is  reduced  to  three 
boats  a  week,  which  has  forced  the  Senti¬ 
nel  to  change  its  publication  day  from 
Friday  to  Wednesday. 

That’s  not  a  good  day  for  some  adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  Sentinel  lost  one  of  the 
town’s  two  grocery  accounts  because  of  it, 
but  Bryson  expects  to  go  back  to  the 
Friday  schedule  when  the  daily  boats  re¬ 
sume. 

About  the  only  other  problem  posed  by 
the  ferry  schedule  is  that  the  boats  fre¬ 
quently  call  at  Wrangell,  a  stop  about 
midway  on  the  run  between  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert,  B.C.  and  Sitka,  at  three  or  four  in 
the  morning,  costing  the  editor  a  little  lost 
sleep. 

A  writing  journalist,  with  virtually  no 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Picture  of  the  Year,  National  Press  Photographers  Assn 
Sal  Veder,  AP  San  Francisco 


On  this  one  story  alone.  The 
Associated  Press  won  three 
awards  for  photographic 
excellence. 

Editorial  quality  like  this  plus 
our  new  Laserphoto  transmission 
system  mean  a  winning 
combination  for  AP  members. 


George  Polk  Memorial  Award.  George  Brich,  AP  Los  Angeles 


for  ap  members,  photo  excellence  has  become  a  familiar  tune  m 

AP  W  irephoto. ..  Still  i\o.  I 


First  Place,  National  Headliners  Club.  Steve  Pyle,  AP  Columbus 


Weekly  editor 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


“back  shop”  experience,  Bryson  prefers 
the  central  plant  method  of  publication  to 
wrestling  w’ith  his  own  press.  “Never  get 
involved  with  anything  that  needs  grease 
or  ink,”  he  once  said  in  a  statement  of 
philosophy  calculated  to  make  most  old- 
time  editor-printers  shudder. 

It  works  well  for  the  Sentinel,  though. 
The  tiny  shop  on  Wrangell’s  Front  Street, 
looking  out  over  the  harbor  and  the  wind¬ 
swept  straits,  contains  everything  needed 
to  put  together  a  newspaper:  typesetting 
equipment,  headline  writer,  waxer,  small 
darkroom,  big  layout  tables,  a  couple  of 
typewriters  and  lots  of  scissors  for  clip¬ 
ping  art  from  various  monthly  services 
which  Bryson  utilizes. 

Recently,  he  made  a  major  investment 
in  photo-typesetting  equipment  that  makes 
the  job  go  more  quickly  and  results  in 
sharper,  cleaner  type  and  columns.  “It’s  a 
big  investment  for  a  small  publication  like 
this,”  he  says,  “but  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
faith  in  this  town  and  her  people.” 

The  faith,  and  a  lot  of  help  from  his 
friends,  sustained  Bryson  and  the  Senti¬ 
nel  in  the  summer  of  1972  when  he  lost 
his  wife,  Linda,  in  a  plane  accident. 

Bryson  who  also  pilots  a  flying  service 
in  Wrangell  in  addition  to  his  newspaper 
was  at  the  controls  of  a  small  single-engine 
floatplane  on  a  flight  from  Victoria,  B.C. 


to  Wrangell  when,  about  160  miles  north 
of  Victoria,  the  plane  suddenly  went  out 
of  control.  Bryson  tells  what  happened: 

“I  know  I  lost  elevator  and  rudder  con¬ 
trol.  I  got  partial  control  with  power 
about  half  way  around  in  the  spiral  but 
lost  it  again.  The  plane  went  into  a  steep 
dive.  We  were  both  wearing  shoulder  har¬ 
nesses.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  am  here. 
Linda’s  wasn’t  as  tight  as  I  like  them  and 
I  was  about  to  tell  her  to  cinch  it  dowm 
when  the  accident  happened. 

“After  the  plane  hit,  the  next  thing  I 
remember  was  getting  out  into  the  water. 
It  was  windy,  about  20  knots,  and  cold.  I 
got  my  wits  about  me  and  went  back  into 
the  cockpit  to  get  Linda  out.  I  got  her 
harness  loose  and  got  hold  of  her  arm  but 
couldn’t  get  her  out.” 

Now,  nearly  two  years  later,  Jamie 
Bryson  has  managed  to  get  back  on  an 
even  keel  after  the  tragedy,  but  it  hasn’t 
been  easy.  “Linda  carried  more  than  her 
share  of  the  load  at  the  Sentinel,”  he 
says.  “It  was  one  helluva  blow!”  Trying 
to  keep  a  family  of  seven  children  togeth¬ 
er  after  the  loss  of  their  mother  didn’t 
make  things  any  easier,  but  several 
friends  joined  the  part-time  staff  to  put 
out  the  paper  during  the  first  few’  weeks. 

Belies  heavily  on  staff 

Bryson  now  relies  heavily  on  his  com¬ 
position  staff,  Barbara  Maenhout,  and 
Donna  Kurti,  who  handles  advertising  on 
a  part-time  basis.  “Without  them  we 
wouldn’t  have  made  it,”  he  notes.  Mrs. 
Maenhout,  particularly,  is  called  upon  to 


work  some  rather  long  and  strange  hours, 
especially  when  final  layout  and  pasteup 
are  in  progress. 

A  typical  edition  of  the  Sentinel  con¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  Wrangell  community 
items,  three  or  four  columns  of  folksy 
news  from  the  outlying  lumber  camps  in 
the  Wrangell  area.  Residents  in  these 
camps  are  mostly  seasonal  workers,  but 
there  also  is  a  year-round  population  of 
regulars  and  the  tiny  communities  make 
up  an  important  part  of  the  Sentinel’s 
readership. 

“Coffman  Comments,”  “Tylerville  Top¬ 
ics,”  and  “Galla-Vanting”  are  among  the 
most  popular  features  in  the  paper  for 
camp  and  town  readers  alike.  Most  of  the 
residents  in  the  isolated  camps  are  well 
kn<nvn  in  Wrangell  where  they  do  their 
shopping.  Bryson  pays  a  dollar  or  two  per 
column  inch  for  these  offerings  and  feels 
he’s  getting  more  than  his  money’s  worth. 

Strong  community  identification  has 
paid  off  for  the  Sentinel.  Bryson  leaves 
the  national-international  news  to  the 
dailies.  He  does  occasionally  run  some 
.■\laska  state  news,  but  is  even  light  on 
that  on  the  theory  that  most  people  who 
want  to  keep  up  with  such  news  will  do  so 
by  subscribing  to  a  bigger  paper,  several 
of  which  are  circulated  in  Wrangell. 

But  the  Sentinel,  which  used  to  carry 
the  slogan  “The  Only  Paper  in  the  World 
that  Cares  What  Happens  in  Wrangell, 
.Alaska”  on  its  masthead,  is  edited  on  the 
theory  that  if  people  want  to  know  what’s 
happening  in  Wrangell,  they’ve  got  to 
read  the  Sentinel,  It’s  true.  There  is  no 
local  competition,  broadcast  or  print. 

(irisis  adds  new  weekly 

The  closest  newspaper  to  Wrangell,  the 
Press  in  Petersbrug,  recently  went  out  of 
business;  its  publisher  w’as  faced  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  old  debts  inherited  when  he 
bought  the  paper  w’hich  he  could  not  han¬ 
dle.  Jamie  Bryson,  who  has  watched  the 
Petersburg  situation  closely  and  knew 
what  the  problems  were,  turned  down 
several  chances  to  buy  the  Press. 

Instead,  he  moved  quickly  to  fill  the  void 
when  the  paper  folded.  Within  a  week  he 
was  on  the  streets  of  Alaska’s  “Little 
Norway”  with  the  Petersburg  Pilot.  It 
was  a  struggle  for  his  small  staff  in 
Wrangell,  augmented  by  one  staffer  in 
Petersburg,  but  amazingly  both  the  Senti¬ 
nel  and  the  new  Pilot  came  out  on  time 
that  first  week  in  February. 

Southeastern  .Alaska’s  magnificent 
mountains,  inland  waterways  and  lush, 
green  islands  are  attractive  backdrops  for 
the  little  towns  of  Wrangell  and  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  Living  there  is  pleasant,  and 
Bryson  realizes  there  may  be  many 
staffers  on  newspapers  in  the  “Lower 
Forty-Eight”  who  might  envy  him. 

He  knows  that  feeling  having  spent 
eleven  years  with  the  San  Diego  Union  as 
a  reporter,  night  city  editor  and  sometime 
county  editor,  dreaming  of  having  his  own 
paper.  But  he  cautions  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  a  weekly  prosper,  and  in  Alaska 
if  the  high  costs  don’t  get  you  the  long, 
cold  winters  often  will. 

On  balance,  though,  Bryson  thinks  it 
has  been  worthwhile.  The  future  of  Alas¬ 
ka  is  bright,  both  Wrangell  and  Pe¬ 
tersburg  are  economically  solid. 


Regardless  of  the  weather, 

advertising  climate 

is  favorable  in  smaller  city 

daily  newspapers 

Every  page  in  a  smaller  city  daily  newspaper 
is  a  “local  news”  page.  Its  lively  coverage  of 
local  happenings  creates  a  most  favorable 
“climate"  for  the  advertisers  of  goods  and 
services.  It  is  this  same  local  interest  that 
gives  depth  of  readership  to  every  page  of 
the  newspaper.  That  means  even  modest 
space  advertisements  are  seen  and  read. 

To  discover  all  the  advantages  of 
advertising  in  smaller  city  daily  newspapers, 
try  a  test  in  several  suitable  markets.  Ask  us. 


Nevyspapers 
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The  list  gets  longer 

Five  more  publishers  of  growing  dailies 

buy  the  riew  Gioss  Ck)smo  off^ 


Okaygentlernen 
why? 


"Our  Goss  sextuple  has  been 
doing  a  good  job  for  us  for  fifty 
years.  So  we  have  confidence 
in  Goss.  That,  more  than  any 
other  single  factor,  influenced 
our  selection  of  the  new  Cosmo. 


Frank  Walser,  President 


and  Publisher 


Hazleton  Standard-Speaker 
Hazleton,  Pennsylvania 


"The  Cosmo  promises  to  satisfy 
our  need  for  speed,  color  and 
fidelity  of  reproduction.  We 
believe  that  both  readers  and 
advertisers  will  respond  affirm 
atively  to  the  product  that 
will  flow  from  our  Cosmo.' 

—Howard  J.  Brown,  Publisher 
Kenosha  News 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


This  adverttsement  was  printed  on  a 
Goss  Cosmo  at  the  Kenosha  News, 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  U.S  JL  For  complete 
information  on  the  new  Cosmo,  call  or  write: 

Goss  Division,  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 
Rockwell  International,  5601  West  31st  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


“The  Goss  Cosmo,  which  we 
selected  for  an  eight-unit 
installation,  is  built  exactly  for 
our  needs.  But  most  of  all, 
k  to  us  Goss  represents 
m  reliability  and  service.” 

5  —David  R.  Bradley,  President 
jV  and  Publisher 

!  St.  Joseph  News-Press 

SL  Joseph  Gazette 
St  Joseph,  Missouri 


“When  Goss  announced  the 
Cosmo,  we  knew  it  was  perfect  for 
our  needs  in  the  fast-growing 
Monmouth  County  market— both 
for  today  and  for  the  future.” 

—Arthur  Z.  Kamin,  President  and  Editor 
The  Daily  Register 
^  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 


“First,  we  believe  in  the  Goss 
product,  its  engineering  and 
its  durability.  Second,  our 
past  association  with  the 
Goss  people  has  always 
been  excellent.  We  know 
the  service  will  be  there  if 
we  need  it.  Finally,  we  con¬ 
sider  the  Cosmo  to  be  top 
value  for  the  dollar  when  it 
comes  to  a  double-width 
press  for  medium-size 
newspapers.” 

—Austin  C.  Drukker,  Publisher 
The  Daily  Advance 
Dover,  New  Jersey 


If  you’re  thinking  of  going  to  offset,  look  into  the  Goss  Cosmo. 

This  double-width,  semi-cylindrical,  rotary,  web-fed  unit- 
style  press  is  designed  in  the  traditional  arch  configuration  for 
operating  spe^  up  to  50,000  impressions  per  hour.  With 
its  many  automated  features  and  its  excellent  halftone 
and  color  reproduction,  the  Cosmo  is  a  natural  for  any 
medium-  to  large-size  newspaper  that’s  under  pressure 
to  print  more . . .  and  do  it  faster. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 

jMhoe  scienoe  gets  down  to  business 


A  "TIMELY  CHANGE"  was  made  recently 
(April  II,  1974)  as  a  new  sign  bearing  the 
Charleston  Newspapers  name  and  insignia  was 
erected  outside  the  newspaper  plant.  Formerly 
known  as  Newspaper  Agency  Corporation,  the 
West  Virginia  firm  changed  its  name  last  year 
to  Charleston  Newspapers.  Charleston  News¬ 
papers  is  a  joint  venture  for  three  publications 
— the  Charleifon  Gazette,  the  Charleston  Dally 
Mall  and  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail.  New  Goss 
Metro  Offset  presses  now  are  in  use  in  the  re¬ 
cently  completed  addition  to  the  building  whi  ch 
now  occupies  one  full  city  block.  Cost  of  the 
project  was  $4.5  million.  Remodeling  of  the 
interior  of  the  structure  is  under  way  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  late  summer. 


Fight  over  control 
of  paper  goes  to  trial 

Contesting  suits  by  stockholders  bat¬ 
tling  for  control  of  The  Evening  Capital, 
only  daily  newspaper  in  .\nnapolis,  Mary¬ 
land,  are  scheduled  for  trial  May  13  in 
the  .Anne  .Arundel  County  circuit  court. 

.A  party  to  the  suit  is  Jack  .Anderson, 
the  columnist,  who  owns  10,822  shares  of 
Capital  Gazette  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Evening  Capital. 

The  Evening  Capital  was  purchased  in 
1968  for  $2.5  million  by  Phillip  Merrill, 
Aleyer  Feldman,  former  White  House  aide 
to  President  Kennedy,  David  Ginsburg, 
former  general  counsel  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  Tyler  .Abell,  stepson 
of  the  late  Drew  Pearson,  and  Anderson. 
In  1970  Abell  sold  his  105,000  shares  to 
Merrill,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Evening  Capital.  Merrill  resold  them  to 
Harold  H.  Kramer,  a  real  estate  investor, 
and  Kramer  gave  Merrill  voting  rights 
which  gave  him  effective  control  of  the 
Evening  Capital  and  four  smaller  papers 
published  by  Capital  Gazette  Newspapers. 

Anderson,  Feldman  and  Ginsburg  are 
challenging  the  Merrill  sale  to  Kramer. 
They  claim  there  was  an  agreement 
among  the  original  owners  that  they  must 
be  offered  first  chance  to  purchase  stock 
that  became  available.  Merrill  and 
Kramer  deny  this. 

The  .Anderson-Feldman-Ginsburg  group 
has  indicated  that  if  it  wins  the  court 
battle,  Merrill  will  be  deposed  as  the 
Evening  Capital’s  publisher. 
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Bill  puts  curb  on  news 
media  in  wiretap  cases 


The  Florida,  Senate  voted  Tuesday 
(.April  16)  to  make  it  a  felony  for  the 
news  media  to  identify  the  innocent  whose 
telephone  conversations  are  tapped  by  po¬ 
lice  hunting  the  guilty. 

Sen.  Tom  Johnson  (R.,  West  Palm 
Beach)  said  his  wiretap  proposal 
(SB239)  was  prompted  by  Miami’s  “Mar¬ 
ket  Connection”  case,  in  which  wiretaps 
were  used  to  bring  highly  publicized  alle¬ 
gations  of  bribery  and  conspiracy  against 
several  Dade  County  officeholders. 

That  case  ended  in  dismissal  of  most 
charges,  but  Johnson  said  that  persons 
who  were  never  even  indicted  had  their 
names  published  along  with  those  who 
were  indicted — simply  because  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  a  chance  conversation  with 
some  of  the  indicted  persons  during  the 
period  of  the  wiretapping. 

“The  newspapers  virtually  prosecuted 
them  in  the  newspapers  and  ruined  their 
reputations,”  he  said. 

Under  his  bill,  persons  indicted  or 
charged  by  a  prosecutor  or  named  as 
unindicted  co-conspirators,  could  be  iden¬ 
tified  in  printed  and  broadcast  news  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  wiretap  case. 

Others  that  the  indicted  persons  may 
have  talked  with,  such  as  co-workers  or 
family  and  friends,  could  not  be  identified 


as  having  had  their  conversations  moni¬ 
tored. 

Johnson  said  that  in  the  Miami  case,  “it 
was  reported,  accurately,  that  there  were 
several  persons  who  talked  to  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  incident  and  had  their 
conversations  monitored. 

“By  innuendo,  this  connected  them  with 
it,  too.” 

.As  a  third-degree  felony,  the  reporter 
or  broadcaster  found  to  be  responsible  for 
di.sclosure  of  an  innocent  person’s  name  in 
a  wiretap  case  could  be  jailed  for  up  to 
five  years  and  fined  as  much  as  $10,000. 

Sen.  Richard  .A.  Pettigrew,  (D.,  Miami) 
cast  the  lone  vote  against  sending  John¬ 
son’s  bill  to  the  House,  where  a  similar 
proposal  (BH977)  is  pending  on  the 
calendar. 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  constititional,”  said 
Pettigrew. 

• 

New  media  director 

Robert  Lilley,  former  vicepresident  in 
media  at  Grey  .Advertising,  has  joined 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  .Advertising  Inc.  as  a 
vicepresident-media  director.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  media  planning  and  imple¬ 
menting. 
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Agency,  advertiser  organizations 
endorse  ABC  data  bank  project 


The  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  (4A’s)  and  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  (ANA)  have  both 
given  their  endorsement  to  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulation  (ABC)  Research  Data 
Bank  project  for  newspapers. 

The  endorsements  thus  sends  the  proj¬ 
ect  -nearly  four  years  in  development — 
into  final  action.  The  research  data  bank 
which  has  been  designed  to  provide  a  cen¬ 
tral  and  easily  accessible  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  newspapers  circulations, 
readerships  and  limited  audience  break¬ 
downs  according  to  sex,  household,  age, 
education,  marital  status  and  income  cate¬ 
gories,  has  also  been  approved  by  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  (INAE)  and  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  Inc.  (NAB). 

The  next  step  now  is  to  begin  to  coordi¬ 
nate  local  audience  research  into  a  form 
which  will  allow  comparable  market-to- 
market  data  on  any  newspaper  in  any 
region. 

According  to  plans  for  the  project,  U.S. 
publishers  will  use  a  standardized  four 
page  form  to  submit  audience  research 
data  to  ABC  for  insertion  into  the  data 
bank.  Prior  to  the  approval  of  such  a 
centralized  program,  advertisers  had  to 
contact  newspapers  individually  to  get  in¬ 
formation  that  often  times  did  not  com¬ 
pare  from  one  study  to  another. 

Broader  visibility 

For  newspapers,  the  data  bank  service 
was  designed  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
broader  visibility  with  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies  at  the  early 
planning  stages  of  media  selection. 


Presently  ABC  has  circulation,  popula¬ 
tion,  household  and  market  data  on  ap¬ 
proximately  1.300  newspapers.  Hopefully, 
the  additional  information  will  comple¬ 
ment  what  has  already  been  gathered  for 
a  more  complete  picture. 

Part  of  the  problem  in  coordinating 
such  information,  has  l>een  choosing  a 
widely  acceptable  form  and  definition  of 
individual  markets.  Despite  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  such  a  program,  the  problem  of 
whether  to  utilize  data  according  to  Stan¬ 
dard  Metropolitan  Statistical  .4rea 
(SMS.\),  .4rea  of  Dominant  Influence 
(.4DI),  or  other  demographic  forms  has 
plagued  the  development.  According  to 
one  4A’s  spokesman,  it  is  still  a  problem 
which  will  have  to  be  ironed  out. 

The  newspaper  committee  in  handing 
out  its  endorsement  also  agreed  on  two 
stipulations:  First,  that  when  a  study  is 
contemplated,  the  procedures  for  conduc¬ 
ting  it  must  be  reviewed.  Second,  the  com¬ 
mittee  agreed  that  when  research  is  con¬ 
ducted,  all  data  must  be  disclosed  and 
released. 

Insures  quality 

Such  stipulations  more  or  less  insure 
the  quality  of  the  information  which  will 
be  fed  into  the  data  bank.  Throughout  the 
course  of  the  project’s  development,  the 
endorsing  organizations  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  develop  acceptable  newspaper 
audience  research  standards  that  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  medium,  agency  and 
advertiser. 

According  to  Thurman  Pierce  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  4A’s  Newspaper  Committee,  the  data 
bank  will  provide  a  central  place  that 


“research  buyers  and  media  people  can 
use  when  they’re  buying  national  cam¬ 
paigns.’’ 

In  endorsing  the  project,  he  cited  the 
agencies  need  for  information  that  was 
standardized.  “Standardization,”  he  said, 
“has  been  needed  from  the  way  a  question 
was  asked  to  the  way  it  finally  goes  to  the 
advertiser.”  This,  he  added,  is  the  major 
step  toward  that  direction. 

William  Edgley,  manager  of  media  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Pillsbury  Company  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  -\NA  Newspaper  Advertising 
Committee,  said  such  a  program  “will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers.  We  endorse  this  program  and  en¬ 
courage  the  widespread  support  of  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers.” 

In  making  the  endorsements  both 
groups  agreed  that  some  70  newspaper 
studies — none  older  than  three  years  old — 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
program  and  be  fed  now  into  the  ABC 
Research  Data  Bank. 

That  leaves  newspapers  now  to  begin 
developing  research  in  the  approved  form. 
During  the  initial  year’s  bank  computeri¬ 
zation  will  be  funded  by  ABC.  However, 
subsequent  costs  of  the  data  imput  and 
data  bank  reports  will  be  shared  by  parti¬ 
cipating  publishers,  advertiser  and  agen¬ 
cies  requesting  information  reports. 


Union  Fidelity  Life  Insurance,  a  sub¬ 
urban  Philadelphia-based  firm,  has  been 
fined  $800  by  the  Washington,  i).C.  super¬ 
intendent  for  four  allegedly  misleading 
statements  in  a  December  30  newspaper 
ad. 

The  company  agreed  to  pay  the  fine  on 
March  1  rather  than  go  l)efore  a  hearing. 
Maximilian  Wallach,  superintendent,  said 
the  imposition  of  the  fine  marks  the  first 
time  since  1967  that  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  has  been  so  penalized. 

The  four  allegedly  misleading  state¬ 
ments  were  listed  as:  wording  that  “gives 
the  impression”  that  there  is  no  waiting 
period  for  insurance  benefits  in  the  event 
of  illness;  a  statement  “.  .  .  mail  your  ap¬ 
plication  today  during  this  acceptance 
period”  when  there  is  no  expiration  date 
in  the  ad;  a  statement  that  a  couple  who 
applied  would  pay  less;  an  implication 
that  customers  would  receive  cash  pay¬ 
ment  that  could  be  spent  for  any  purpose. 
• 

Promotes  streak-wear 

Taking  advantage  of  the  latest  campus 
craze,  Blitz-Weinhard  Beer  Company  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  will  be  using  ads  in  11 
college  newspapers  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  to  promote  “streak-wear.” 

A  choice  of  three  t-shirts  including  one 
with  a  streaking  team  emblem  is  offered 
for  $2.50.  Advertising  headline  suggests, 
“Have  a  Blitz-Weinhard  apres  streak  par¬ 
ty.” 

Additional  copy  states,  “Granted  it 
doesn’t  offer  quite  the  comfort  of  your 
streaking  outfit,  but  it  does  have  certain 
advantages  on  a  cold  night.”  Honig- 
Cooper  &  Harrington  of  San  Francisco  is 
the  agency. 
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I  RAY*  DICK  WEST  tlic  gdiig's  bII  herc! 

^  35  reasons  why  98%  of  Altoona  families— 

and  4  out  of  5  in  our  metro  area— read  one  daily 
newspaper.  That  paper  gives  them  what  they 
want  to  read:  local  and  national  news,  buying 
news,  and  their  favorite  comics  and  columns. 

That  paper  is  the  colorful,  complete 

Hltoona  SHZirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
For  ratal,  coll  Richard  E.  BcaUr,  Ad  Mgr.  814-944-7171 
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V\feallthinkh^ 
of oursdve&  Ife  what 
odia'peopfediink 
mat  counts. 

We  think  we’re  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  covering  the  increased  activities  of  our 
readers.  And  satisfying  their  need  to  know  more  about  what’s  going  on. 

But  wouldn’t  you  be  more  convinced  if  someone  else  told  you  how  they  think  we’re  doing? 


This  is  what 
The  Headliners  Club 
thinks  of  us: 

In  this  year’s  journalism  competition 
they  awarded  The  Dallas  Times 
Herald  4  first  places;  2  second  places; 
and  1  third  place. 

That’s  more  than  any  other 
Texas  newspaper. 


This  is  what  the  Texas 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
(APME)  Association  thinks  of  us: 

In  this  year’s  annual  contest  they 
awarded  The  Dallas  Times  Herald 
3  first  places;  5  second  places;  and 
5  honorable  mentions. 

That ’s  more  than  any  other 
Texas  newspaper. 


This  is  what 
The  Dallas  Press  Club 
thinks  of  us: 

At  their  annual  Communications 
Awards  Dinner  they  awarded  The 
Dallas  Times  Herald  6  Katies  and  8 
honorable  mentions. 

That’s  more  than  any  other 
Dallas  area  newspaper. 


These  awards  are  based  on  editorial  excellence 
and  professional  journalism. 

In  doing  more  for  our  readers  we’re  doing  more  for  ourselves. 

TE  Q4LMS  TIMES  HBMLD 

You’re  doing  more.  We’re  doing  more. 

Represented  nationally  by  Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  Inc. 


WALL-TO-WALL  BRIDES — "What  do  I  do  with  all  the  old  brides’  pictures?"  Andrea 
Johns,  family  section  staff  member  of  The  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  asked  her  boss,  Joy 
Gallagher.  "I  don't  care;  paper  the  wall  with  them,"  Joy  said.  Andrea  did.  The  per¬ 
manently  decoupaged  wall  measures  92  by  55  Inches,  and  Is  a  conversation  piece. 
(Staff  Photo  by  Lloyd  Moebius) 


Vermont  house  kills 
‘right-to-reply’  bill 

A  rewritten  bill  designed  originally  to 
require  newspapers  to  pay  more  money  to 
delivery  boys  and  girls  when  supplements 
were  included  was  killed  by  the  Vermont 
House  Commerce  Committee  (March  29), 
chiefly  because  of  the  political  implica¬ 
tions  put  into  the  new  version.  The  stand¬ 
ing  vote  was  81-32. 

The  penny-per-paper  increase  for  sup¬ 
plement-bearing  newspapers  was  included 
in  the  rewritten  version  but  was  not  the 
focus  of  the  legislation. 

The  new  draft  included  provisions  for 
editorial  reply  by  people  who  felt  they 
were  “assailed”  by  newspapers,  and  an 
item  that  would  have  required  the  jour¬ 
nals  to  charge  the  same  for  political  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  lowest  rate  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

.\ccording  to  Robert  W.  Mitchell,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Rutland  Daily  Herald, 
the  original  bill  would  only  have  required 
newspapers  to  pay  carriers  extra  when  ad 
supplements  were  delivered,  but  the  effect 
of  it  would  have  been  to  put  carriers 
under  regulation  of  the  state  Labor  De¬ 
partment  and  make  them  employes  rather 
than  independent  contractors. 

Both  were  hit  as  discriminatory  by  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  measure.  Particularly 
offensive  was  the  inclusion  that  the  “as¬ 
sailed”  person  be  given  equal  space  for  a 
reply.  The  definition  of  “assail”  was  open 
to  question  on  the  House  floor. 

The  amendments  were  attached  by  Rep. 
P'rancis  Esposito  (R  of  Rutland).  The 
changes  were  viewed  by  some  in  the 
House  as  an  effort  to  aid  the  amender’s 
political  career.  Fisposito  has  flirted  with 
an  announcement  for  the  U.S.  House. 

The  sponsors  of  the  original  measure 
did  not  even  support  Esposito’s  amended 
bill.  Rep.  Richard  Snelling  (R  of  Shel¬ 
burne)  maintaining  that  he  probably  was 
entitled  to  the  “assailed”  category  and  re¬ 
ply  as  much  as  anyone,  led  the  fight 
against  the  bill. 

He  said  that  if  it  were  made  into  law, 
replies  could  mean  there  would  be  no 
space  for  news.  He  said  it  was  an  in¬ 
fringement  on  free  press.  Eighty  House 
members  agreed  with  him. 


Withholding  of  news 
backed  by  260  editors 

A  survey  of  the  .Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  membership  indicates  that 
“most  editors  agree  that  there  are  times 
when  news  should  be  withheld,  or  pub¬ 
lication  delayed,”  Joe  Shoquist,  managing 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  reports 
in  the  April  issue  of  APME  News. 

The  poll  was  taken  following  the  al¬ 
leged  kidnapping  of  Patricia  Hearst  and 
Reg  Murphy  in  which  news  media,  in¬ 
cluding  the  .AP,  participated  in  a  news 
blackout. 

“.A  small  minority  of  editors,”  Shoquist 


reported,  “indicated  that  they  would  rare¬ 
ly,  if  ever,  consider  it  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  to  withhold  or  delay  publication.  But 
the  majority  who  responded  feel  that  if  a 
life  is  at  stake,  or  if  the  nation’s  security 
is  involved,  they  would  at  least  delay 
printing  a  story.” 

Of  328  replies  received,  260  editors  said 
they  agreed  with  the  Hearst  blackout  of 
12 ’,2  hours,  40  disagreed  and  28  were  not 
sure,  Shoquist  said. 

• 

Evelyn  Caldwell  ends 
45  year  career 

After  45  years,  250,000  miles  and  7,842 
columns,  Evelyn  Caldwell,  reporter  and 
more  recently  consumer  columnist  for  the 
Vancouver  Sun  in  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  is  retiring. 

Better  known  as  Penny  Wise,  Miss 
Caldwell  has  written  a  shopping  guide  for 
Canadians  during  the  last  30  years.  Long 
before  it  was  fashionable  or  even  thought 
of  in  the  U.S.,  the  reporter  crusaded 
against  the  marketing  and  advertising 
factions  who,  she  said,  “are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  confusing  women  when  they 
do  their  shopping  with  their  everlasting 
cheating,  their  everlasting  games,  contests 
and  frills  that  keep  prices  up.” 

The  reporter  has  traveled  from  Paris  to 
Moscow  to  Fiji  as  a  feature  writer  and 
war  correspondent.  Other  beats  she  has 
covered  during  her  career  range  from  city 
hall,  police  courts  to  provincial  politics 
and  coronations. 


'4  Important  Reasons  Why' 


A  billion  $  market  should  be  a  part  of  your 
marketing  strategy.  Ask  us.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 


(Eric  Slimes -News 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.,  12th  &  Sossofros  Sts..  Erie,  Po  ,  16501 
Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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AaTheWWasMngton  Post 

(WhaC^  the  question?) 


What  attracts  the  attention  of  more  influential 
leaders  in  Washington  than  The  New  York 
Times,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Time, 
Newsweek  and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
combined? 


New  ad  problems  seen 
in  post-crisis  era 

If  the  energy  crisis  is  over  as  President 
Nixon  claims,  then,  according  to  Ernest 
A.  Jones,  chairman  of  D’Arcy-MacManus 
&  Masius,  it’s  time  for  the  real  trouble  to 
begin. 

Speaking  before  the  Adcraft  Club  of 
Detroit,  Jones  said,  “As  far  as  communi¬ 
cations  in  all  its  aspects  is  concerned,  the 
real  crisis  for  advertising  begins  when  the 
so-called  crisis  ends.”  He  cited  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  problems,  some  which  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  energy  crisis  hit  the  nation,  some 
which  popped  up  during  it,  that  business 
and  advertising  had  better  solve. 

“Our  research  indicates  the  pent-up 
consumer  demand  is  approaching  that 
which  business  faced  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,”  he  said.  Jones  added  that  re¬ 
search  needed  to  find  out  if  availability  of 
a  product  has  taken  precedence  over  price 
and  quality,  how  much  present  consumer 
preferences  are  based  on  circumstance,  or 
what  continuing  scarcities  and  price  in¬ 
creases  have  done  to  brand  names  and 
consumer  loyalties. 

Post-crisis  patterns 

He  warned  that,  “.\dvertising  and 
media  and  all  the  attendant  services  can¬ 
not  afford  to  play  the  waiting  game  until 
national  and  international  uncertainties 
are  resolved.  This  should  be  the  time  for 
getting  ready,  of  preparing  courselves  for 
the  job  which  lies  ahead.” 

Jones  said  that  already  some  apparent 


facts  and  patterns  were  beginning  to  form 
in  the  post-crisis  era.  Among  the  ones  he 
cited  were: 

— Advertising  budgets  around  the  coun¬ 
try  are  remaining  remarkably  firm  and 
total  expenditures  for  all  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising  may  show  a  slight  increase  for  the 
year. 

— Transitional  problems  of  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry  should  lift  as  the  consumer  settles 
down  to  selection  based  on  specific  need, 
rather  than  running  to  small  cars. 

— Continued  conservation  efforts  includ¬ 
ing  a  search  for  alternate  energy  sources 
and  national  self-sufficiency  have  ad¬ 
vanced  the  fuel  supply  situation  at  least 
20  years  in  the  last  20  months. 

— Business  is  planning  a  12%  increase 
in  capital  outlay  during  the  last  half  of 
his  year  and  into  1975,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  ad  veteran  also  predicted  that 
while  inflation  would  continue  to  plague 
the  nation,  it  would  move  at  a  slower  pace 
then  before. 

Professional  (lexibiiily 

Meanwhile,  to  take  care  of  changes  and 
events  transforming  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting,  Jones  said  the  industry  should  be 
prepared  to  exhibit  professional  flexibility 
as  more  is  demanded  of  it.  For  example, 
he  said,  “Dual-dollar  advertising  demands 
flexibility  of  creative  though,  which  we 
had  all  better  master  for  it  will  be  a  long 
time,  if  ever,  in  my  opinion,  that  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets  will  equal  advertising  needs. 
And  when  budgets  do  not  expand,  then 
our  talents,  our  ingenuity  must.” 


He  added,  that  advertising  in  every 
category  “had  better  be  prepared  to  carry 
a  double  and  even  triple  burden.  It  must 
move  the  products,  of  course,  but  it  must 
also  strengthen  the  reputation  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  move  the  public  toward  trust 
and  respect  for  the  business  of  business, 
the  necessity  of  profit,  the  somewhat  ob¬ 
scured  fact  that  in  all  the  world  there 
exists  no  substitute  for  the  free  enterprise 
system.” 

• 

Weekly  group  buys 
twelfth  newspaper 

A  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  weekly 
newspaper  group  has  just  acquired  its 
twelfth  newspaper. 

Suburban  Newspaper  Publications,  Inc., 
Cupertino,  Ca.,  announced  it  has  pur¬ 
chased  April  3  the  Saratoga  News,  an 
18-year-old  weekly  with  71  percent  satur¬ 
ation  of  paid  circulation  in  its  market. 
Besides  the  5,500  paid  annual  subscribers, 
the  News  circulates  5,000  of  the  West 
Valley  Advocate,  a  free  publication. 

The  acquisition,  from  founders  Sherman 
Miller  and  Helen  McCleod,  puts  total 
SNPI  circulation  at  215,000  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  53,000  of  which  is  paid. 

Other  SNPI  publications  are  the  Milpi¬ 
tas  Post,  East  San  Jose  Stin,  Almaden- 
Cnmhrian  Sun,  South  San  Jose  Sun,  Cen¬ 
tral  San  Jose  Sun,  Campbell  Press,  Santa 
Clara  Sun,  Cupertino  Courier,  Sunnyvale 
Scribe,  Mountain  View  Sun  and  Los  Altos 
Town  Crier. 


Ibll  your  customers  to  place 
their  ads  sotnewh^^  else. 


An  unusual  marketing  theory  on  the  surface,  but  when  the  somewhere  else  is  a  Lester  A. 
Stone  scrapbook,  it  can  add  up  to  a  substantial  sales  increase. 

Because  when  you  present  someone  with  one  of  our  scrapbooks,  you’re  giving  him  a  very 
effective  way  to  record  his  advertising  campaigns  and  plan  new  ones. 

Take  a  minute  to  show  him  how  to  use  it;  how  to  note  sales  results  in  the  margins  and  show 
him  how  to  record  color  and  preprint  inserts. 

A  simple  enough  process. 

But  you  know,  during  all  the  time  we  Stones 

have  been  selling  scrapbooks,  we’ve  found  that  d  enn  u  i  i  n-in>in 

the  best  way  to  get  someone  to  take  more  ads  is  to  l^^lyoke,  Mass.  01 040 

ask  him  to  put  his  ads  somewhere  else.  TEL:  (413)  532-7207 
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inside  phoenix 
1974 


The  Arizona 

REPUBLIC 


The  Phoenix  you  zeroed  in  on  with  your  ’73  marketing  strategy  is  gone.  160,000 
new  consumers  jumped  into  a  metro  market  that  now  totals  1.3  million.  Retail 
sales  shot  up  15.9%  to  $3.63  billion.  And  significant  changes  took  place  in  / 
consumer  buying  habits. 


...AND  HOW  TO  HIT  IT. 

“Inside  Phoenix ’74”  is  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  analysis 
available  of  Phoenix  demographics,  shopping  trends,  econ-  /  ^ 
omy,  retail  sales,  and  product  and  consumer  profiles  in  the 
new  Phoenix.  ^ 

Hailed  as  one  of  the  best  market  data  chronicles  in  the 
nation,  “Inside  Phoenix  ’74”  is  an  indispensable  mar¬ 
keting  tool  for  product  selling  and  testing  in 
Phoenix.  . 

Your  tree  personal  copy  of  “INSIDE  PHOENIX  / 

’74”  is  waiting.  Just  mail  the  coupon.  y  ^6 

I  The  Phoenix 

GAZETTE  ✓  ^  . 


/ 


We  Penetrate  Phoenix  Like  Nothing  Else  Can 

Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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Dorothy  Benson,  formerly  ad  man¬ 
ager,  Wallingford  (Conn.)  Post — to  Edw. 
Malley  Co.,  New  Haven  department  store, 
as  ad  manager. 

*  * 

Stuart  E.  Norwood,  copy  editor  at  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  prior  to  joining 
the  Hillsboro  (N.H.)  Messenger — named 
editor  of  the  weekly. 

♦  *  * 

Glenn  A.  Surrette,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  since  November,  1973 — to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
corder.  Alvin  F.  Oickle,  who  had  been 
serving  as  both  editor  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  since  recent  retirement  of  Harold  E. 
LeVanway,  editor — to  continue  as  editor. 
Previously,  Surrette  was  with  the  Law¬ 
rence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  and  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

*  «  * 

Richard  G.  Harris,  vicepresident,  Reg¬ 
ister  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier,  New  Ha¬ 
ven  Register,  and  Hartford  Times,  and 
assistant  publisher,  Hartford  Times — 
elected  a  director  of  the  Register  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ralph  H.  Montgomery,  former  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  managing  editor,  Willoughby 
(Ohio)  Neu's-Herald — named  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Burlington  (N.C.)  Daily 
Times-Neu's. 

*  * 

Sidney  L.  Nichols  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat.  He  has  been  with  the 
Democrat  for  the  past  four  years  as  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  and  previ¬ 
ously,  for  many  years,  was  with  Branham 
Newspaper  Sales  in  St.  Louis  and  Mem¬ 
phis. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  H.  Einstoss,  managing  editor 
of  the  Visalia  (Nev.)  Times-Delta  since 
1971 — appointed  publisher.  Ronald  I. 
Goble,  currently  farm  editor  succeeds 
him  as  managing  editor. 


Tenth  Annual  INGAA 
University  of  Missouri 

Business  Journalism  Awards 

For  Excellence  In 
Reporting  the  American  Economy 
4-  Four  Awards  of  $1,000 
Four  Distinguished  Runners-up 

Entry  Deadline  June  10 — For  Details  Write 

BUSINESS  JOURNALISM  PROGRAM 

Neff  Hall — University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo.  65201  Ph.  314-882-7862 


news-people 


James  E.  Welch,  25-year  veteran  of 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise-Journal 
composing  room — named  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  systems  manager. 

*  *  e 

John  H.  Murphy  III,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  Afro-American  Newspapers — 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  and  John 
J.  Oliver  moves  up  from  vp  to  president. 
Other  officers  elected  were  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  M.  Moss,  vicepresident;  Mrs.  Mae 
E.  Dyson,  secretary;  George  C.  Lottier, 
treasurer  and  Kenneth  O.  Wilson,  2nd 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  advertising. 

*  * 

William  Grant,  Detroit  Free  Press 
education  writer — named  to  receive  a  spe¬ 
cial  .$1000  award  from  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Advancement  of  Education  Writing 
for  his  reporting  of  the  Detroit  school 
strike  last  fall. 

*  *  * 

Tim  Brennan — named  to  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  position  of  CRT  co-ordinator  for  the 
Charlotte  Observer  I  News’  classified  ad  de¬ 
partment. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Charles  Cihxniss,  editor  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Star-Neu's — appointed  member  of 
California’s  Rehabilitation  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

*  *  * 

William  I-oeb,  publisher  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader — appointed 
to  the  Nevada  State  Council  on  the  Arts. 
Loeb  has  maintained  residence  in  Reno 
since  1952. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Hunt,  co-publisher  of  the 
Gardena  Valley  Neu's  for  17  years,  has 
retired  after  a  54-year  newspaper  career. 
Don  Algie  will  carry  on  as  the  sole  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News. 

*  ♦  • 

Dan  Fitts,  formerly  with  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune — to  city  staff, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Don  Kirkland,  owner  of  Don  Kirkland 
Public  Relations  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Long  Becu:h  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press-Telegram  —  selected 
editor  of  Arizona  Architect.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  public  relations  practice. 

*  *  * 

David  Rohn,  education  editor  for  the 
Indianapolis  News,  has  been  awarded  In¬ 
diana  University’s  annual  Chris  Savage 
Memorial  Award  in  Journalism. 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  II  probably  want  to  Insure  yourself  against 
libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right  violation  up  to  a  maximum  Beyond  that, 
the  risk  may  be  more  than  you  II  want  to  take 
That  s  where  we  come  In  We  ll  handle  the  excess. 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a  program 
You  II  get  quick  action  from  the  one  of  our  5  U.S 
offices  which  is  nearest  you  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th.  Kansas  City. 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York.  San 
Francisco,  Chicago.  Atlanta.  Houston. 


Ronn  Northcutt,  formerly  advertising 
director  of  Quarter  Horse  Racing  Record 
— named  to  advertising  staff  of  Pauls  Val¬ 
ley  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Petri,  news  editor  of  the  Wood¬ 
bury  (N.J.)  Daily  Times — named  city 
editor.  James  R.  Davis,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  will  take  on  news  reporting  responsi¬ 
bilities,  working  on  a  county-wide  basis. 
Steve  Daniels,  wire  editor — promoted  to 
news  editor.  Karen  Schaffner — named 
graphics  editor  and  Charles  Schuck, 
sports  writer — returns  to  the  news  desk 
as  chief  copy  editor. 

*  *  * 

Bracey  Campbell,  Nashville  Banner 

staff  writer — to  chief  political  writer. 

Barr  Nobles,  formerly  with  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News  and  Kevin  W. 
Wears,  previously  with  the  Paris  (Tenn.) 
Post-Intelligencer — joined  the  Banner  as 
copy  editors. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Battle,  executive  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Banner — received  the  1974  Ten¬ 
nessee  4-H  Club  Friendship  Award. 

«  *  * 

Edward  W.  Scripps  III,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Taft  (Calif.)  Midway  Driller 
— married  February  14  to  Mary  Barbara 
Ludi  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

Dan  j.  Forrest al,  director  of  corporate 
public  relations  for  Monsanto  Co. — retired 
in  order  to  establish  a  pr  counselling 
agency  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  James  E. 
McKee  Jr.,  former  editor  of  the  Peter¬ 
borough  (N.H.)  Transcript  and  UPI  re¬ 
porter,  succeeds  Forrestal. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  Ganis — named  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Graphic,  replacing  Larry 
Halden. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Frederick  T.  C.  Yu  will  return  to 
the  post  of  associate  dean  of  Columbia 
University’s  graduate  school  of  journalism 
which  wiil  permit  Norman  E.  Isaacs  to 
resume  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  print 
division. 

*  *  « 

David  Skylar,  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  ComCorp  Inc. — elected 
chairman  of  the  board,  replacing  Sen. 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum,  who  resigned 
and  placed  all  of  his  ComCorp  stock  in  a 
blind  trust.  Skylar,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  newspaper  group,  was  previously 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  Griswold- 
Eschleman  Co.  ad  agency. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  Karam — resigned  from  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  and  Times-Star  to  enter  pri¬ 
vate  law  practice  with  John  A.  Wiethe 
and  Associates,  Cincinnati. 

Rep  retained 

Inland  Newspaper  Representatives  will 
begin  representing  the  Macon  (Mo.) 
Chronicle-Herald  effective  April  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  publisher  Tom  Briggs. 
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Jack  Kauffman  Otfo  A.  Silha  Arthur  O.  Sulzberger  Daniel  J.  Mahoney 

President — NAB 


Sulzberger,  Silha,  Newhouse,  Mahoney 
elected  to  top  Ad  Bureau  positions 


Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman  and 
publisher,  the  Xew  York  Times,  was  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Inc.,  and  Otto  A.  Silha,  pres¬ 
ident,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  was 
named  vicechairman. 

The  election  took  place  at  a  meeting  in 
the  Park  Lane  Hotel  on  April  21. 

Sulzberger  succeeds  Frank  Batten, 
chairman  of  Landmark  Communications, 
Inc.,  who  had  been  bureau  chairman  for 
two  years  during  which  time  Sulzberger 
was  vicechairman. 

Theodore  Newhouse,  associate  publish¬ 
er,  Newhouse  Newspapers,  was  reelected 
as  bureau  treasurer,  and  Daniel  J.  Ma¬ 
honey,  Jr.,  president  Dayton  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  was  named  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer. 

The  bureau  honored  retiring  board 
members  by  presenting  them  with  plaques 
in  appreciation  of  their  service.  Those 


receiving  such  awards  were:  Robert  L. 
Taylor,  president  and  publisher,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  John  C.  A.  Watkins,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher.  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Evening  Bulletin;  Frank  A.  Dan¬ 
iels,  Jr.,  president  and  publisher,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer  and  Times; 
David  R.  Bradley,  chairman  and  publish¬ 
er,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Ne2vs  Press  <6 
Gazette  and  William  H.  Cowles,  3rd,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review. 

Also  Ben  H.  Cowdrey,  retired,  for¬ 
merly  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald;  Joyce  A. 
Swan,  chairman.  Rapid  City  Journal  Co., 
Rapid  City,  S.D. ;  and  Ambassador  Fran¬ 
cis  L.  Dale,  formerly  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  now 
chief  of  mission  to  the  European  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Other  Interna¬ 
tional  Agencies. 


Robert  W.  Stock — named  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Travel  and  Resorts  section  of  the 
New  York  Times,  replacing  William  H. 
Honan,  who  will  become  editor  of  the 
Times  Sunday  Arts  and  Leisure  section 
next  month.  Stock  is  a  senior  editor  of  the 
Times  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Kovach,  New  England  bureau 
chief  for  the  New  York  Times — assigned 
as  news  editor  of  the  paper’s  Washington 
bureau,  replacing  Robert  H.  Phelps,  who 
left  to  join  the  Boston  Globe. 

*  *  * 

C.  G.  Meighen,  a  director  of  Domtar 
Ltd.  for  the  past  10  years — elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  A.  D.  Hamilton, 


president  of  Domtar  Pulp  and  Paper  Prod¬ 
ucts  Ltd.  since  1968 — elected  president. 
Domtar’s  previous  chairman  and  president, 
T.  N.  Beaupre,  died  March  24. 

*  *  4: 

Tho.mas  L.  Parsons,  28,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  Augusrt,  1971 — pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of  the  Pine 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial,  replacing  Jack 
Harrison,  who  resigned  to  pursue  other 
interests,  including  free-lance  writing. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ray  Maly,  formerly  plant  manager/as- 
sistant  production  manager  at  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch — named  production 
manager  of  the  Columbian  in  Vancouver, 
Washington. 
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Jim  Gediman 
retires  from 
Hearst  Corp. 

H.  James  Gediman,  president  of  Hearst 
Advertising  Service  Inc.,  announced  his 
retirement  April  21.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by  John  E.  Lang,  presently  executive 
vicepresident  of  HAS. 


Gediman  Lang 


Gediman  has  been  with  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  for  46  years.  His  retirement  is 
effective  May  81.  During  his  career  with 
Hearst,  Gediman  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  plans  committee  of  the  Newspaper 
-Advertising  Bureau.  He  was  president  of 
the  New  York  Newspaper  .Advertising 
Sales  -Association  and  has  represented 
newspapers  on  committees  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  -Advertisers  and  the 
-American  -Association  of  Advertising 
-Agencies.  He  holds  an  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  International  Newspaper 
-Advertising  Executives  -Association. 

-Among  his  previous  positions  with 
Hearst,  he  has  been  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  American  Weekly  and  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
Puck-The  Comic  Weekly. 

Lang  joined  Hearst  -Advertising  Service 
in  1946  after  his  discharge  as  a  Captain 
in  the  U.S.  -Army  -Air  Force.  He  became 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Group  of 
Hearst  in  1960  and  has  been  executive 
vicepresident  of  H-AS  since  1966. 


George  F.  Rose,  assistant  controller  of 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News — 
promoted  to  controller. 

*  *  * 

John  Klucina  has  been  promoted  to 
regional  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News-Union  Star.  Klucina 
had  been  assistant  city  editor  and  state 
editor. 


Confidenflal  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 
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ANPA  Chairman 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


Andersen,  the  first  ANPA  head  from 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  since  Harry 
Chandler  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  led 
the  organization  42  years  ago,  said  he 
takes  on  the  job  with  optimism  both  about 
the  future  of  newspapers  and  the  future 
of  the  ANPA. 

Content  will  improve 

“I  expect  that  newspapers  will  be 
around  in  approximately  their  present 
form  for  a  long  time,”  he  said,  “although 
ownerships  will  change,  content  will  im¬ 
prove  and  electronic  technology  will  be 
used  increasingly. 

“One  reason  I  expect  newspapers  to 
continue  to  prosper  is  because  they  are 
the  primary  medium  of  information  in  the 
community  they  serve.  We  still  fulfill  that 
responsibility  very  well.” 

.\ndersen  said  competing  media  haven’t 
been  able  to  touch  that  basic  strength. 

“Cable  television,  for  example,  has  giv¬ 
en  no  indication  that  even  if  it  does  grow 
as  some  said  it  would,  it  would  seriously 
diminish  the  role  of  newspapers. 

“Every  survey  shows  that  as  income 
and  education  levels  go  up,  newspaper 
readership  goes  up.  .4nd  the  trend  is  cer¬ 
tainly  toward  higher  levels  of  income  and 
education  in  this  country.” 

-Andersen  said  that  although  .\NP.\’s 
focus  has  broadened  over  the  years  to 
include  such  issues  as  freedom  of  in- 
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formation,  minority  recruitment  and  jour¬ 
nalism  education,  the  organization  cannot 
afford  to  relax  its  concern  with  costs, 
efficiencies,  labor  relations,  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply,  postal  regulations  and  production  re¬ 
search. 

“I’m  sure  there’s  general  agreement  in 
our  business  with  a  philosophy  about 
profits  and  quality  expressed  by  Katha¬ 
rine  Graham,  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Post  whom  we  recently  welcomed  to  the 
.\NPA  board,”  he  said. 

Mrs.  Graham  quoted 

He  quoted  from  the  1973  annual  report 
of  the  Washington  Post  Company,  in 
which  Mrs.  Graham  said: 

“We  have  repeatedly,  perhaps  mono¬ 
tonously,  emphasized  that  financial 
strength  and  editorial  excellence  can  and 
do  co-exist;  indeed,  they  reinforce  each 
other.” 

.Andersen  said  the  ANPA  has  “the 
strongest  staff  ever,  headed  by  a  real  pro¬ 
fessional  in  Stanford  Smith,  our  pres¬ 
ident.  We  recently  passed  the  1,- 
100-member-newspaper  milestone  and 
have  started  to  work  tow’ard  a  goal  of 
1,200. 

“The  ANP.A  Foundation,  (of  which  An¬ 
dersen  is  a  former  vicepresident)  has 
raised  an  endowment  of  more  than  $6,000,- 
000  which  will  help  finance  and  expanded 
program  of  public  understanding  of  the 
press. 

“Our  co-operative  research  program 
with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  will  focus  this  year  on  the  problem 
of  timely  delivery  of  our  papers. 

“Our  .ANPA  Research  Institute,  head¬ 
quartered  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  our  Labor 
Relations  Committee  office  in  Chicago  con¬ 
tinue  to  demonstrate  their  competency  and 
flexibility.  .As  examples,  they  are  doing  an 
excellent  job  of  helping  newspapers  keep 
up  with  the  flood  of  new  electronic  pro¬ 
duction  methods  and  equipment  and  with 
the  variety  of  problems  posed  by  the  Oc¬ 
cupational  Safety  and  Health  .Act.” 

“We  are  well  settled  in  our  new  head¬ 
quarters  at  Reston,  Va.,  a  few  miles  from 
Washington,  close  to  the  scene  of  so  much 
of  our  present-day  ANP.A  activity.” 

Right  to  know  battle 

On  the  subject  of  Washington-oriented 
activity,  Andersen  said  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  inform¬ 
ing  the  public  that  “in  our  resistance  to 
government  restrictions,  what  w’e  are  re¬ 
ally  battling  for  is  the  public’s  right  to 
know. 

“We  realize  that  freedom  of  the  press  is 
a  trust  we  hold  for  the  public.  Guardian¬ 
ship  of  that  trust  doesn’t  confer  on  us  any 
special  privilege — just  a  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Andersen  said  the  credibility  problem  is 
“definitely  linked  with  the  alarming  pro¬ 
liferation  of  governmental  proposals  to 
restrict  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which 
really  means  restricting  the  public’s  right 
to  know.” 

He  said  that  if  more  people,  “including 
more  people  in  public  office,”  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  news  media  consistently 
practice  fairness  in  their  reporting,  “we 
would  be  faced  with  fewer  restrictive  leg¬ 
islative  proposals  and  court  decrees — and 
we  would  have  a  better  chance  of  rallying 


public  opposition  to  those  restrictions 
which  we  do  face.” 

Andersen  said  he  does  not  suggest  that 
the  news  media  relax  their  investigative 
efforts  or  “attempt  the  impossible  job  of 
pleasing  every  reader  or  politician.”  But 
conceding  that  new'spapers  can’t  expect  to 
be  universally  popular,  “we  can  do  more 
to  persuade  our  readers  that  w'e  believe  in 
consistent  fairness  in  our  reporting.” 

On  the  subject  of  Washington  activity, 
Andersen  said  the  ANPA  hopes  to  work 
“even  more  closely”  with  such  groups  as 
the  National  Newspaper  Association,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
.Association  and  the  Society  of  Profession¬ 
al  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  to  resist 
“well-intentioned  but  potentially  stran¬ 
gling  government  restrictions  on  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  to  know.  We  will  also  continue 
to  work  w'ith  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  when  our  interests  are  mu¬ 
tual.” 

On  rising  costs,  he  said  publishers  must 
be  increasingly  able  to  take  advantage  of 
modern  electronic  technology. 

Diffirult  nrgoliations 

“This  means  difficult  negotiations  with 
some  unions,”  he  said,  “but  this  problem 
will  simply  have  to  be  faced.” 

The  World-Herald  was  struck  by  Local 
190  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  May  4,  1973.  The  newspaper  re¬ 
mains  struck.  Publication  has  continued 
through  the  strike,  with  the  help,  .Ander¬ 
sen  said,  of  six  other  unions,  “including 
one  which  signed  a  three-year  contract 
with  us  early  in  the  ITU  strike.” 

.Andersen  said  that  until  this  dispute, 
the  World-Herald  had  a  strike-free  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  printers  union  for  87 
years. 

.Andersen  is  president  of  the  company 
that  publishes  an  all-day  paper  which  had 
an  average  daily  circulation  of  248,471  in 
the  12  months  ending  March  31,  1973,  and 
average  Sunday  circulation  of  280,640, 

The  World-Herald  is  locally  owned.  A 
substantial  number  of  employees  are 
among  the  stock  owners. 

After  graduation  from  Nebraska  in 
1945,  Andersen  went  to  work  for  the  Lin¬ 
coln  (Neb.)  Star.  He  joined  the  World- 
Herald  news  staff  in  1946. 

.Andersen  was  the  World-Herald’s  State 
Capital  correspondent  in  Lincoln  from 
1950  to  1958.  He  returned  to  Omaha  in 
1958  and  became  assistant  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  then  assistant  to  the  president. 
After  serving  as  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  he  became  president  in 
1966. 

Until  recently  he  was  chairman  of  the 
.ANPA  Task  Force  on  Broadcast  and 
CATV  ownership  and  former  chairman  of 
the  .ANPA  postal  committee. 

.Andersen  is  a  director  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  president 
of  Downtown  Omaha,  Inc.,  and  a  trustee 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  Founda¬ 
tion. 

An  avid  golfer,  his  handicap  has  crept 
up  from  seven  to  10  as  his  ANP.A  duties 
have  increased.  In  winter,  he  keeps  in 
shape  by  playing  tennis  wdth  his  wife,  the 
former  Marian  Battey  of  Lincoln.  The 
.Andersens  have  two  children,  David  and 
Nancy. 
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FCC  approves  sale  of  station  to  Gannett 


Yelvington  acquires 
Fair  view  Heights  Tribune 

The  Fniri’iew  Heights  (Ill.)  Tribune 
has  been  purchased  by  Rube  Yelvington 
Enterprises,  Ltd.,  of  Mascoutah,  Ill. 

Yelvington  also  publishes  three  other 
community  weekly  newspapers,  the  Mns- 
coutah  Herald,  the  New  Baden/Clinton 
County  (Ill.)  News  and  the  Lebanon 
(Ill.)  Herald,  as  well  as  a  regional  tabloid 
called  Sports  Weekly  of  Illinois  and  a 
shopper,  the  Penny  Saver,  which  goes  to 
non-subscribers  via  a  special  mail  list  so 
adverti.sers  obtain  100%  saturation. 

The  Tribune  is  the  only  legal  newspa¬ 
per  published  in  Fairview  Heights,  a  com¬ 
munity  of  slightly  over  10,000  population 
which  some  professional  planners  esti¬ 
mate  may  grow  to  40,000  population  in 
the  next  10  years. 

Fairview  Heights  is  located  along  U.S. 
50,  Ill.  159  and  Ill.  157  at  the  hub  of  a 
rapidly-expanding  Illinois  portion  of  the 
St.  Louis  Metropolitan  area. 

Due  to  the  construction  of  Interstate  64 
which  opens  the  community  to  a  huge 
segment  of  Southern  Illinois,  the  St.  Louis 
based  May  Co.  has  begun  building  the 
largest  single  shopping  complex  in  the 
midwest. 

In  addition  to  the  May  Co.’s  St.  Clair 
Square,  which  will  include  as  many  as  100 
small  shops  plus  Famous-Barr,  Stix, 
Sears  J.  C.  Penney  and  other  major  re¬ 
tailers,  two  other  large  commercial  com¬ 
plexes  are  under  construction  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Fairview  Heights  has  no  city  taxes,  re¬ 
lying  entirely  on  a  portion  of  the  state 
sales  tax  which  is  returned  to  local  gov¬ 
ernmental  units. 

The  addition  of  the  Tribune  to  the  Yel¬ 
vington  group  brings  the  total  circulation 
to  about  17,500,  according  to  Rube  Yelv¬ 
ington,  president  and  publisher. 

John  Cleveland,  a  University  of  Illinois 
J-school  grad  and  a  former  staffer  on  the 
East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Cnisader,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Tribune,  which  was 
founded  19  months  ago  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ray  Hammes. 

Yelvington’s  entry  into  weekly  journal¬ 
ism  came  in  1971  when  the  Yelvington 
family  purchased  the  Mascoutah  and  New 
Baden  papers,  which  at  the  time  had  a 
combined  circulation  of  about  2,000.  Yelv¬ 
ington  had  been  editor  of  the  Metro-East 
Journal,  East  St.  Louis,  a  41,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily,  owned  by  the  Lindsay-Schaub 
group. 

The  Yelvington  family  founded  the  Le¬ 
banon  paper  and  the  shopper,  and,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  local  broadcaster,  the 
weekly  sports  publication. 


More  food  stories 

In  response  to  editors’  requests  for 
more  food  coverage.  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  food  editor  Aileen  Clair 
has  added  a  new  feature  to  the  Family 
service.  Favorite  recipes,  lifestyles,  and 
food  cost  tips  from  celebrities  as  well  as 
fishermen,  mechanics,  teachers,  and 
homemakers,  will  be  included. 
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The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  approved  the  application  for 
transfer  of  control  of  the  Times  Compa¬ 
ny,  publisher  of  the  Marietta  (O.)  Times, 
and  its  subsidiary  5  KW,  Inc.,  licensee  of 
WMWM,  Wilmington,  0.,  and  WBRJ, 
Marietta,  to  the  Gannett  Co.,  publisher  of 
53  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Guam.  The  consideration  for  the  broadcast 
properties  is  $574,750. 

FCC’s  approval  is  subject  to  the  sub¬ 
mission  by  Gannett  within  120  days  of  “an 
appropriate  showing’’  that  not  more  than 
25  percent  of  Gannett  Company  stock  is 
owned  or  voted  by  aliens.  The  Communi¬ 


cations  Act  provides  that  a  license  will 
not  be  granted  to  any  corporation  “direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  controlled  by  any  corpora¬ 
tion  ...  of  which  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  capital  stock  is  owned  or  voted  by 
aliens.’’ 

The  commission  said  that  w’hile  41  per¬ 
cent  of  Gannett  stock  is  known  to  be  held 
by  U.S.  citizens,  a  survey  conducted  by 
Gannett  to  determine  the  citizenship  of 
owners  of  the  remaining  59  percent  of  the 
outstanding  stock  was  not  “statistically 
reliable”  and  was  inadequate  to  show  that 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  company’s 
stock  is  held  by  aliens. 
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What  do  these  newspapers 
have  in  common  ? 

First,  They  were  all  printed  on  a  King  Press!  This  gives  them 
all  top  quality  reproduction,  sparkling  black  and  white  and 
color  photos,  reduced  paper  waste,  faster  color  balance . . . 
and  many  other  "uncommon”  features,  such  as — easy  to  load 
roll  stands,  running  circumferential  register,  pneumatic  con¬ 
trols,  and  automatic  tension  roll  stands — just  to  name  a  few. 

There's  a  King  Press  just  right  for  your  needs,  with  flexible 
configuration,  up  to  8  perfecting  units  and  speeds  up  to  20,000 

per  hour.  Tor  lull  inlennotion  on  rtic  comoWte  lino  ol  King  Prosiot,  contoct: 

KHiB  PRESS,  IKe. 

P.O.  BOX  22  EP  •  PHONE  (417)  781-3700  •  JOPLIN,  MISSOURI  64801 

One  of  the  White  Consolidated  Industries 
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Can  a  reporter  be  bought  fora  ham  on  rye? 

Ity  Ralph  Otwell 


Before  we  get  to  the  meaty 
response  to  that  delicious 
dilemma,  I’d  like  to  lay  out  a 
smorgasbord  of  items  which 
might  help  set  the  stage. 

Item:  Richard  Strout,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
columnist  for  the  Neiv  Repub¬ 
lic,  has  been  denied  his  press 
card  by  the  Senate  and  House 
press  galleries  after  50  years  of 
covering  the  Washington  scene 
from  Teapot  Dome  to  Water¬ 
gate;  his  offense:  accepting 
.$240  from  the  Voice  of  .\merica 
for  making  appearances  on  a 
weekly  program  called  “Issues 
in  the  News.” 

Item:  It  was  revealed  recent¬ 
ly  that  another  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  for  a  Pennsylvania 
newspaper,  is  on  the  payroll  as 
a  part-time  public  relations 
man  for  a  congressman  from 
his  state;  the  reporter  received 
$5,000  for  this  moonlighting 
last  year. 

Item:  A  radio-TV  critic  for  a 
Chicago  newspaper  took  a 
leave  of  absence  recently  to 
work  as  a  consultant  for  a 
committee  which  was  pushing 
controversial  transit  district; 
one  of  his  jobs  was  to  help  seek 
support  of  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  in  winning  a  referendum 
battle,  the  very  same  radio  and 
tv  stations  he  normally  covers 
on  his  beat 

Item:  A  managing  editor 
of  one  of  the  Detroit  newspa¬ 
pers  recently  estimated  that  in 
just  a  single  year,  the  freebies 
offered  to  his  staff  carried  a 
total  dollar  value  of  more  than 
$100,000. 

Item:  A  recent  sur\ey  shows 
that  about  75  percent  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  believe  politi¬ 
cians  offer  favors  to  newsmen 
in  return  for  good  press  cover¬ 
age,  and  one-third  of  them  are 
convinced  that  news  content  is 
influenced  by  such  favors. 

Item:  Claiming  that  the  top 
personnel  of  the  three  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspapers  have  more 
power  than  85  percent  of  the 
people  in  Pennsylvania’s  state 
government,  the  insurance  com¬ 
missioner  of  Pennsylvania  has 
demanded  that  editors  should 
file  statements  of  financial 
holdings,  should  make  more  ex¬ 
tensive  checks  on  advertising 
claims  and  accept  counter¬ 
advertising. 

Item:  Four  out  of  five  public 

Ralph  Olicell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Chicago  Sun-Times,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
(hi. 


relations  people  have  been 
offered  combination  deals  on 
advertising  and  editorial  space 
by  newspapers,  a  recent  survey 
shows. 

Item:  United  Air  Lines  re¬ 
cently  flew  32  newspaper  and 
television  reporters  to  San 
Francisco  on  a  press  junket:  of 
the  32,  only  five  paid  for  their 
air  fare  and  hotel. 

Item:  The  Alabama  state  leg¬ 
islature  passed  a  law  compel¬ 
ling  newsmen  to  file  statements 
“of  economic  interest”  before 
they  can  be  accredited  to  cover 
state  government  in  any  way. 
It  carried  penalty  of  10  years  in 
jail  and  a  fine  up  to  $10,000— 
before  it  was  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

Item:  In  a  sur\’ey  of  state 
and  local  leaders,  only  17  per¬ 
cent  expressed  a  “great  deal  of 
confidence”  in  the  people  who 
control  tv  news,  and  only  19 
percent  felt  confidence  in  the 
print  media. 

Item:  A  group  of  PR  people 
were  asked  whether  they  ever 
have  been  asked  for  any  ‘spe¬ 
cial  fav'ors’  by  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple;  40  percent  said  yes. 

Item:  A  letter  received  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  from  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  Milwaukee:  “I’ve  read 
the  new  code  of  ethics,  and  it 
strikes  me  as  being  a  lot  of 
hypocritical  crap.  The  news¬ 
papers  of  my  acquaintance  vio¬ 
late  its  high-sounding  pledges 
in  practically  every  issue — 
particularly  those  clauses  which 
vow  objectivity  in  treatment  of 
the  news,  and  headlines  based 
on  a  thoughtful  weighing  of 
the  content  of  the  stories  over 
which  they  appear.” 

Item:  More  than  3,000  stu¬ 
dents  were  surveyed  on  17  col¬ 
lege  campuses;  One  of  the 
questions:  “If  television,  radio, 
newspapers  and  magazines  all 
gave  different  versions  of  the 
same  event,  which  would  you 
believe?”  Forty-seven  percent 
wrote  or  replied,  “None.”  One 
of  the  directors  of  the  study 
said,  “This  negative  response 
toward  the  press  is  ‘staggering’ 
because  their  answer  was  not  a 
forced  choice;  the  answer 
‘none’  was  not  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

Item;  AP  story — “Sen.  Vance 
Hartke  is  surveying  some  20,- 
000  Indiana  constituents  to  see 
what  they  think  of  the  press, 
and  the  answer,  in  some  cases, 
is  not  too  much.  A  look  at  a 
handful  of  the  hundreds  of  re¬ 
sponses  received  by  Hartke  dis¬ 
closes  that  some  think  “report¬ 
ers  as  a  class  are  almost  as 


crooked  as  politicians.”  Others 
said  they  definitely  would  not 
want  their  sons  or  daughters  to 
become  reporters.” 

Item:  Sen.  Charles  Percy, 
speaking  at  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  As.sn.  last  fall  said,  “As 
an  outsider  I  will  not  presume 
to  give  you  advice.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  have  an  unfettered 
press — and  we  must — then  the 
press  must  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  disciplining  itself  in 
the  public  interest.” 

I  think  most  of  you  get  the 
idea  .  .  .  most  of  you  had  it  all 
along.  But  this  catalog  of  items 
.  .  .  just  a  rambling,  random 
selection  among  scores  of  such ' 
tidbits  that  come  across  the 
wires  and  out  of  all  sorts  of 
publications  and  journals  .  .  . 
underscore  the  inescapable  real¬ 
ity: 

People  don’t  have  much 
confidence  in  the  American 
press.  Some  journalists  have  a 
low  opinion  of  other  journal¬ 
ists.  Undeniably  the  freest 
press  in  the  world,  demonstra¬ 
bly  the  most  professional  of 
any  press  ever  known  to  man, 
the  .\merican  media  of  commu¬ 
nications  have  a  lot  of  people 
kicking  us  around:  the  audience 
we  sers’e,  the  politicians  and 
leaders  we  cover,  the  public 
relations  people  who  deal  with 
us,  and  of  course  a  lot  of  “in¬ 
siders” — journalism  educators, 
self-appointed  critics  of  all 
kinds. 

Well,  I  won’t  belabor  the 
“credibility”  crisis.  It  is  a  cliche 
that  perhaps  already  has 
prompted  too  much  hand- 
wringing  and  soul-searching, 
too  much  introspection,  and  too 
little  correction. 

But  one  thing  which  Sen. 
Percy  said  last  October  bears 
repetition;  .  .  .“The  press  must 
accept  the  responsibility  of  dis¬ 
ciplining  itself  in  tbe  public  in¬ 
terest.” 

He  could  have  added,  and  in 
“its  own  interest.” 

I’m  put  off  quite  a  bit  by  the 
defenders  of  a  free  press  who 
make  it  an  article  of  faith  that 
the  “press  has  the  right  to  be 
wrong,”  or  the  “press  has  the 
right  to  be  reckless.”  A  person 
who  commits  suicide,  as  far  as 
we  know,  escapes  retribution; 
or  at  least  legal  punishment. 
And  that  is  exactly  the  fate  fac¬ 
ing  a  press  that  persists  in 
reckless  arrogance  —  self-de¬ 
struction  no  less  fatal  than  the 
death  of  its  freedom. 

That  brings  me  to  the  new 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  code  of  ethics, 
which — by  its  own  words,  in  its 
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closing  sentence — is  designed  to 
enable  the  press  to  escape  that 
unhappy  terminal  fate  threat¬ 
ened  by  loss  of  public  confi¬ 
dence  and  trust. 

The  final  sentence  says:  “Ad¬ 
herence  to  this  code  of  ethics  is 
intended  to  preserv^e  the  bond 
of  mutual  trust  and  respect  be¬ 
tween  American  journalists  and 
the  Amercan  people.” 

“.  .  .  is  intended  to  preser\’e” 
possibly  should  have  been 
changed  to  “.  .  .  is  intended  to 
restore  the  bond  of  mutual 
trust.”  In  any  event,  the  code 
assumes  that  greater  devotion 
to  such  stated  goals  as  “Re¬ 
sponsibility,”  “Ethics,”  “Ac¬ 
curacy  and  Objectivity”  and 
“Fair  Play”  will  create  more 
confidence  and  trust  in  tbe 
media,  and  at  least  reduce  the 
infamous  credibility  gap. 

I  think  such  a  set  of  stan¬ 
dards,  if  they  truly  become  per¬ 
sonal  commandments  which  are 
widely  known  and  faithfully 
observed,  can  do  much  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  worthy  aim. 

I  think  entirely  too  much  at¬ 
tention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  “freebies”  and 
junkets — and  not  enough  to 
what  I  consider  far  more  im¬ 
portant  portions,  those  parts  of 
the  code  focused  more  sharply 
on  the  problems  of  credibility 
.  .  .  those  canons  devoted  to 
fairness  and  accuracy,  one-sided 
editorial  commentary,  advocacy 
reporting,  conflict  of  interest, 
etc. 

If  a  reporter  has  integrity  to 
start  with,  it  isn’t  going  to  be 
bought  that  cheaply;  if  he  lacks 
integrity,  a  free  lunch  is  not 
likely  to  make  any  difference  ei¬ 
ther.  The  public  relations  man 
who  buys  him  lunch  is  probably 
going  to  be  outbid  by  another 
PR  man  who  buys  a  free  din¬ 
ner,  or  foots  the  bill  for  a  free 
weekend. 

This  brings  me  to  the  critical 
distinction  one  must  make  be¬ 
tween  private  conscience  and 
public  image  in  trying  to  live 
up  to  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  code, 
or  any  other  canons  of  ethics  in 
journalism. 

The  crucial  factor  is  not  per¬ 
sonal  conscience  or  self¬ 
perception;  most  of  us  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  fairly  effective  self¬ 
regulating  mechanism  that  tells 
us,  hopefully,  we  cannot  cheat 
on  our  expense  accounts  with¬ 
out  suffering  severe  pangs  of 
remorse  or  regret;  w'e  have  a 
pretty  firm  fix  on  w'hy  we  can¬ 
not  fudge  our  tax  return  with¬ 
out  enduring  a  cold  sw'eat;  we 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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newspapers  recently  saying  that  “the  IRS 
has  become  a  lending  library  of  tax  re¬ 
turn  information.  Such  an  allegation  sim¬ 
ply  isn’t  true,  .^nd  I  am  surprised  at  the 
extent  to  which  some  of  the  press  seem 
willing  to  repeat  allegations  which  were 
refuted  just  a  few  months  ago  by  an 
organization  as  highly  respected  as  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,”  he  said. 

To  substantiate  this  claim,  Alexander 
said,  “A  newspaper  which  reported  the 
findings  of  the  Joint  Committee  staff  last 
December  apparently  ignored  its  earlier 
story  when  the  stale  allegations  were 
dredged  up  again  in  April.  These  allega¬ 
tions,  previously  discredited,  were  first 
treated  as  fact  and  then  u.sed  as  fact  to 
supply  the  basis  for  an  editorial  lament¬ 
ing  abuse  of  the  tax  .system.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  certain  politicians  dust 
off  these  charges  and  bring  them  out  each 
year  at  the  peak  of  the  annual  filing 
season,”  he  commented. 

.Alexander  also  brought  up  the  allega¬ 
tions  about  the  enimies  and  friends 
lists: 

Kneniies  lists 

You  have  heard  of  the  enemies  lists  and 
that  attempts  had  been  made  to  have  the 
IRS  use  the  lists  as  the  basis  of  harassing 
certain  people.  This  old  story  has  been 
revived  as  if  it  were  a  new  development 
and  as  if  it  were  fact,”  he  said. 

Defending  his  view',  .\lexander  pointed 
out:  “If  those  spreading  this  story  had 
looked  at  the  Joint  Committee  report  on 
the  enemies  list,  they  would  have  seen 
that  in  the  case  of  list  one,  the  staff  found 
‘no  evidence  that  this  li.st  ever  went  to  the 
IRS.” 

In  the  case  of  list  two,  .Alexander  said 
the  Committee  staff  “found  no  evidence 
that  any  returns  were  screened  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  White  House  pressure  on  the  IRS. 
It  further  found  absolutely  no  evidence 
that  audits  of  people  on  the  political  op¬ 
ponents  list  were  on  the  average  conduct¬ 
ed  more  harshly  than  normal.  The  staff 
found  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  IRS 
was  more  vigorous  in  its  attempts  to  col¬ 
lect  unpaid  taxes  or  in  recommending 
prosecution  for  ta.x  violations  in  the  cases 
of  political  opponents  of  the  White 
House,”  Alexander  reported. 

.■^s  a  result  of  the  Committee  findings, 
the  staff,  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  requested  further  reports 
from  the  IRS  with  respect  to  certain 
friends’  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of 
certain  enemies,  the  Commissioner 
related.  “We  are  now  doing  the  further 
work  that  was  requested.  And  we  may 
find  that  some  mistakes  were  made;  w'e 
lay  no  claims  to  perfection.  But  we  are 
trying  to  do  the  best  and  fairest  job  that 
we  can,”  he  added. 

Turning  to  the  new’-disbanced  IRS  Spe¬ 
cial  Service  Staff,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  recent  reactivated  allegation, 
Alexander  pointed  out:  “The  staff  was 
originally  formed  in  1969,  as  a  result  of 
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inquiries  made  of  IRS  by  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Oper¬ 
ations.  At  that  time,  in  the  wake  of  civil 
disruptions  and  demonstrations  by  ‘extre¬ 
mist’  organizations,  the  Subcommittee 
raised  questions  about  the  financial 
resources  of  these  organizations.  Appar¬ 
ently  some  of  the  organizations  which  en¬ 
joyed  tax  exempt  status  were  not  comply¬ 
ing  with  tax  requirements.  The  Staff  was 
to  gather  information  on  the  sources  of 
funding  of  these  organizations  and  to 
check  the  income  tax  status  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  and  their  principals,”  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  explained. 

He  said  that  just  after  he  became  Com¬ 
missioner,  he  ordered  a  study  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Service  Staff,  and  concluding  that  the 
group  was  unnecessary,  he  disbanded  it. 
“As  I  stated  last  August,  the  IRS  will 
continue  to  pay  close  attention  to  tax  reb¬ 
els — tax  resistance  organizations  and 
those  individuals  who  publicly  advocate 
non-compliance  with  the  tax  laws — but  po¬ 
litical  or  social  views,  “Extremist”  or  oth¬ 
erwise,  are  irrelevant  to  taxation,”  he 
concluded. 

Noncompllance  issue 

.\lexander  brought  up  the  issue  cur¬ 
rently  in  vogue  that  “seers  forecast  a 
wave  of  noncompliance  because  of  the 
President’s  tax  situation.” 

“To  a  few  this  might  sound  like  a  good 


A  tentative  agreement  between  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  International  Typographical 
Union  was  announced  here  over  the  week¬ 
end  in  Baltimore. 

It  followed  six  months  of  negotiations 
between  Baltimore  Local  12  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Sunpapers  and  the  News 
Ameriean.  About  550  union  members  are 
involved. 

One  major  agreement  provides  that  the 
publishers  pay  $250,000  over  a  three-year 
period  of  the  contract  for  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  which  the  local  ITU  members  have 
not  prepared  for  publishing. 

This  quarter  million  w’ill  be  used  to 
start  a  pension  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
local  12  members  who  work  for  the  Sun, 
the  Evening  Sun  and  Sunday  Sun  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  A.  S.  Abel  Company,  and  the 
Evening  and  Sunday  News  American  of 
the  Hearst  organization. 

Immediate  money  would  be  a  $57  week¬ 
ly  pay  raise  over  the  three  years;  $10,000 
major-medical  plan,  three  personal  days 
of  leave  a  year  and  security  provisions. 

While  a  general  agreement  was  reached 
on  job  security  in  the  use  of  automation, 
Theodore  J.  Kees,  local  12  president,  said 
much  work  remained  in  drafting  specific 
wording.  Both  personal  and  union  security 
will  be  at  stake  in  these  remaining  negoti¬ 
ations,  he  said. 

An  informed  source  at  the  Baltimore 
Sun  told  E&P,  that  the  publishers  have 
offered  life  time  jobs  to  the  printers  by 
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story  and  some  writers  were  quick  to 
board  the  bandwagon.  What  happened? 
Our  indicators  show  that  the  American 
taxpayer  did  the  same  thorough,  conscien¬ 
tious  job  of  self-assessment  and  voluntary 
compliance  as  before.  There  was  no  wave 
of  noncompliance  this  year,”  he  stated. 

He  said  that  since  over  75  percent  of 
the  American  people  receive  tax  refunds, 
refund  statistics  are  good  indicators  of 
compliance  trends.  “We  release  statistics 
every  week  of  the  filing  period  and  these 
show  that  the  average  tax  refund,  for 
example,  is  up  only  5.2  percent  over  last 
year.  We  had  predicted  an  increase  of 
approximately  5  percent  based  on  normal 
economic  factors,”  Alexander  pointed 
out. 

In  conclusion,  Alexander  said  that  the 
press  is  very  important  in  helping  to 
create  a  better  public  understanding  of 
how  American  tax  administration  works. 
Such  understanding  is  essential  to 
maintaining  confidence. 

He  added,  “I  know  it  is  not  my  job  to 
tell  the  media  how  to  run  their  business — 
it  is  their  job  to  tell  me  how  to  run  mine. 
However,  I  don’t  believe  it  is  unreasonable 
for  me  to  urge  even  greater  effort  toward 
balanced  reporting,  objectivity,  and  check¬ 
ing  of  facts.  I  am  sure  you  agree  that  the 
media  have  a  responsibility  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  in  reporting,  for  you  are  the  primary 
outlet  for  truth  to  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people.” 


name.  In  return,  the  publishers  will  have 
freedom  to  introduce  automated  equip¬ 
ment. 

Kees  said  the  $250,000  for  the  pension 
fund  would  cover  a  backlog  of  work  and 
effective  July  1,  1975,  the  publishers 
would  pay  50  cents  a  shift  in  lieu  of 
setting  duplication  work. 

• 

Ala.  sports  editor 
charged  with  murder 

Jack  Deane,  sports  editor  for  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  has  been 
charged  with  murder  in  the  first  degree 
and  manslaughter. 

It  is  alleged  that  Deane  stabbed  his 
estranged  wife  to  death  with  a  butcher 
knife,  and  wounded  her  male  companion 
in  an  early  morning  quarrel  in  April. 

Currently  Deane  is  out  on  bail  of  $5,000 
on  the  first  charge  and  $1,500  on  the 
second  one.  A  preliminary  hearing  date 
has  not  been  set  yet. 

• 

Heads  Capital  bureau 

Ted  Sell,  who  covered  the  Washington 
scene  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  six 
years,  has  been  appointed  to  head  the 
National  Tattler’s  new  Washington,  D.C. 
news  bureau. 


Baltimore  publishers  and  ITU 
Agree  on  ‘no  bogus’  pact 
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normally  avoid  tho  discomfort 
of  cheating  &  stealing,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  sign  says  “shoplifters 
will  be  prosecuted,”  but  because 
something  inside  usually  says, 
“that’s  a  no-no.” 

But  in  the  performance  of  our 
journalistic  jobs,  there  is  more 
than  a  conscience  to  he  .serv’ed; 
it  is  not  enough  to  know  down 
deep  inside  that  you  are  not 
being  bought  or  influenced,  that 
the  “freebie”  has  not  dulled 
your  critical  senses  or  lulled 
your  watchful  vigilance.  The 
conflict  of  interest  might  not  be 
felt  on  the  inside  .  .  .  but  it  may 
be  imagined  or  perceived  on  the 
outside.  And  there  is  the  rub  .  .  . 
the  point  where  .self-image  and 
self-confidence  end  and  public 
confidence  begins. 

Tho  so-called  “appearance  of 
impropriety”  is  a  condition 
which  we  in  the  media  invoke 
against  politicians,  judges  and 
even  preachers — it  is  one  which 
must  be  on  guard  against  al.so. 
.\nd  obviously  the  appearance  is 
not  in  deceiving,  not  in  a  cover- 
up,  but  in  using  common  sense 
to  realize  how  the  public  might 
react  to  various  activities. 

Despite  common  sense,  and 
prudent  cautions,  however, 
there  are  still  gray  areas  in 
many  outside  activities  and  as¬ 


sociations — a  possible  conflict 
of  interest  in  one  region,  at  a 
given  time,  might  not  be  stig- 
matic  in  the  slightest  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  place  and  time. 

That  is  why  our  code  of  eth¬ 
ics,  or  any  code,  cannot  be 
viewed  as  a  definitive  set  of 
commandments  that  will  ser\'e 
in  all  places,  all  times. 

Just  to  cite  a  few  specific 
ca.ses  in  which  there  is  a  some¬ 
what  sliding  scale  of  improprie¬ 
ties: 

1.  Ts  sers’ice  on  a  public  board 
or  agency  always  to  be  avoided. 
“Yes,”  says  the  code,  but  only  if 
it  compromises  the  integrity  of 
journalists  and  their  employers. 

But  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  zoning  board  and  a  li¬ 
brary  board,  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  city  council  and  a  city 
college  board.  Yet,  in  some  cir¬ 
cumstances,  even  a  library 
board  can  become  embroiled  in 
controversy  that  might  make 
new.s — a  fight  over  censor.ship, 
for  instance.  A  perfectly  innoc¬ 
uous  and  low-profile  activity 
might  suddenly  become  so 
newsworthy  that  a  newsman’s 
involvement  could  become  em¬ 
barrassing  to  himself  and  his 
employer. 

2.  How  about  member.ship  in 
organizations  that  publicly  an¬ 
nounce  political  endorsements? 
Political  involvement  should  be 
avoided,  the  code  makes  clear. 
Then  how  about  membership  in 
a  union  that  endor.ses  George 
McGovern,  or  demands  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  Nixon?  The 


Newspaper  Guild  took  both  ac¬ 
tions — and  many  of  its  members 
did  make  clear  their  feelings 
that  their  independence  had 
been  compromised. 

.S.  Or  to  turn  the  coin  around, 
how  about  newspaper  endorse¬ 
ments  in  political  campaigns? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  stated  preference  in  a  po¬ 
litical  campaign  can  compro¬ 
mise  its  own  news  coverage,  and 
those  who  provide  it?  Several 
newspapers  have  reached  this 
conclusion  and  have  discontin¬ 
ued  such  endorsements. 

4.  On  a  more  down-to-earth 
level:  how  about  a  reporter 
who.se  wife,  or  son,  might  work 
for  political  candidates  or 
office-holders?  We  expose  po¬ 
liticians  who  put  relatives  on 
their  payroll;  how  does  the  pub¬ 
lic  react  when  it  is  known  that 
political  patronage  reaches  into 
the  household  of  a  reporter  who 
might  be  covering  politics? 

5.  Traditionally,  media  critics 
have  railed  against  the  cozy  ties 
which  many  publi.shers  and 
news  executives  enjoy  with  the 
establishment — the  associations 
of  the  country  clubs  and  golf 
courses,  the  constant  mingling 
with  bankers  and  corporate 
leaders.  The  code  says  “journal¬ 
ists  and  their  employers  should 
conduct  their  personal  lives  in  a 
manner  which  protect  them 
from  conflict  of  intere.st.”  My 
publi.sher  sei^'es  on  the  board  of 
the  h’irst  National  Bank;  the 
chairman  of  that  bank  serves  on 
the  board  of  Field  Enterprises, 


Inc.  This  kind  of  relationship 
between  publisher  and  business¬ 
men  is  quite  common;  does  it 
violate  the  code  ? 

6.  Or  translate  the  cozy 
friend.ship  into  rank-and-file 
terms:  How  about  the  reporter 
who  develops  strong  personal 
ties  with  news  sources,  or  po¬ 
tential  news  sources?  How 
about  the  fraternization  with  a 
prosecuting  attorney?  A  police 
captain  ?  A  precinct  captain  ? 
Most  reporters  would  justify 
such  friend.ships  as  a  necessary 
part  of  their  job,  a  means  of 
cultivating  valuable  news  sour¬ 
ces.  One  of  the  more  dramatic 
examples  of  how  such  friend¬ 
ships  might  be  viewed  with 
some  skepticism  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  1968  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  and  later  the  Chicago 
Seven  trial — when  radical  lead¬ 
ers  such  as  Abbie  Hoffman,  Jer¬ 
ry  Rubin  and  Tom  Hayden  were 
consorting  and  socializing  with 
Chicago  newsmen. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
questions  that  could  be  raised 
about  conflict  of  interest — 
which  I  consider  one  of  the  crit¬ 
ical  areas  of  concern  for  the 
press  in  its  battle  to  re.store, 
retain  and  create  credibility.  I’m 
not  sure  any  code  of  ethics  can 
supply  all  the  answers  for  every 
case;  also.  I’m  not  certain  that 
any  code  should  even  try.  In  the 
end,  it  might  be  more  profes¬ 
sional  to  recognize  that  gray 
areas  are  preferable  to  dogmat¬ 
ic,  arbitrary  black-and-white 
distinctions. 


Women  journalists 
stage  ‘counter  gridiron’ 

The  Ciridiron  Club,  Washington’s  exclu¬ 
sive,  all-male  organization  of  newsmen, 
held  its  annual  spring  dinner  April  6  at 
the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  A  few  miles 
away  a  grouj)  calling  itself  the  Journal¬ 
ists  For  Professional  Equality,  comprised 
chiefly  of  MS’s  who  have  been  campaign¬ 
ing  for  five  years  to  force  the  Gridiron 
Club  to  admit  women  to  membership, 
staged  a  “counter  gridiron”  in  the  g>'m- 
nasium  of  Mount  Vernon  College,  a  school 
for  girls. 

.\pi)roximately  4.50  members  and 
guests,  .some  of  whom  were  women,  at¬ 
tended  the  Gridiron  dinner.  In  Mount 
Vernon  College’s  gj’m  and  an  adjoining 
tent,  the  Journalists  for  Professional 
Equality  threw  a  shindig  with  carnival 
booths  manned  by  celebrities  that  attract¬ 
ed  some  800  and  grossed  about  $11,000  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  primarily  a  legal 
defense  fund  for  newsmen  jailed  for  re¬ 
fusal  to  reveal  their  sources. 

The  Gridiron  dinner  was  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  pattern — members  and  guests  in 
white  tie  and  tails,  with  terrapin  and 
other  gourmet  dishes  on  the  menu.  The 
“counter  gridiron”  offered  its  guests  free 
beer  and  fun. 


Presidents  customarily  attend  the  Grid¬ 
iron  dinners  and  pretend,  at  least,  to  en¬ 
joy  the  “roasting”  of  political  VIP’s  that 
constitutes  the  entertainment  program. 
President  Nixon  was  in  Paris  but  already 
had  sent  his  regrets.  Vice  President  Ford 
was  there  and  gave  the  traditional  speech 
for  the  Republicans.  Senator  “Scoop” 
Jackson  of  Washinpdon,  who  some  politi¬ 
cos  see  as  a  potential  opponent  of  Mr. 
Ford  in  the  1976  elections,  spoke  for  the 
Democrats. 

In  the  college  gymnasium.  White  Hou.se 
lawyers  Fred  Buzhardt  and  Leonard  Gar¬ 
ment  chatted  with  Watergate  prosecutor 
Jill  Vine  Volner,  and  a  doodle  by  former 
.\ttorney  General  Elliot  Richardson  was 
auctioned  off  for  $1,000.  In  one  of  the 
booths  Martha  Mitchell  offered  to  tele¬ 
phone  anybody  anywhere  for  $5  and  “your 
credit  card.” 

Walter  Ridder,  of  Ridder  Publications, 
was  inaugurated  president  of  the  Grid¬ 
iron.  Peter  Kumpa,  chief  of  the  W’ashing- 
ton  Bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sun;  Thomas 
B.  Ross,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  David  L. 
Barnett,  Hearst  Newspapers;  David  Bro- 
der,  Washington  Post,  and  Joseph  A.  Las- 
telic,  Kansas  City  Star,  were  inducted  into 
membership. 

The  last  vote  taken  by  the  Gridiron 
Club  on  admitting  women  to  membership 
resulted  in  26  of  the  50  active  members 
voting  in  favor  but  since  a  two-thirds  vote 
is  required  the  MS’s  are  still  barred  from 


membership,  although  a  couple  of  years 
ago  members  were  permitted  to  invite 
women  guests  to  the  Club’s  banquets.  The 
fact  that  a  majority  of  the  members  voted 
to  admit  women  offered  some  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  girls  that  they  might  eventu¬ 
ally  breach  Washington’s  last  bastion  of 
journalistic  male  chauvinism  but  some  be¬ 
lieve  they  may  have  to  stage  a  few  more 
“counter  gridirons”  before  they  make  it. 


Prices  are  hiked;  Sat. 
edition  combined 

Street  and  home  delivery  prices  of  the 
Huntington  Advertiser,  the  Herald- 
Dispatch  and  the  Sunday  Herald- 
Advertiser  have  been  increased,  effective 
March  31,  due  to  higher  production  and 
materials  costs. 

The  name  of  the  Saturday  combined 
edition  is  being  changed  April  6.  It  will 
become  the  Herald- Advertiser,  and  re¬ 
place  the  Herald-Dispatch  &  Advertiser. 
The  Herald-Advertiser  is  also  the  name  of 
the  combined  holiday  papers. 

Carriers  and  motor  tube  drivers  will 
share  in  the  increases. 

The  single  copy  price  of  morning  and 
daily  papers  is  now  15  cents,  a  five-cent 
increase.  The  price  of  the  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  is  now  35  cents,  up  10  cents. 
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We  squeezed  the  consistency  and 
quality  of  a  NAPP  photopoi^mer  plate 
into  thirty  thousandths  of  an  inch. 


Until  now,  all  that  stood  between  many 
newspapers  and  NAPP’s  photopolymer 
plate  system  was  ten  thousandths  of  an 
inch.  Our  only  plate  was  .040'!  They  wanted 
.030".  Now  we’ve  bridged  that  gap  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  .030"  plate  that  has  the  same  out¬ 
standing  printing  quality  and  consistency  as 
our  .040"  plate  which  is  now  in 
use  in  over  75  newspapers. 

There  are  some  slight  differ¬ 
ences:  The  .040"  thickness  is 
suitable  for  use  as  either  direct 
or  pattern  plates;  the  .030" 
thickness  is  for  direct  printing  ivr. 


faster  and  cost  less.  But  the  main  reason  we 
produced  these  new  plates  is  because  so 
many  of  you  asked  for  them.  And  we’d  hate 
for  a  little  thing  like  ten  thousandths  of  an 
inch  to  keep  you  from  finding  out  how  easy 
it  is  to  switch  to  the  best  photopolymer  plate 
system— NAPP. 

NAPP  Systems  start  for  less  than 
$1 5,000.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  please  write  or  call  us, 
P.O.  Box  246,  San  Marcos, 
Calif.  92069,  (714)  744-4387. 
Regional  office:  1 24  East  2nd 


IVr  yV  ^3*^3  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa  52801 , 

^  /Q1  Q^  QRQ.OOftn 


only.  And  the  thinner  plates  process  (319)383-2280, 


First  quarter  reports 


Gannett 

A  9  percent  gain  in  net  earnings  and 
new  highs  in  consolidated  revenues,  earn¬ 
ings,  and  earnings  per  share  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  were  reported  by  Gannett 
Co.,  Ihc. 

Results  for  the  13  weeks  ended  March 
31  were  announced  at  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  here  by  Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president 
and  chief  executive.  Comparative  statis¬ 
tics  with  1973’s  first  quarter  are: 

Net  income  was  $5,477,584,  compared 
with  $5,045,378  in  1973.  Consolidated  rev¬ 
enues  of  $69,852,801  increased  1  percent 
from  $69,331,203  last  year.  Earnings  per 
share  reached  27  cents,  compared  with  25 
cents  in  1973. 

Advertising  linage  gained  0.9  percent 
over  1973.  Combined  daily  circulation  was 
up  0.7  percent  to  2,247,149,  and  Sunday 
circulation  gained  2  percent  to  1,604,234. 
These  statistics  exclude  the  Hartford 
Times,  sold  on  October  10,  1973,  from  the 
first  quarter  of  1973. 

The  number  of  shares  outstanding  on  a 
weighted  average  basis  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  increased  to  20,528,103 
from  20,412,018  in  1973. 

“Our  earnings  growth  rate  in  the  first 
quarter  was  hampered  somewhat  by  inad¬ 
equate  pricing  levels  for  both  advertising 
and  circulation  under  Phase  IV  price  con¬ 
trols,”  Miller  and  Neuharth  said.  “Now, 
with  the  removal  of  wage  and  price  con¬ 
trols,  we  look  forward  to  an  accelerating 
trend  in  quarterly  comparative  earnings 
gains  during  the  remainder  of  1974  and 
carrying  over  into  1975.” 

They  told  shareholders  that  the  com¬ 
parative  rate  of  growth  in  1974  first  quar¬ 
ter  operating  revenues  was  adversely 
affected  by  the  discontinuance  of  a  com- 
merical  printing  business  on  June  30 
1973,  and  the  sale  of  the  Hartford  Timed. 
Revenues  from  these  two  operations,  both 
marginal,  were  $3,035,921  in  the  1973  first 
quarter. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Gannett  share¬ 
holders  will  be  held  at  10  a.m..  May  7  at 
Marine  Midland  Plaza  in  Rochester. 

*  *  * 

Multimedia 

Multimedia’s  net  earnings  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  amounted  to  $1,375,065, 
an  increase  of  ll'/r  over  the  $1,241,193  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1973.  Operating 
revenues  were  $12,601,426,  up  127c  over 
$11,211,925  for  last  year. 

Operating  profits  increased  $310,632,  an 
117c  gain  over  the  same  period  of  last 
year.  Interest  expense  amounted  to  $283,- 
835  compared  with  $218,479  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1973. 

Earnings  per  share  increased  117©  to 
$.31  for  the  quarter  compared  with  $.28 
last  year. 

*  *  * 

Knight 

The  first  quarter  of  1974  contained 
some  pleasant  surprises  for  Knight  News¬ 


papers,  Inc.,  chairman  Lee  Hills  said  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  shareholders  meeting 
April  9. 

Hills  said  advertising  linage  was  run¬ 
ning  slightly  ahead  of  1973.  Equally 
pleasing,  said  Hills,  was  the  removal  in 
March  of  controls  on  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

“.  .  .  a  combination  of  belt-tightening 
and  aggressive  selling  got  us  off  to  a 
much  stronger  start  in  1974  than  we  had 
anv  right  to  expect  last  December,”  said 
Hills. 

Hills  cited  strong  circulation  gains  at 
the  Knight  newspapers  in  Detroit  and 
Philadelphia  and  advertising  growth  of 
better  than  10  percent  this  year  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Hills  said  Miami  linage  was  up  by  bet¬ 
ter  than  2  percent,  despite  a  small  drop  in 
tourism  to  South  Florida. 

.\lvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  Knight  pres¬ 
ident,  said  despite  linage  and  circulation 
increases,  the  16  Knight  daily  newspapers 
in  11  cities  had  reduced  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  by  better  than  5  percent  in  the 
first  two  months  of  1974  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1973. 

Because  of  the  energy  crisis  and  news¬ 
print  prices  which  climbed  21  percent  in 
1973,  Chapman  said  staff  levels  had  been 
reduced  through  technology-aided  attri¬ 
tion. 

“Other  operating  costs  were  trimmed 
significantly,”  said  Chapman. 

Chapman  said  Knight  would  be  increas¬ 
ing  both  circulation  and  advertising  rates 
in  1974,  but  stressed  these  rates  would  be 
at  or  below  the  prices  of  comparable 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Post  Corp. 

Post  Corporation,  Appleton,  Wise,  may 
report  a  loss  for  the  first  quarter,  pres¬ 
ident  V.  1.  Minahan  told  stockholders  at 
their  annual  meeting  April  10, 

Minahan  said  the  firm’s  insurance  sub¬ 
sidiary,  All-Star  Insurance  Corp.,  will  re¬ 
port  a  substantial  loss  for  the  quarter  and 
this  may  cause  the  parent  company  to 
report  a  loss  as  well. 

He  told  the  stockholders  All-Star’s  re¬ 
sults  so  far  this  year  have  been  “disap¬ 
pointing”,  but  that  management  hoped  to 
change  them  soon. 

Other  Post  Corporation  operations,  ex¬ 
cept  those  involved  in  “special  situations”, 
are  doing  well,  the  shareholders  w’ere 
told. 

Executive  vicepresident  David  L.  Nel¬ 
son  and  Minahan  told  shareholders  the 
other  “special  situations”  were  budgeted 
for  by  the  corporation. 

In  West  Allis,  Wis.,  where  a  series  of 
new  shopping  guides  were  established  to 
serve  the  western  suburban  areas  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Post  is  feeling  the  pains  of  estab¬ 
lishing  new  publications  with  similar 
effects  on  profits. 

A  new  daily  launched  to  serve  four 
suburbs  southwest  of  Boston  is  proceeding 
as  expected.  The  Daily  Transcript  pub¬ 


lished  in  Dedham,  Mass,  replaced  four 
weeklies,  and  the  circulation  and  revenue 
dip  expected  with  the  changeover  are  on 
schedule,  officials  said. 

*  *  * 

Media  General 

Media  General  reported  a  first-quarter 
decline  of  14  percent  in  net  income  per 
share  from  continuing  operations:  50 
cents  this  year  versus  58  cents  in  the 
same  period  of  last  year. 

The  corresponding  total  of  income  from 
continuing  operations  declined  by  the 
same  percentage:  $1,796,000  this  year 
versus  $2,091,000  last  year. 

Total  revenue  from  continuing  oper¬ 
ations  was  up  14  percent:  $33,557,000  this 
year  compared  with  $29,517,000  last 
year. 

Alan  S,  Donnahoe,  president  of  the 
company  said :  “These  first  quarter  results 
reflect  a  sharp  increase  in  unit  costs  in  all 
divisions,  but  especially  in  the  cost  of 
waste  paper  and  fuel  at  the  Garden  State 
Paper  Company,  our  newsprint  recycling 
subsidiary,  where  there  was  no  equivalent 
adjustment  in  the  controlled  price  of 
finished  newsprint. 

“Newsprint  prices  were  raised  again  on 
April  1,  and  we  hope  for  better  results 
from  Garden  State  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Other  major  divisions  of  the 
company  have  performed  well  in  the  first 
quarter,  and  we  hope  this  will  contin¬ 
ue.” 

*  *  * 

Harte-Hanks 

Quarterly  financial  results  for  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.  were  announced 
by  Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  San  Antonio  based 
communications  company.  “We  are 
pleased  to  report  that  earnings  per  share 
increased  from  25  cents  to  28  cents  for 
12%  growth.  This  was  particularly  grati¬ 
fying  in  view  of  an  increase  in  the  effec¬ 
tive  tax  rate  of  seven  percentage  points,” 
Marbut  continued. 

“Also,  in  order  to  comply  with  a  new 
accounting  opinion,  we  had  to  restate  first 
quarter  1973  earnings  per  share  upward 
to  25  cents  to  include  one  cent  per  share 
that  had  been  reported  as  extraordinary 
income  in  1973.” 

Net  income  for  the  quarter  was  $1,203,- 
513  compared  to  $1,073,689  in  1973.  Re¬ 
venues  for  the  first  three  months  of  1974 
were  $17,007,022  versus  $19,033,694  for 
the  same  period  in  1973.  After  eliminating 
from  1973  the  revenues  from  the  San 
Antonio  Express-News,  which  was  sold 
in  December,  1973,  revenues  increased 
117c  during  the  quarter. 

*  * 

Booth  Newspapers 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  announced  op¬ 
erating  results  in  the  first  quarter 
achieved  record  levels. 

Net  income  increased  21.3  percent  to 
$2,240,000  or  $.46  per  share.  Operating 
revenues  totaled  $36,611,000,  an  increase 
of  12,2  percent  over  1973  first  quarter 
revenues. 

Although  newspaper  advertising  linage 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Credibility  problem  blamed 
on  ‘East  to  West’  news  flow 


Martin  S.  Hayden,  vicepresident  and 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News  told  the 
ANPA  session  on  “Editorial  Responsibili¬ 
ty,  Credibility,  and  Access”  Tuesday  af¬ 
ternoon  that  the  newspaper  industry  has 
a  credibility  problem  because  it  is  “too 
monolithic”  and  also  in  part  because  of 
sheer  complexity  of  the  communications 
system. 

Hayden  said  that  instead  of  newspapers 
each  being  edited  as  they  used  to  be  by  a 
separate  editor,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post  and  to  some  degree  CBS 
and  NBC,  are  doing  the  editing. 

The  situation  exists,  he  suggested,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “phenomenon  of  Washington 
staffers  being  indoctrinated  on  what  the 
news  break  and  budgets  are  after  “getting 
up  and  reading”  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  and  hearing  CBS 
and  NBC  news  programs.  The  communi¬ 
cations  systems’  problem  is  that  “the  news 
flows  east  to  west  and  seemingly  is  in¬ 
capable  of  flowing  west  to  east  with 
Washington  and  New  York  the  news  hub, 
he  declared. 

Example  cited 

Hayden  cited  as  example  several  stories 
that  stayed  local  in  one  instance  “a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  mental  capacities  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  having  to  do  with  Vietnam”  made  by 
the  then  Senator  William  Saxbe  in  an 
interview  for  the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 
It  remained  buried  several  days  until  one 
reporter  told  another  at  the  National 
Press  Club  and  then  the  story  went  Na¬ 
tional,  Hayden  noted. 

To  the  monolith  danger,  Hayden  added 
the  press  “asking  for  special  favors.”  He 
is  against  special  favors,  he  said.  “The 
congress  should  leave  us  alone  and  we 
should  ask  nothing  of  them.” 

Moderator  William  H.  Cowles  3rd,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle,  had  launched  the  discussion  by 
noting  “heightening  skepticism  on  three 
levels:  between  the  press  and  govern¬ 
ment,  between  the  reader  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  between  the  reader  and  the 
American  press.” 

Gloria  Biggs,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Melbourne  (Fla.)  Times,  and  Eugene 
S.  Pulliam,  assistant  publisher  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star  and  News,  were  the  other 
panelists,  Pulliam  substituted  at  the  last 
moment  for  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post,  who  was  unable 
to  attend  because  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  strike  at  his  newspaper. 

Gloria  Biggs  said  her  small  local  news¬ 
paper  coverage  was  not  influenced  by 
what  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  cover.  “Our  responsibility  is  to 
deliver  the  hard  core  of  local  news.”  She 
mentioned  stiff  competition  faced  by  small 
papers  having  “pants”  nearby.  She 
suggested  that  while  newspaper  people 
talk  about  “hard  news”  and  “soft  news,”  a 
reader  makes  no  such  distinction.  “If  it  is 
important  to  him,  it  is  local  .  .  .  edit  for 
the  reader,”  she  urged. 


Pulliam  termed  charges  that  the  Repub¬ 
lic  is  in  “dire  danger”  utter  nonsense  and 
referred  to  Hayden’s  listing  of  some 
of  the  special  privileges  asked  by  newspa¬ 
pers  as  including  the  “failing  newspaper 
act.”  He  pointed  out  the  act  failed 
under  that  title  but  the  newspaper  preser¬ 
vation  bill  passed  for  the  reason  that 
there  should  be  two  editorial  voices  in  a 
community. 

Referring  to  Biggs’  emphasis  on  soft 
news,  Pulliam  said  he  runs  his  own  read¬ 
ership  survey — ^watching  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  read  the  newspaper.  He  praised  a 
recent  interview  of  Mrs.  Henry  Kissinger 
by  Katharine  Graham  and  a  Washington 
Post  staffer,  saying  that  it  was  “great” 
that  the  publisher  of  a  great  newspaper  is 
still  a  reporter.  To  his  colleagues,  Pulliam 
declared,  “as  long  as  we  stay  reporters 
we  are  going  to  stay  in  business.” 

New'bold  Noyes  Jr.,  editor  of  the  IVash- 
ington  Star-News,  speaking  from  the 
floor,  said  it  was  time  to  drop  from 
lexicography,  use  of  the  w'ords  “adversary 
relationship”  in  referring  to  government 
and  the  press.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
was  a  useful  cliche,  Noyes  said,  but  the 
image  built  up  by  the  phrase  is  anti-gov¬ 
ernment,  counter-government,  and  “is 
hurting  us  in  credibility  with  readers.” 

Pulliam  replied  he  agreed  on  the 
phrase,  but  doubted  that  80  percent  of 
readers  would  understand  what  “adver¬ 
sary  relationship”  means.  Only  newspa¬ 
pers  are  competent  to  “ride  herd”  in 
telling  what  government  is  doing,  he 
added. 

Hayden  agreed  with  Noyes  and  inject¬ 
ed,  “now  we  are  becoming  adversaries  of 
grand  juries.”  He  said  somewhere  “brakes 
have  to  be  put  on  .  .  .  when  we  start 
giving  a  Pulitzer  Prize  to  Jack  Anderson, 
we  have  gone  a  helluva  long  way  from  the 
days  when  we  gave  them  to  Arthur  Krock 
and  Walter  Lippmann.” 

Ways  to  save  on  newsprint  waste,  the 
critical  shortage  of  ink  sources  (particu¬ 
larly  color  inks),  and  how  to  stretch  the 
available  supply  of  newsprint  were  key 
subjects  discussed  at  the  April  23  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  ANPA  Convention 
meeting. 

Material  shortages 

The  sessions,  entitled  “Material  Short¬ 
age,  Stretching  the  Available  Supply,” 
was  led  by  J.  W.  Rynerson,  Winter  Haven 
(Fla.)  News-Chief.  The  panelists  were 
Peter  P.  Romane,  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  and  John  Sacchia,  National  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  for  Hearst  Newspapers, 
New  York.  About  37  publishers  and  pro¬ 
duction  managers  attended  the  discussion. 

“We  feel  we  cannot  announce  any  sig- 
niflcant  improvement  on  the  availability 
of  materials,  due  to  the  energy  crisis  and 
prior  price  controls,”  Romano  explained. 
He  added  that  suppliers  of  raw  materials 
indicated  that  there  is  a  limited  growth 
potential  and  profit  margin  in  general. 


All  the  panelists  agreed  that  ink  short¬ 
age  will  be  heightened  in  the  future.  Ro¬ 
mano  said  that  according  to  some  manu¬ 
facturers  it  is  “a  major  crisis  every  min¬ 
ute.”  He  said  the  “raw  materials  for  ink 
is  being  grossly  depleted  and  diverted  at 
the  present  time.” 

“Everyone  has  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,”  Sacchia  said.  He  suggested  that 
all  newspapers  have  to  change  their 
thinking. 

“We  have  got  to  change,  because  we 
can’t  afford  to  buy  the  same  number  of 
tons.  I  defy  anybody  to  stand  up  and  say 
he  can  continue  and  still  maintain  the 
same  tonnage  without  adding  labor  and 
getting  a  big  red  figure,”  he  warned. 

Check  roll  weights 

Sacchia  noted  that  programs  are  becom¬ 
ing  effective  at  eliminating  waste,  and 
increasing  productivity.  He  said  that  a 
newspaper  must  check  the  weight  of  its 
rolls,  which  means  measuring  the  width, 
and  weight  including  wrapper.  Another 
saving  point,  Sacchia  mentioned  was 
checking  every  newspaper  copy.  He  said 
newspapers  must  be  aware  of  “every  is¬ 
sue.”  “These  include  copies  unaccounted 
for  or  copies  given  out  to  editorial  em¬ 
ployees.  It  also  means  the  returns.  Why  are 
returns  so  high  is  a  question  that  must  be 
asked,  he  noted.  Sacchia  gave  an  example 
of  a  newspaper  which  adds  2  or  three 
extra  copies  to  each  newsstand’s  allot¬ 
ment.  This  may  add  up  to  3,000  extra 
issues  overall.  The  cost  mounts  up,”  he 
added. 

Another  sure  way  of  saving  money,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sacchia  is  to  change  from  a  58 
inch  to  56  inch  web  roll.  He  mentioned 
that  two  newspapers,  one  offset  and  one 
hot  metal  with  stores  plates,  have  switch¬ 
ed  over. 

“Two  inches  removed  is  only  %  inch  on 
each  page  half,  and  the  difference  is  hard¬ 
ly  noticeable,”  Sacchia  continued.  “If  all 
newspapers  were  to  cut  off  two  inches 
from  their  present  runs,  it  would  reduce 
the  newsprint  consumption  some  3%  per¬ 
cent,”  Sacchia  said.  He  noted  that  this 
would  considerably  reduce  the  crunch  in 
newsprint  supplies. 

However,  Sacchia  did  say  that  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  a  complete  changeover  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  Checking  with  manufacturers,  es¬ 
timates  run  from  $18,000  to  $28,000,  for 
conversion  of  rolls. 

Part  One  of  Two 

In  the  question  and  answer  part  of  the 
discussion,  Donald  J.  Curran,  general 
manager  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram  asked  about  the  supply 
availability  of  film  stabilization  paper.  He 
noted  that  at  present  there  seems  to  be 
only  one  supplier. 

Romano  said  that  there  should  be  no 
problem  with  the  manufacturer  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  In  fact,  he  said  the  firm  is  presently 
working  on  new  sizes  since  the  newspaper 
market  is  so  large. 

Sacchia  said  that  the  mills  have  in  the 
past  had  a  clause  protecting  them  that 
says  “machines  are  not  perfect.”  “This 
clause  allowed  for  5  percent  and  above  in 
weight  discrepancy.  However  this  clause 
does  not  allow  for  charging  extra  for  a 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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"Coca-Cola"ancl  'Xote" 

Trade-mark®  Trade-mark® 

Our  trade-marks  have 
endured  stock  market  crashes, 
world  wars,  the  nuclear  age, 
and  would  be  Imitators. 


But  can  they 
endure  the  typewriter? 


lower  cased  to  death. 

Or  the  painful  denniseof 
strangulation  through 
pluralization. 

Or,  worse  yet,  the  agony  of 
being  stretched  on  the  rack  of 
the  possessive. 

These  are  the  nightmares 


our  law- 

But  alas,  even  a  trade-mark  law¬ 
yer  has  his  breaking  point. 

So  please.  Watch  your  type¬ 
writer.  All  you  need  remember 
is  our  simple  trade-mark  rule: 
"Always  capitalized,  never 
pluralized,  never  possessive.” 


Carrierboys  fair  poorly 
in  ANPA  circulation  study 


When  a  person  starts  a  subscription  to 
a  particular  newspapers,  his  decision  is 
usually  influenced  by  the  publication’s 
news  coverage  and  the  relaxation  and  en¬ 
joyment  it  can  provide.  But  when  that 
same  person  cancels,  more  than  likely  his 
gripe  is  unsatisfactory  delivery  service,  a 
problem  which  may  eventually  lead  him  to 
believe  that  he’s  paying  too  much  for 
what  he’s  getting.  And  sometimes,  what 
he’s  getting  is  no  newspaper  at  all. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  a  survey  taken 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.\ssociation  which  was  released  this 
month.  The  study  conducted  by  Maxwell 
E.  McCombs,  John  Ben  Snow  Professor  of 
Newspaper  Research  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity;  L.  E.  Mullins  and  David  H.  Weaver, 
doctoral  candidates  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  study  which  surveyed  the  stop-start 
patterns  of  three  different  .American  cities 
found  that  new  subscribers  listed  three 
main  reasons  for  their  choice  to  sub¬ 
scribe:  Enjoyment,  prominence  of  the 
newspaper  or  the  lack  of  an  alternative 
choice,  and  time  of  publication. 

Major  problem 

Meanwhile,  delivery  problems  still 
ranked  as  the  major  source  of  trouble, 
resulting  in  subscription  cancellations. 


According  to  the  study,  21.7%  of  those 
subscribers  surveyed  named  delivery  prob¬ 
lems,  ranging  from  no  delivery  of  a  news¬ 
paper  at  all  to  property  damages,  as  the 
main  reason  for  stopping. 

Other  reasons  mentioned  included 
stopped  for  vacations  (17.2%),  moving  out 
of  town  (11.7%),  not  enough  time  to  read 
(10.6%),  costs  too  much  (8.8%),  took  an¬ 
other  newspaper,  (7.8%),  disinterest  in 
the  newspaper  (6.7%),  too  much  advertis¬ 
ing  (5.0%),  another  method  of  receiving 
the  publication  (2.8%),  newspaper  too 
large  (2.8%)  and  objections  to  editorial 
stance,  dissatisfied  with  news  coverage 
and  switching  to  Sunday  only  (1.1% 
each). 

The  authors  reported  that  even  w'hen 
answers  to  the  question,  “Could  you  tell 
us  the  main  reason  you  had  the  paper 
stopped?”  was  separated  according  to  age, 
education,  sex,  city  of  residence,  the  deliv¬ 
ery  problem  category  remained  at  the  top 
of  the  list. 

In  terms  of  delivery  problems,  unreli¬ 
able  delivery  was  mentioned  by  A2%  of 
those  interviewed  as  the  principal  prob¬ 
lem.  Others  included  improper  delivery 
(i.e.  wet,  put  in  the  wrong  place),  late 
delivery,  damage  to  property  and  carrier 
personality. 

The  authors  said  in  their  summary  and 
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Compact! 
Economical! 
Dependable! 


•  Automatic  flying 
splice  of  new  roll 
at  press  speed. 

•  Special  dolly 
with  unit  rolls  to 
lockup  position. 


•  Complete  web 
tension  control  at 
all  speeds. 

•  Motorised  web 
side  register  for 
fine  adjustment. 
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The  Stobb  Flying  Paster  has  a  speed 
capability  in  excess  of  1400  f.p.m.  Built 
for  presses  up  to  40  inches  in  width, 
this  economical  unit  has  the  capability 
of  maintaining  accurate  web  tension 
even  during  the  splice  cycle.  Because 
roll  preparation  is  made  outside  the 
paster,  the  exterior  dimensions  of  this 
unit  are  no  greater  than  those  of  a 
manual  unwind  stand.  Where  two  webs 
are  required,  this  paster  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  a  double  deck  configuration, 
with  easy  access  to  the  upper  unit  from 
floor  level. 
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conclusion,  that  the  studies  findings  “im¬ 
ply  the  need  for  greater  emphasis  on  cir¬ 
culation  procedures  by  newspaper  policy¬ 
makers  who  wish  to  retain  or  increase 
existing  circulation  levels.” 

Clearly,  they  continued,  “People  are  not 
quitting  the  newspapers  studied  because 
they  are  unhappy  with  their  news  cover¬ 
age  or  editorial  positions,  but  because  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  delivery  service  and 
with  what  they  are  getting  for  their  mon¬ 
ey  in  comparison  with  the  time  that  read¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  requires.” 

Too  much  advertising 

The  study  explained  that  many  respon¬ 
dents  felt  too  much  advertising  was  far 
more  important  in  influencing  cancella¬ 
tions  than  editorial  coverage.  This  con¬ 
tentment  with  editorial,  the  authors  said, 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  “people 
are  genuinely  satisfied”  or  that  “people 
don’t  really  study  and  think  about  content 
seriously  enough  to  object  to  it.” 

Whichever,  the  study  recommended  that 
newspaper  executives  “put  more  emphasis 
on  circulation  procedures  and  on  delivery 
systems.” 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  while  the 
decision  to  subscribe  is  usually  a  joint  one 
made  by  the  husband  and  wife,  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  stop  is  evenly  divided  among  re¬ 
spondents  according  to  husbands,  wives 
and  joint  agreements. 

It  also  found  that  television  news  has 
become  a  factor  in  many  cancellations. 
When  respondents  were  asked  to  list  “oth¬ 
er  reasons  for  stopping,”  40%  of  those 
who  cancelled  also  said  they  preferred  tv 
news.  The  problem  of  not  enough  time  to 
read  a  newspaper  followed  in  that  catego¬ 
ry  w'ith  39.5%  responding  affirmatively. 

The  authors  concluded  that  preference 
for  tv  new's  w'as  especially  important  to 
those  readers  under  35-years-old.  The  re¬ 
sults  indicated  that  45.5%  of  those  sub¬ 
scribers  betw’een  19-25  years  named  tv 
news  as  another  reason  for  stopping.  In 
the  26-35  age  category,  44.4%;  named  it. 
However,  when  readers  past  the  35  year 
mark  were  questioned  only  36.8%  men¬ 
tioned  it  as  a  factor.  In  the  66-87  year  age 
group,  38.5%  named  it  as  an  influence. 

The  study  utilized  three  cities  for  its 
findings.  They  included  Evansville,  Ind. ; 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  Los  Angeles.  Cooper¬ 
ating  newspapers  participating  in  the 
survey  were  the  Evansville  Press,  an  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  with  a  circulation  just  un¬ 
der  50,000  and  a  Sunday  circulation  of 
almost  120,000;  Raleigh  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  a  morning  daily  wdth  a  circulation 
of  more  than  135,000  and  a  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  of  155,000  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  another  morning  daily  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  over  1  million  and  a  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  1,185,000. 

Although  ANPA  has  underwritten 
many  different  research  projects  on  the 
problem  of  cancellations,  this  year’s  study 
also  explored  why  people  read  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  newspaper. 

Enjoyment  named 

According  to  the  authors’  conclusions 
and  summary,  enjoyment  was  named  by 
25.9%  as  the  main  reason  for  subscribing 
to  a  newspaper.  Prominence  of  the  publi- 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Sessions 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


machine’s  mistake  for  the  wrong  news¬ 
print,”  he  said. 

Another  question  that  came  up  in  the 
session  concerned  recycling  of  aluminum 
plates  of  offset  printing.  Romano  said  “the 
salvage  value  depends  on  your  means  of 
disposing.  Some  firms  offer  20  cents  a 
pound.  Even  the  plastic  coated  aluminum 
plates  get  5  cents  a  pound  for  scrap,”  he 
noted. 

In  the  last  year,  according  to  Romano. 
“R.  J.  Reynolds  Co.  paid  out  $3*/^  million 
for  scrap  aluminum  plates.”  He  said  “that 
the  ultimate  solution  would  be  a  reusable 
plate;  however  it  is  not  yet  feasible.” 

One  publisher  pointed  out  that  he  was 
getting  25  cents  per  pound  for  the  offset 
plates.  He  returned  them  to  the  smelter. 
Rynerson  added  that  all  products  can 
somehow  be  recycled.  “Plates  can  be  used 
to  reroof  dog  houses.  Ink  drums  can  be 
.sold  for  use  to  the  community  for  trash 
barrels,  or  garden  planters,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  the  manufacturer,”  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

George  Ca.shau,  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Research  In¬ 
stitute  staff,  told  the  members  of  the 
group  discussion  on  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  that  in  1973  the 
total  number  of  newspapers  cited  by 
OSH.\  was  149. 

According  to  Cashau  the  149  newspa¬ 
pers  cited  had  48  complaints  issued  by 
newspaper  employes.  Total  fines  amounted 
to  less  than  $10,000  but  this  figure  did  not 
include  the  costs  of  making  the  correc¬ 
tions. 

The  most  common  citations  were  in  the 
following  areas;  lack  of  machine  guards, 
failure  to  comply  with  electrical  code  re¬ 
quirements,  poor  safety  factors  in  walking 
and  working  areas,  lack  of  e.xit  lights  and 
designations,  poor  sanitary  conditions,  use 
of  excess  air  pressure  and  poor  material 
handling  techniques. 

Cashau  stated  that  to  be  date  there 
have  been  several  citations  by  OSH.\  for 
inadequate  paper  dust  collection  and  rec¬ 
ommended  that  publishers  consider  instal¬ 
ling  proper  paper  dust  collection  systems. 

William  Rinehart,  ANPA  vicepres¬ 
ident/technical,  reminded  the  publishers 
that  the  research  institute  has  a  pre- 
OSH.\  inspection  program.  He  said  the 
program  does  the  same  job  as  the  OSHA 
compliance  officer. 

Energy  problems 

The  energy  problem,  particularly  gaso¬ 
line  shortages,  will  continue  to  plague 
newspapers,  according  to  panelists  at  the 
ANPA  convention  “Meeting  the  Energy 
Crisis”  session. 

Walter  B.  Potter,  publisher  of  the 
Culpeper  (Va.)  Star-Exponent  and  mod¬ 
erator,  told  a  sparsely  attended  meeting 
that,  “So  long  as  we  (newspapers)  de¬ 
pend  on  oil  as  an  energy  source,  we  will 
be  faced  with  that  problem.”  Also  partici¬ 
pating  on  the  panel  were  James  Donahue 
of  ANPA  and  Cyrus  H.  Favor,  general 
manager  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 
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Favor  said  that  a  recent  ICMA  survey 
indicated  that  there  were  some  90,000  ve¬ 
hicles  used  to  distribute  newspapers  daily. 
“Each  averages  about  50  miles  per  day. 
Totaling  to  more  than  30  million  miles  a 
week,”  he  said.  Total  consumption  of 
gasoline  to  distribute  newspapers  then 
would  range  in  the  3  million  gallon  area 
per  week,  he  added. 

Yet,  Favor  said,  about  90%  of  all  gaso¬ 
line  used  for  circulation  is  still  bought  at 
highway  gas  stations.  “I  don’t  really  know 
how  our  members  got  their  papers  deliv¬ 
ered,”  he  said.  “But  I  always  knew  circu¬ 
lation  managers  must  be  very  ingenious.” 

.Although  both  ANPA  and  ICM.\  have 
been  working  with  the  Federal  Energy' 
Office  to  give  newspapers  a  priority  status 
when  it  comes  to  fuel  allocations,  both 
Favor  and  Donahue  found  that  working 
through  the  Washington  D.C.  bureaucracy 
of  a  newly-established  agency  was  diffi¬ 
cult  at  best  and  frustrating  most  of  the 
time. 

But  the  best  way  to  solve  the  problem 
at  the  moment,  both  said,  was  on  a  local 
level.  Favor  said,  for  example,  get  to 
know  your  local  station  managers  and  see 
if  you  can  get  a  favored  status  with 
them. 

Another  method  Donahue  suggested  was 
applying  for  the  privilege  of  bulk  con¬ 
sumption.  So  far  only  300  newspapers  are 
purchasing  gasoline  through  this  method. 
-\ccording  to  Federal  regulations,  anyone 
who  uses  84,000  gallons  or  more  of  gaso¬ 
line  a  year  can  qualify  as  a  bulk  user. 
And  as  a  bulk  user,  these  newspapers  can 
request  an  adjustment  in  their  allocation, 
hopefully  resulting  in  more  gasoline  for 
them,  he  explained. 


Favor  also  suggested  identifying  drives 
much  the  same  as  a  newspaper  identifies 
its  reporters  with  a  press  pass.  “Some¬ 
times  this  will  help  a  circulation  driver 
get  gasoline.”  One  newspaper,  he  said, 
used  magnetic  signs  for  its  cars  and 
trucks  which  helped  to  get  special  service 
from  stations. 


Carriers  blamed 
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cation  or  lack  of  choice  w'as  listed  by 
22.3%  of  those  surveyed,  while  18.2%  said 
the  time  of  the  publication  led  them  to 
subscribe. 

.•Vlso  general  news  coverage  was  ranked 
high  with  14.5%  of  the  respondents  nam¬ 
ing  it  as  the  main  reason.  Other  named 
newspaper  promotion  campaign  (6.5%), 
local  news  coverage  (4%),  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  others  (2.8%),  editorial  stance 
(1.2%),  features  (1.2%),  sports  (1.2%), 
financial  news  (1.2%)  and  advertising 
(0.8%). 

The  authors  stated,  “In  regard  to  read¬ 
er  satisfaction,  the  ‘news’  rather  than  the 
‘features’  (columnists,  puzzles,  comics) 
seems  to  be  the  thing  that  new  subscribers 
value  the  most  in  their  newspaper.” 

The  concluded,  “Among  these  sub¬ 
scribers  at  least,  the  newspapers’  main 
purpose — providing  a  wide  variety  of 
news — is  appreciated  and  apparently  is 
the  thing  that  ‘keeps  them  coming 
back.’  ” 
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Browne  wins  Reuben  Award 
for  ‘Hagar  the  Horrible’ 


Tinu  Times. 

Ihe  first 

diidren’s 

newspaper. 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Dik  Browne,  creator  of  the  one-year-old 
comic  strip  “Hagar  the  Horrible,”  has 
won  the  annual  Reuben  Award  given  by 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society  to  the 
cartoonist  of  the  year. 

The  Reuben  sculpture  named  in  honor 
of  the  late  Rube  Goldberg  was  presented 
at  the  awards  dinner  at  the  Plaza  Hotel 
Monday  evening  of  ANPA  week  in  New 
York  City. 

It  was  an  emotional  scene  as  veteran 
artist  and  illustrator  Russell  Patterson,  a 
past  president  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  NCS,  gave  the  Reuben  to  Browne. 

Standing  ovation 

The  79-year-old  Patterson  was  greeted 
by  a  standing  ovation  as  he  was  escorted 
to  the  center  of  the  ballroom  by  NCS 
president  Bill  Gallo  of  the  New  York 
News. 

Browne,  a  past  president  of  the  car¬ 
toonists  group,  won  his  first  Reuben  in 
1962  for  “Hi  and  Lois,”  which  he  does 
with  fellow  cartoonist  Mort  Walker. 

The  second  highest  award  of  the  annual 
event  was  presentation  of  the  “Silver  T 
Square”  to  I.  Klein,  a  cartoonist  on  the 
New  Yorker  Magazine  from  1925  to  1935 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  golden  years  of  ani¬ 
mated  cartoons  and  films  in  Hollywood 


★  ★  ★  ★★★  ★  ★  ★ 
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DIK  BROWNE,  winner  of  the  Reuben  Award  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society. 
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and  New  York.  Klein  worked  with  Walt 
Disney  in  Hollywood  and  other  film  com¬ 
panies  and  now  lives  in  Long  Island  City 
and  edits  “Top  Cel,”  a  magazine  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Screen  Cartoonists. 

Category  honors 

Receiving  plaques  as  top  cartoonist  in 
the  various  Reuben  categories  were : 

Humor  strips:  Mell  Lazarus,  “Miss 
Beach,”  and  “Momma,”  Publishers-Hall 
Syndicate. 

Story  strips:  Dick  Moores,  “Bo”  and 
“Gasoline  Alley”  (daily),  Chicago 
Tribune-New’  York  News  Syndicate. 

Syndicated  panels:  George  Lichty, 
“Grin  and  Bear  It,”  Publishers-Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Sports  cartoons:  Bill  Gallo,  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Editorial  cartoons:  Pat  Oliphant,  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Special  features:  Frank  Fogarty,  il¬ 
luminated  scrolls. 

Comic  book,  humor:  Sergio  .Aragones, 
Mad  Magazine,  National  Comic  Books. 

Comic  Book:  story,  Frank  Springer. 

Magazine  gags:  George  Wolfe,  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  True,  King  Features. 

Animation:  John  Hart,  “B.C.,  The  First 
Thanksgiving.” 

Advertising  and  illustration:  .Allan 
Jaffee. 
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OPC  Polk  Award  to  Leon  Dash 
for  reports  on  Angolan  rebels 


By  Darrell  Leo 


A  Washington  Post  reporter  whose  10 
weeks  with  Angolan  guerrilla’s  in  the 
heart  of  Africa’s  rugged  swamp  and  bush 
terrain  resulted  in  a  four-part  series  on 
the  rebels  fight  for  independence  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  20  other  newspaper  journalists 
at  the  Annual  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  Awards  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Leon  Dash,  a  member  of  the  Post’s  met¬ 
ropolitan  staff,  who  was  invited  by  Ango¬ 
lan  guerrilla’s  to  view  the  fight  from 
their  side,  received  the  OPC  George  Polk 
Memorial  Award  for  best  reporting  from 
abroad,  in  any  medium,  requiring  excep¬ 
tional  courage  and  enterprise.  A  $500 
award  granted  by  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Corporation  was  also  part  of  the  honor. 

In  other  categories,  Raymond  R.  Coffey 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  was  cited  for 
the  excellence  of  his  foreign  news  report¬ 
ing  spanning  the  Middle  East  war  to 
Princess  Anne’s  wedding  in  the  Best  Dai¬ 
ly  Newspaper  or  Wire  Service  Reporting 
from  abroad  category. 

A1  Burt  and  William  Montalbano,  both 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  split  the  award  for 
Best  Daily  Newspaper  or  Wire  Service 
interpretation  of  foreign  affairs.  Burt  won 
for  his  account  of  the  emergence  of  the 
Bahamas  as  an  independent  nation,  while 
Montalbano  was  honored  for  reporting  the 
overthrow  of  President  Allende  in  Chile. 

Photo  award 

New  York  Times  photographer  Sydney 
H.  Schanberg  was  named  for  the  Best 
Daily  Newspaper  or  Wire  Service  Photo¬ 
graphic  Reporting,  while  Edward  R.  F. 
Sheehan  received  the  award  for  Best 
Magazine  Interpretation  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  an  article  on  “Europe’s  Hired 
Poor”  which  appeared  in  the  Times’  Sun¬ 
day  magazine. 

Cartoonist  Warren  King  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Netvs  received  a  $250  award 
from  his  own  newspaper  and  the  National 
Cartoonist  Society  for  a  cartoon  on  the 
Black  September  murders. 

In  the  business  news  reporting  catego¬ 
ry,  two  Washington  Post  writers,  Ronald 


Koven  and  David  B.  Ottaway,  received 
$500  from  Bache  and  Co.  for  a  series  of 
articles  they  did  on  the  world  energy 
problem. 

Everett  G.  Martin  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  whose  coverage  of  Chile  centered 
on  the  Marxist  takeover  of  that  country 
won  the  award  for  Best  Article  or  Report 
on  Latin  America  in  any  medium. 

Donald  Kirk,  who  has  been  stationed  in 
the  Far  East  since  1965,  won  the  award 
for  Best  Article  or  Report  on  Asia  in  any 
medium  for  his  account  on  Viet  Nam 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Columnist-turned-author,  C.  L.  Sulzber¬ 
ger  of  the  New  York  Times  won  the 
award  for  Best  Book  on  foreign  affairs 
for  his  “An  Age  of  Mediocrity”  published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Other  rilulions 

Journalists  winning  citations  for  their  I 
reportage  included  Jacques  Leslie,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Peter  Knapp,  Quincy  Pa-  j 
triot  Ledger;  Thomas  A.  Johnson,  New  | 
York  Times;  Robert  Graysmith,  San  I 
Francisco  Chronicle;  Mark  Ethridge  Jr.,  ' 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Peggy  Printz,  New  ; 
York  Times  Magazine;  Edward  Nielan, 
Copley  News  Service;  and  Philip  Caputo,  I 
Chicago  Tribune.  Radio-tv  journalists  ! 
were  also  honored. 

Also  an  unidentified  Chilean  photogra¬ 
pher  was  cited  for  a  photo  of  the  late 
Chilean  President  Allende  entering  pres¬ 
idential  courtyard  the  day  he  died.  It  was 
published  by  the  New'  York  Times.  i 

During  the  awards  dinner.  Sen.  Henry  j 
M.  Jackson  of  Washington  delivered  a  j 
major  address  calling  for  an  arms  reduc¬ 
tion  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  former  newspaper  carrier  who  w'as 
honored  when  he  was  15-years-old  for  de¬ 
livering  more  than  74,000  newspapers, 
“Scoop”  Jackson  criticized  the  Nixon  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  handling  of  disarmament 
through  detente,  the  mutual  relaxation  of 
tensions  between  countries  to  promote 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Varied  interests  of  publishers’  wives 


By  Jane  Levere 

We  all  know  what  the  “average”  ANPA 
member  does  back  on  the  job,  when  he  is 
not  in  New’  York  attending  conventions. 
But  how  does  his  wife  occupy  her  time? 

Speaking  to  a  random  sampling  of 
women  in  the  ANPA  ladies  hospitality 
suite  turned  up  a  wide  variety  of  answers 
to  this  question. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bishop,  wife  of  the  pres¬ 
ident  and  board  chairman  of  the  Palo  Alto 
(Cal.)  Peninsula  New’spapers,  divides  her 
time  between  training  her  family  and 
doing  volunteer  work.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Palo  .Alto  auxiliary  to  the  Stanford 
Children’s  Hospital  and  she  also  partici¬ 
pates  in  a  special  program  that  provides 
senior  citizens  with  balanced  meals. 

Mrs.  Bishop  does  not  join  in  on  any 
newspaper-related  activities  since  she 
prefers  to  work  “all  on  her  own.”  Howev¬ 
er,  she  does  enjoy  attending  the  ANP.A 
Convention,  is  a  veteran  of  many  held  in 
New  York  City,  and  looks  forward  to 
going  to  New  Orleans  next  year,  because 
“it’s  a  fun,  different,  and  new  place  to 
go.” 

Journalism  runs  in  the  Bishop  chil¬ 
dren’s  blood,  probably  a  result  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  influence.  The  oldest  child,  a  23-year 
old  daughter,  is  a  reporter  for  the  Denver 
Post. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Robert  Witte,  wife  of  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Co.  has  a  full-time  job  as  a  social  w’orker 
for  Catholic  Charities  as  well  as  at  the 
social  service  center  for  the  Indian  Com¬ 
munity  in  Minneapolis.  Although  she 
w'orked  at  the  Star  and  Tribune  before 
her  marriage  (her  boss  later  became  her 
husband),  she  does  no  newspaper  work 
now. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Otto  Silha,  wife  of  the  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company,  is  active  in  her  church,  and  also 
supervises  a  continuing  education  pro¬ 
gram  for  women  in  Minneapolis.  She 
makes  arrangements  for  various  proffers 
from  University  of  Minnesota  to  lecture 
to  small  groups  of  women  on  everything 
from  art  history  to  ancient  Greek  drama. 
The  newspaper  business  runs  in  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  blood,  too — her  oldest  son  is  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

.Another  marriage  made  at  the  Star  and 
Tribune  was  between  Sharon  and  Richard 
Halvorsen.  Sharon  met  her  husband,  who 
is  now  the  company’s  marketing  director, 
while  she  was  doing  advertising  work  at 
the  Tribune.  Her  work  included  “a  little 
bit  of  writing,  a  little  bit  of  photography, 
generally,  a  little  bit  of  everything.” 

Although  she  no  longer  works  full  time 
at  the  Tribune,  Sharon  does  free-lance 
writing  for  the  paper  for  fun.  Her  hus¬ 
band  writes  the  Tribune’s  Bowling 
Column,  as  an  outgrowth  of  his  own  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  the  sport  (he  recently  won 
a  doubles  championship),  and  Sharon  fol¬ 
lows  him  up  with  occasional  pieces,  dis¬ 
cussing,  for  example,  men’s  bowling  fash¬ 
ions.  “I  never  knew  these  styles  existed 
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until  Dick  started  writing  his  column,” 
she  admits. 

Sharon’s  visit  to  New  York  is  her  first, 
and  she  has  found  it  extremely  stimulat¬ 
ing.  “There’s  something  in  the  air  here. 
I’ve  never  been  affected  like  this  before, 
and  I  can’t  believe  there’s  so  much  hap¬ 
pening.”  She  also  looks  forward  to  attend¬ 
ing  next  year’s  convention  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  because  she’s  never  been  in  the  deep 
south  before. 

*  * 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Blacklidge,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  has 
a  variety  of  interests.  She  divides  her 
time  among  the  United  Fund  board  (she 
was  the  first  woman  board  member  in 
Kokomo),  the  Hospital  Guild,  and  the 
Kokomo  Fine  .Arts  Association.  .Although 
she  “has  nothing  to  do  with  the  newspa¬ 
per,”  her  three  sons  are  all  involved  in 
the  field.  Her  oldest  son  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  Tribune,  her  second  is  a 
printer  at  the  St.  Peterslmrg  (Fla.) 
Times,  and  her  youngest  son  is  a  silk 
screen  printer,  a  job  which  combines  both 
her  husband’s  professional  interest  and 
her  own  artistic  bent. 

Mrs.  Blacklidge,  another  veteran  ANP.A 
Convention  goer,  “has  always  been  in  love 
with  New  York  except  for  the  sirens  and 
explosions.”  She  finds  it  an  exciting  but 
changed  place,  and  explains  “when  I  first 
came  to  New  York  I  could  w'alk  down 
Broadway  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Not 
any  more.” 

*  ii<  * 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Sumpf,  wife  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.) 
News,  finds  herself  in  a  period  she  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  “year  of  grace.”  Her  four 
children  are  fully  grown,  and  she  and  her 
husband  now  have  the  time  to  do  all  the 
things  they  have  always  wanted  to  do. 
“We’re  in  the  time  of  life  w’hen  we’re 
beginning  to  pick  up  the  things  we  had  to 
let  go  when  we  started  to  raise  our 
family.” 

Mrs.  Sumpf  is  a  full-time  banker,  and 
also  finds  time  to  do  work  for  her 
church. 

*  *  * 

Sylvia  Vaterlaus’  interest  in  art  has 
had  a  tangible  effect  on  her  husband’s 
newspaper.  The  Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal 
Standard.  Armed  with  training  in  water- 
colors,  and  assisted  by  her  twenty-year 
old  daughter,  a  former  student  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Mrs. 
Vaterlaus  designed  and  painted  a  mural 
at  the  Journal  Standard’s  offices. 

After  studying  the  evolution  of  printing 
processes  from  the  Gutenberg  press  to 
present-day  computers,  she  and  her 
daughter  incorporated  their  research  into 
a  mural  depicting  printing  history.  In  the 
middle  of  the  mural  is  a  face,  half  human 
and  half  machine,  and  the  eye  in  the 
human  half  contains  a  clock  which  ac¬ 
tually  operates. 

All  the  Vaterlaus  children  are  studying 
art,  despite  the  influence  of  grandfathers 
on  both  sides  who  were  newspapermen, 
and  of  Mrs.  Vaterlaus’  brother  who  is  the 
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financial  editor  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Dean  Bartee,  wife  of  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  “Doesn’t  have  enough  time  to 
do  everything”  she  wants  back  at  home. 
In  addition  to  participating  in  the  Omaha 
Junior  League,  and  belonging  to  the 
boards  of  both  the  Omaha  Symphony 
Guild  and  the  Service  League  of  the 
Clarkson  hospital,  she  takes  tennis  les¬ 
sons  five  days  a  week.  Quite  a  busy  sched¬ 
ule  for  a  mother  of  two  little  girls. 

She  is  disappointed  not  to  be  coming 
back  to  New  York  next  year  for  the 
ANPA  because,  as  she  says,  “It’s  my 
yearly  trip  to  New  York,  the  only  occasion 
I  get  to  come  here.  I  enjoyed  New  York 
so  much  because  I  can  find  here  all  the 
things  I,  as  well  as  other  women,  like  to 
do.”  She  says  she  will  miss  the  New  York 
museums,  the  shopping  in  good  stores,  and 
the  city  itself,  which  contains  “something 
for  everyone.” 

*  *  * 

When  asked  what  their  personal  activi¬ 
ties  were,  “the  Houston  Chronicle  and  the 
church”  was  the  response  of  both  Mrs. 
Richard  Johnson  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  McDavid. 

The  latest  hobby  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  whose 
husband  is  president  of  the  Chronicle 
Publishing  Co.,  is  oil  painting.  She  has  a 
class  every  week,  entered  an  art  show  re¬ 
cently,  and  is  most  proud  of  her  two 
paintings  sold  at  the  show.  A  mother  of 
two  children,  she  is  active  in  the  Houston 
ojjera  drive,  and  right  now,  in  building  a 
new  house.  Over.seeing  the  construction 
of  the  house  has  been  most  time-consum¬ 
ing,  but  it  hasn’t  forced  her  to  “drop  any¬ 
thing”  from  her  busy  schedule. 

True  to  her  southern  allegiance,  Mrs. 
Johnson  is  in  favor  of  New  Orleans  as 
next  year’s  convention  site,  although  she 
does  like  coming  to  New  York,  since  it 
enables  her  to  visit  her  cousin  who  lives 
up  here. 

Mrs.  McDavid,  whose  husband  is  vice- 
president  of  operations  for  the  Chronicle, 
insists  she  “functions  better  in  the  kitch¬ 
en”  than  anywhere  else,  and  hopes  she 
“will  wind  up  in  the  Lord’s  kitchen  some¬ 
day.  Her  two  children  are  practically 
grown  up,  and  the  younger  of  the  two,  a 
daughter,  is  a  student  at  Rice  with  liter¬ 
ary  aspirations. 

Mrs.  McDavid,  too  is  prejudiced  to¬ 
wards  New  Orleans,  admitting  “I  love 
both,  but  it  will  be  nice  to  have  the 
change.” 

*  »>  ii< 

So,  ranging  north  to  south,  east  to  west, 
you  can  get  an  idea  of  how  the  “average” 
ANPA  member’s  wife  spends  her  time — 
working,  mostly  on  a  volunteer  basis,  in 
her  local  community,  and  training  her 
children,  who  often  follow  in  their  father’s 
footsteps.  You  have  entrusted  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  future  generation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  people  in  these  women’s 
hands — and,  as  this  sampling  shows,  you 
couldn’t  find  a  much  better  place. 
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Pre/enting  the 


The  Newton  (N.C.)  Observer-News- 
Enterprise,  a  tri-weekly,  published  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  since  the 
1954  consolidation  of  the  Newton  (N.C.) 
Observer  and  the  Catawba  (N.C.)  News- 
Enterprise  went  daily  on  April  15. 

The  5,145  circulation  newspaper  will 
also  contain  expanded  feature  coverage 
including  a  television  schedule,  comic 
page,  crossword  puzzle,  and  national  and 
state  sports  news. 

“We  will  continue  to  concentrate  on  lo¬ 
cal  news,”  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Mebane  and 
C.  L.  Mebane,  publishers  said.  “Realizing 
the  dynamic  growth  of  Catawba  County 
and  the  tremendous  future  of  Newton,  we 
feel  it’s  imperative  that  the  Observer- 
News-Enterprise  continue  in  a  forward 
manner  and  make  a  definite  contribution 
to  the  continued  spirit  of  achievement 
that  prevails.” 


The  solution  to  your 
newsprint 
hakndling 


problems 


Clamp  designed  to  handle  up  J 
to  48  inch  diameter  rolls, 


Reporter  is  arrested 
at  secret  meeting 

Richard  L.  Revenaugh,  60,  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  reporter,  was  arrested 
April  17  when  he  refused  to  leave  the 
secret  meeting  of  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

Revenaugh  said  he  was  making  a  test 
case,  challenging  the  PUC’s  claimed  right 
to  exclude  the  public  from  meetings  that 
establish  rates  and  conditions  of  service 
for  the  state’s  water,  electricity,  gas,  bus, 
railroad,  airline,  trucking  and  other  public 
utilities. 

Revenaugh  was  booked  at  San  Francis¬ 
co  City  Prison  on  a  charge  of  “distur¬ 
bance  of  assembly  or  meeting  other  than 
religious  or  political”  under  a  section  of 
the  Penal  Code.  Revenaugh  was  accom¬ 
panied  into  the  PUC  meeting  room  by  an 
Examiner  photographer  and  an  attorney, 
James  Cherry.  He  was  released  on  $250 
bail. 


Stacks  5  rolls  high,  and  right- 
angle  stacks  in  a  IVz  foot 
aisle. 


A  sit-down  truck  with 
superb  handling  AND  the 
smallest  turning  and 
operating  area  required  of 
any  truck  on  the  market 
today! 


Changes  from  clamp  to 
forks  in  less  than  5  minutes. 


Lifting  capacity:  Clamp— 
1850  lbs.  at  21  inch  load  Iji 
centers.  /, 


Fork— 2000  lbs.  at  24  inch 
load  centers. 


All  battery  powered,  the  j 
“GRABBER”  is  39  inches  L 
wide  with  a  standard  mast  I 
height  of  83  inches  nested,  la 


Most  parts  available  in 
your  town. 


Price?  The“GRABBER’ 
(truck,  roll  clamp, 
battery  and  charger)  is 
available  for  about  Vz 
the  cost  of  similar 
equipment! 


Land  deal  stories 
cop  story  award 


Jeff  Morgan  and  Gene  Ayres,  Oakland  i 
Tribune,  reporters,  won  the  $1,000  first- 
place  Edward  V.  McQuade  Award  for  I 
their  articles,  “The  Claim  Jumpers,”  a  I 
series  on  an  unscrupulous  land  dealings  in  | 
tax-deeded  properties  in  Mendocino  Coun-  ! 
ty. 

The  award  was  presented  at  the  25th 
annual  dinner  of  the  awards,  sponsored  by 
the  Association  of  Catholic  New'smen. 

The  four-part  series,appearing  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1973,  reported  30  cases  of  possible 
fraud,  disclosures  that  brought  about  the 
censure  and  dismissal  of  a  public  em¬ 
ployee. 

Both  Morgan,  a  Tribune  reporter  since 
1959,  and  Ayres,  who  joined  the  staff  in 
1963,  have  been  Stanford  Professional 
Journalism  Fellows.  Morgan  also  has  been 
a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard. 
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Engineered  and  ■■I 
built  with  precision,  I 
skill  and  simplicity 

to  meet  all  your  ^ 
newsprint  handling 
needs  . . .  ECONOMICALLY! 

Check  Into  the  “GRABBER”  from 


^DIVISION  OF  GREEN  AND  GREEN  LTD^ 

866  North  Wabash  •  Chicago,  III.  60611  •  (312)944-1140 


Astronauts  ask  publishers 
for  more  news  space 


B\  ('.aria  Marie  Rupp 

“I  don’t  feel  public  apathy  at  all,”  said 
Lt.  Col.  Gerald  P.  Carr,  one  of  three  astro¬ 
nauts  who  spent  84  hours  in  space  re¬ 
cently.  He  told  publishers  Wednesday 
they’ve  been  well-received  by  everyone. 

Carr  told  about  400  persons  at  the  April 
24  afternoon  session  that  ‘‘All  of  us  peo¬ 
ple  who  communicate  ha^e  a  responsibility 
to  motivate  this  country  instead  of  show¬ 
ing  what  it  does  wrong.”  Everyone  ap¬ 
plauded. 

It  was  after  the  “de-briefing”  that  Gene 
Marianetti,  Astronaut  Affairs  Officer,  crit¬ 
icized  the  news  media  for  not  digging 
harder  in  space  stories  to  write  positive 
benefits  of  the  space  program. 

“We’re  criticized  for  spending  in  space. 
How  many  people  know  just  how  much  is 
spent  in  the  tax  dollar?”  he  asked.  “It’s 
$.‘5  billion  a  year — a  penny  out  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  tax  dollars.  Seventy  cents  is  on  de¬ 
fense. 

“Sure  space  is  not  as  spectacular  as  it 
used  to  be.  Neither  are  heart  transplants. 
Rut  you,  the  press,  aren’t  as  interested  or 
report  it  as  much.  There’s  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  benefits  we’ve  reaped,”  explained 
Marianetti. 

Need  digging 

He  said  an  enterprising  reporter  could 
spend  months  digging  at  NASA  resource 
centers  in  seven  states,  that  the  Interior 
Department  has  an  information  center  in 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  very  little  publicity. 

It’s  encouraging,  he  said,  to  see  the  me¬ 
dia  being  aggressive  in  gathering  space 
material.  The  Associated  Press  and  CBS 
are  after  him,  he  said,  for  a  slide  from  the 
skylab  flights  which  shows  strip  mining 
damage. 

Robert  Flanagan,  NASA  Public  Affairs, 
also  accompanied  the  astronauts,  and  con¬ 
ceded  that  space  is  not  as  newsworthy  as 
it  once  was,  but  that  Americans  should 
continue  to  know  where  their  tax  dollar 
goes  in  this  area. 

Carr,  Gibson  and  William  R.  Pogue 
were  launched  on  their  Skylab  4  third 
manned  mission  November  16,  1973,  and 
splashdown  was  February  8. 

On  U.S.-Kussian  venture 

Of  about  15  questions  posed  the  astro¬ 
nauts  by  show  of  hands  from  publishers 
in  the  audience,  several  dealt  with  the 
joint  U.S.-Russian  venture  to  take  place 
in  July  of  1975.  Gibson  said  it’s  “a  good, 
solid  thing,  that  our  men  are  learning 
Russian,  and  Soviets  are  learning  English. 

One  person  asked,  “Who’s  ahead :  the 
Soviets  or  the  U.S.?”  In  sophistication,  the 
U.S.  is,  said  Gibson,  but  “it  looks  like  the 
Russians  will  be  able  to  bring  back  a  bit 
of  Mars.  The  gap  is  tighter  in  unmanned 
missions.” 

A  Black  editor  touched  on  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  space  in  his  politely  phased  ques¬ 
tion.  Carr  answered,  “We  frequently  are 


asked,  ‘why  are  there  no  women  or  Black 
astronauts?’  but  the  shuttle  will  undoubt- 
ably  have  women  and  ethnic  groups.” 

• 

ANPA  makes  changes 
in  foundation  by-laws 

ANPA  Foundation  Trustees  have  ap¬ 
proved  changes  in  the  by-laws  which  re¬ 
vise  the  titles  of  the  top  officers  of  the 
Foundation  and  provide  that  the  president 
of  ANPA  shall  also  be  chief  executive 
officer  and  president  of  ANPA  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Under  the  change  president  Joe  D. 
Smith,  Jr.  now  assumes  the  new  title  of 
chairman;  vicepresident  Stanford  Smith 
becomes  president.  The  titles  of  secretary 
and  treasurer  remain  the  same.  Richard 
C.  Steele  is  secretary  and  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  Jr.  is  treasurer. 

Another  nevv  position,  that  of  vicechair¬ 
man — formerly  vicepresident — is  now  va¬ 
cant  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  David  K. 
Gottlieb  in  1973. 

The  new  language  in  the  by-laws 
preserves  for  the  chairman  all  the  author¬ 
ity  previously  vested  in  the  president, 
while  fixing  the  responsibility  of  the  pres¬ 
ident  as  the  chief  executive  officer. 

The  position  of  executive  director  of  the 
Foundation  is  basically  unaffected  by  the 
change.  However,  the  language  clarifies 
his  position  as  supervisor  of  operations 
responsible  to  the  president. 

Current  officers  serve  until  the  annual 
meeting  of  .\NPA  Foundation  on  June 
16-17,  1974  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  at  which 
time  new  officers  and  trustees  will  be 
elected.  Trustees  are  selected  from  a  list 
of  nominees  submitted  by  the  ANPA 
Board  of  Directors. 


Miller  re-elected 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Gannett  Company  was  re-elected  as 
chairman  of  AP. 

Also  re-elected  were  D.  Tennant  Bryan 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Newe  Leader  and 
Times-Diepatch,  first  vicechairman;  Mar¬ 
tin  S.  Hayden  of  the  Detroit  News,  second 
vicechairman,  and  Wes  Gallagher,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 

Conrad  Fink  of  the  AP  staff  w'as  elected 
vicepresident  and  secretary,  succeeding 
Harry  Montgomery,  who  is  retiring.  The 
officers  serve  one-year  terms. 

John  Cowles  Jr.  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  was  elected  a  new  member  of  the 
executive  committee  to  serve  with  Miller, 
Hayden,  Bryan  and  James  L.  Knight  of 
the  Miami  Herald;  Richard  C.  Steele  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  and  Jack  Tarver  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  and  Journal. 


Newsday  to  15^ 

Effective  April  22,  the  price  of  News- 
day  became  15(‘  and  the  home  delivery 
price  of  the  Long  Island  daily  went  to 
75(‘.  The  25-cent  price  of  Sunday  Newsday 
remained  unchanged.  The  daily  price  had 
been  10(*. 

David  Targe,  Newsday  vicepresident — 
sales,  announced  at  the  quarterly  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  breakfast  April  19  that 
Newsday  had  launched  a  carrier  sales 
promotion  contest  that  would  give  three 
deserving  carriers  an  all-expense-paid, 
fully-chaperoned,  14-day  trip  around  the 
world  via  Pan  .American  Airways. 

This  trip  is  the  largest  prize  ever 
offered  Newsday’s  9,400  carriers,  according 
to  Targe. 


First  quarter 

{Continued  from  page  42) 


and  circulation  remained  level  with  last 
year,  revenues  increased  nearly  6  percent, 
reflecting  rate  increases  in  both  categories 
put  into  effect  in  1973. 

Newspaper  operating  results  were  sub¬ 
stantially  improved  over  last  year’s  first 
quarter.  During  that  period,  five  of  the 
properties  were  in  the  process  of  convert¬ 
ing  to  computerized  photocomposition. 
Conversion  was  completed  at  all  locations 
early  in  the  fourth  quarter  last  year,  and 
significant  increases  in  operating  efficien¬ 
cy  are  now  being  realized. 

Parade  revenues  advanced  slightly  less 
than  20  percent  with  the  percentage  in¬ 
crease  about  equal  in  all  revenue  catego¬ 
ries — advertising,  circulation  and  contract 
printing.  While  all  areas  benefited  from 
rate  increases  put  into  effect  over  the  past 
year.  Parade’s  advertising  volume  per¬ 
formance  was  particularly  strong  in  the 
quarter.  Advertising  pages  increased 
slightly  more  than  10  percent  over  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Late  in  March  a  new  three-year  labor 
settlement  was  negotiated  with  the  I.T.U. 
locals  representing  the  major  portion  of 
the  bargaining  unit  employees  at  the  news¬ 
paper  properties. 

*  *  * 

Ridder  Publications 

Ridder  Publications,  Inc.  reported  net 
earnings  of  $2,078,000  or  23  cents  per 
common  share,  on  revenues  of  $41,677,000 
for  the  first  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1974. 

During  the  comparable  year  earlier 
period,  the  company  earned  $2,341,000  or 
26  cents  per  share,  on  revenues  of  $35,- 
117,000. 

Per  share  earnings  are  based  on  the 
weighted  average  number  of  shares  and 
common  share  equivalents  outstanding,  9,- 
132,035  for  1974  and  9,134,287  for  1973. 

In  making  the  report,  Bernard  H.  Rid¬ 
der,  Jr.,  president  of  Ridder  Publications, 
Inc.  said,  “first  quarter  earnings  were  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  the  inability  to  receive 
adequate  price  relief  under  price  controls, 
slowing  of  advertising  linage  growth,  the 
inclusion  of  amortization  of  goodwill  this 
year  in  the  amount  of  2.5  cents  per  share 
and  higher  interest  costs.” 
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21  papers  drive  a  year 
without  a  truek  mishap 


Twenty-one  daily  newspapers  were 
named  as  winners  of  awards  for  the  best 
safety  records  of  their  delivery  vehicles  in 
1973  in  the  annual  Safe  Driving  Cam¬ 
paign  sponsored  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Association. 

Awards  go  to  three  winners  in  each  of 
seven  divisions  of  the  contest  which  com¬ 
pleted  its  33rd  year  of  operation  in  1973. 
Certificates  of  Merit  are  awarded  to  all 
participants  who  complete  the  year  with¬ 
out  a  reportable  accident. 

Reports  released  show  that  the  596  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  participating  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  operated  9,848  vehicles  a  total  dis¬ 
tance  of  246,064,365  miles.  There  were 
4,194  accidents  resulting  in  an  accident 
rate  of  1.70  accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

The  campaign  represents  the  largest 
single  class  safety  operation  in  existence 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  During 
its  33  year  history,  the  participants  have 
recorded  over  5  billion  miles  of  driving  on 
an  around-the-clock  exposure  basis,  ex¬ 
periencing  an  accident  rate  of  only  1.86 
accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

Organized  in  1941,  the  Safe  Driving 
Campaign  has  two  principal  goals — first 
to  cooperate  with  safety  authorities  in 
reducing  fatalities  and  injuries  resulting 
from  unsafe  driving  over  the  highways  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  to  create  a  safe  driving  record  in  the 
newspaper  business  which  would  warrant 
reductions  in  classification  ratings  for  in¬ 
surance  covering  motor  vehicles  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  newspapers.  The 
campaign  is  open  to  all  daily  newspapers 
without  cost.  Those  interested  should  con¬ 
tact  ANP.\  for  details. 

List  of  winners  in  Private  and  Contract 
Carrier  Divisions  and  Merit  Awards  in 
the  campaign  follow ; 

PRIVATE  MOTOR  CARRIER 
DIVISION 

GROUP  A 
(under  20,000) 

48  newspapers  operated  275  vehicles  5,- 
478,796  miles  with  45  accidents. 

First-Place — Denison  (Texas)  Herald 
operated  19  vehicles  600,200  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Second  Place — Osivego  (N.Y.)  Palladi¬ 
um-Times  operated  19  vehicles  279,356 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Third  Place — Plattsburgh  (N.Y.) 
Press-Republican  operated  4  vehicles  146,- 
855  miles  without  an  accident. 

GROUP  B 
(20,001  to  50,000) 

120  newspapers  operated  810  vehicles 
16,339,012  miles  with  304  accidents. 

First-Place — Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World  operated  40  vehicles  769,180  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Second-Place — Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman 
Capital  Journal  operated  19  vehicles 
381,633  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third-Place — Joplin  (Missouri)  Globe 
operated  12  vehicles  371,888  miles  without 
an  accident. 
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GROUP  C 
(50,001  to  100,000) 

89  newspapers  operated  744  vehicles  16,- 
836,354  miles  with  344  accidents. 

First-Place — Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Her¬ 
ald  &  Journal  operated  12  vehicles  218,010 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place — Colorado  Springs  (Col.) 
Gazette  Telegraph  operated  11  vehicles 
83,582  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third-Place — Durham  (N.D.)  Morning 
Herald  &  Sttn  operated  3  vehicles  53,370 
miles  without  an  accident. 

GROUP  D 
(over  100,000) 

151  newspapers  operated  4,988  vehicles 
125,725,970  miles  with  3,260  accidents. 

First-Place — Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Tinies- 
IJnion  &  Journal  operated  18  vehicles  1,- 
217,785  miles  with  3  accidents. 

Second-Place — Tucson  (.Ariz.)  Daily 
Star  &  Citizen  operated  42  vehicles  1,032,- 
415  miles  with  4  accidents. 

Third-Place  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  & 
Constitution  operated  71  vehicles  3,448,249 
miles  with  16  accidents. 

CONTRACT  MOTOR  CARRIER 
DIVISION 

GROUP  A 
(25,000  &  under) 

47  newspapers  had  operated  for  their 
account  621  vehicles  13,221,122  miles  with 
17  accidents. 

First-Place — Centralia  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle  had  operated  for  its  account  19 
vehicles  679,989  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Second-Place — Jennings  (La.)  Daily 
News  had  operated  for  its  account  12 
vehicles  668,512  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Third-Place — Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate 
597,090  miles  without  an  accident. 

GROUP  B 
(25,001  to  100,000) 

100  newspapers  had  operated  for  their 
account  1,423  vehicles  37,316,927  miles 
with  62  accidents. 

First-Place — Lake  Charles  (La.)  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  has  operated  for  its  account  89 
vehicles  1,862,160  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Second-Place — Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  &  Register-Republic  had  operated  for 
its  account  78  vehicles  1,231,920  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Third-Place — Springfield  (Ill.)  State 
Journal  &  Register  had  operated  for  its 
account  38  vehicles  1,188,812  miles  with¬ 
out  an  accident. 

GROUP  C 
(over  100,000) 

41  newspapers  had  operated  for  their 
account  987  vehicles  31,146,184  miles  with 
162  accidents. 

First-Place — Portland  (Ore.)  Oregoni¬ 
an  &  Oregon  Journal  had  operated  for  its 
account  45  vehicles  915,225  miles  without 
an  accident. 
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Second-Place — Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle 
&  Beacon  had  operated  for  its  account  22 
vehicles  902,454  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Third-Place — El  Paso  (Texas)  Times  & 
Herald-Post  had  operated  for  its  account 
30  vehicles  814,595  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Lottery  bill  introduced 

Representative  Paul  Findlay  (R.  Ill.) 
has  introduced  a  bill  that  would  permit 
the  mailing,  broadcasting  and  televising 
of  advertising  relating  to  legal  lotteries. 
The  bill  (H  R.  12235)  is  reported  to  be 
the  broadest  of  21  bills  currently  before 
Congress  to  relax  the  statutory  ban  on 
lottery  information  going  into  the  mails. 
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further  negotiations. 

He  was  applauded  by  the  press  club 
when  he  told  them,  “.  .  .  The  time  is  ripe 
for  the  United  States  to  put  forward  a 
bold  and  imaginative  proposal  for  serious 
disarmament — a  proposal  that  will  test 
uncertain  Soviet  intentions  by  inviting 
them  to  join  with  us  in  concluding  a  far- 
reaching  agreement  to  bring  about  a  mea- 
•sure  of  stability  in  the  nuclear  balance  at 
sharply  reduced  levels  of  strategic  for¬ 
ces.” 

The  Democrat  who  is  named  as  a  likely 
contender  for  the  party’s  Presidential 
nomination  said,  “Instead  of  arms  limita¬ 
tions  agreements  that  do  not  limit,  it  is 
time  for  serious  arms  reductions  by  both 
sides — a  stabilizing  disarmament.” 

Critical  of  Kuniniit 

He  said  he  was  critical  of  the  1972 
Moscow  summit  which  resulted  in  the 
treaty  on  anti-ballistic  missiles  and  an 
interim  agreement  on  strategic  offensive 
weapons,  known  as  SALT  I. 

“I  had  considerable  mi.sgivings  about 
the  SALT  I  outcome,  especially  the  inter¬ 
im  agreement.  The  military  advantage 
that  the  interim  agreement  conferred  on 
the  Soviets  was,  in  my  judgment,  an 
inauspicious  beginning,”  he  explained. 

Jackson  also  proposed  negotiations  this 
June  seek  a  common  ceiling  at  a  sharply 
lower  level.  Such  an  agreement,  he  said, 
could  include  limitations  to  800  ICBMs, 
560,  submarine-launched  missiles  and  400 
long-range  strategic  bombers. 

He  concluded  that  if  Nixon  would  take 
such  a  plan,  it  would  help  to  create  a 
“more  stable  strategic  balance  and  a  more 
peaceful  world.” 

During  the  dinner  program  which  was 
hosted  by  Harry  Reasoner  of  ABC  News, 
Jack  Raymond,  OPC  president,  told  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  club  had  received  “fragmen¬ 
tary  evidence  that  some  of  the  21  journal¬ 
ists  missing  in  Indochina  are  still  alive.” 

He  said,  “These  missing  men  are  not 
forgotten  journalists.”  In  1973,  the  group 
gave  $3,000  to  the  U.S.  Committee  to  Free 
Journalists  Held  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
will  again  sponsor  a  fund-raising  drive  to 
help  the  reporters  out  of  the  country,  he 
said. 
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Cost  and  profit  problems 
attacked  at  group  sessions 


Whether  dealing  with  complex  new  tech¬ 
nology,  the  establishment  of  highly-struc¬ 
tured  management  modes  into  a  tradition¬ 
ally  unstructured  industry,  or  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  new  profits  and  better  performance 


partment  heads  at  the  beginning  of  a  year, 
listing  specific  needs  and  costs  and  then 
a  process  of  pruning  away  the  fat  and 
cutting  now. 

Rumsey  said  the  program  when  it  is 


marginal  remote  coverage  of  little  value 
to  advertisers. 

Favor  noted  that  the  movement  to  of¬ 
fice-paid-in-advance  continues.  “It  may 
compromise  the  carrier  independent  con¬ 
tractor  relationship.  But,  strong  forces 
favor  it:  Your  computer  can  handle  the 
details;  cash  flow  at  current  subscription 
price  is  a  considerable  item;  carriers  dis¬ 
like  their  collection  duties,  thus  it  cuts 
down  carrier  turnover;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  offices  have  assured  weekly 
carrier  bill  payment  wiping  out  carrier 
credit  risks.” 


in  the  circulation  department,  the  main 
concern  of  both  speakers  and  publishers 
at  the  ANPA  “over  75,000  circulation” 
group  discussions  was  the  bottom  line  and 
how  to  make  sure  it’s  written  in  black, 
rather  than  red. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  “Space  Age  News¬ 
paper,”  Ronald  A.  White,  vicepresident  of 
production  for  Gannett  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  called  for  a  change  of  philosophy 
among  publishers  to  accommodate  the 
newspapers  they  would  publish  in  1980. 

Instead  of  buying  new  equipment  and 
technological  systems  to  solve  present  day 
or  interim  problems,  he  advocated  buying 
machinery  “to  fit  into  a  growth  plan.”  He 
predicted  a  need  to  hire  production  special¬ 
ists  who  made  sure  the  hardware  used  by 
others  performed  as  expected,  and  w’ho 
could  perform  the  task  of  “preventive 
maintenance — fixing  machinery  before  it 
breaks.” 

“You  can  find  OCRS  in  136  newspapers 
today,”  he  said.  “Some  400  newspapers 
are  using  editing  terminals.  And  these  are 
just  the  first  steps.” 

“It’s  becoming  evident  that  there  is  no 
real  dividing  line  between  editing  and  com¬ 
position,”  he  added.  White  also  said  that 
such  technology  is  compatible  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  philosophy  of  “catching  the  initial 
effort  and  taking  it  all  the  way  to  press,” 
to  eliminate  keyboard  redundancy. 

He  also  suggested  that  companies  buy¬ 
ing  new  equipment  test  the  machinery  out 
at  the  factory  to  solve  the  problem  of  re¬ 
liability. 

In  the  same  discussion,  Arthur  M.  Bou¬ 
dreau  of  the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
emphasized  the  fears  of  many  editors  and 
newsroom  employes  toward  new  mechani¬ 
zation.  “Newsroom  personnel  has  to  be  in 
on  the  planning  of  a  new  system.”  he 
said.  “If  we  let  the  production  department 
run  the  whole  show,  the  system  may  be 
useless  to  the  one’s  who  have  to  use  it.” 

A  more  direct  attack  at  the  cost  and 
profit  problems  facing  newspapers  was 
taken  by  N.  S.  (Buddy)  Hayden,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Huntington  (W.Va.) 
Herald  Dispatch  and  Advertiser,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Rumsey,  manager  and  controller, 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
and  Times-Union. 

Both  men  advocated  a  system  of  profit¬ 
planning  and  management  by  objectives  in 
all  departments  of  a  newspaper  to  insure 
better  use  of  funds,  increased  revenues  and 
year-end  productivity. 

Like  a  person  on  vacation  w'ho  needs  a 
road  map,  Hayden  called  profit-planning 
the  guide  for  reaching  its  goals.  He 
warned,  “Profit  planning  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  responsibility  of  top  manage¬ 
ment  alone.”  Such  a  program  he  said 
would  involve  careful  planning  by  all  de- 
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utilized  systematically,  “encourages  mak¬ 
ing  decisions  earlier  and  usually  wiser.” 

“No  process  reveals  an  organization’s 
weakness  faster  or  better  than  planning,” 
he  said.  Rumsey  also  said  newspapers 
should  operate  under  the  theory  that  no 
money  will  be  spent  unless  it  “generates 
revenue.” 

But,  he  warned,  profit-planning  pro¬ 
grams  and  management-by-objectives  must 
be  endorsed  by  the  publishing  and  sup¬ 
ported  if  it  is  really  going  to  work. 

During  a  question  and  answer  period, 
Rumsey  said  cost-cutting  procedures  can 
still  be  used  although  75  percent  of  a 
newspaper’s  costs  are  in  uncontrollable 
paper  and  labor.  He  cited  a  recent  employe 
freeze  at  his  paper  which  revealed  to 
management  that  it  “could  get  more  out 
of  people  while  cutting  down  on  the  num¬ 
bers  on  a  staff.” 

Another  method  both  endorsed  was  a 
bonus  system  for  department  heads  who 
achieved  their  objectives  within  the  limita¬ 
tion  set  up. 

The  newspaper’s  circulation  department 
too  was  scrutinized  for  possible  new  reve¬ 
nues  and  improvement  of  service,  accord¬ 
ing  to  A.  Robert  Oehler,  vicepresident  and 
circulation  director  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer,  and  William  G.  Merritt,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Washington  (D.C.)  Star- 
Neivs. 

“Circulation  is  the  life  blood  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  Without  good  circulation  it’s  hard 
to  have  much  life  at  all,”  said  Oehler, 
who  said  the  challenge  facing  newspapers 
today  was  how  to  hold  onto  new  readers. 

The  solution,  he  said  was  better  service 
through  better  training,  counseling  and  se¬ 
lection  of  carriers.  He  also  cited  trends 
like  prepaid  newspaper  subscription  and 
credit  card  payment  as  effective  in  cutting 
down  both  carrier  time  and  retaining  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  cost  rise  in  newspaper  distribution 
and  what  to  do  about  it,  the  use  of  plan¬ 
ning  to  maximize  revenue,  and  ideas  on 
saving  money  by  spending  it,  plus  the 
question  of  whether  technical  innovations 
such  as  VDT  and  OCR,  directly  inhibit 
the  flow  of  good  news  copy  were  considera¬ 
tions  at  the  88  member-group  discussion 
for  newspapers  under  20,000  in  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  considered 
circulation — the  good  news  and  the  bad 
news.  Panelist  Cyrus  H.  Favor,  general 
manager,  ICMA,  summarized:  “Newspa¬ 
per  distribution  costs  are  going  up;  no 
matter  whether  it  involves  higher  profits 
for  carriers,  high  postage  or  increased 
costs  of  fuel  on  motor  route.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  publishers  carefully  study 
their  circulation  pattern,  eliminate  waste 


Publishers  commenting  on  circulation 
felt  generally  good  reception  on  raising 
individual  copy  price  but  said  they  were 
cushioning  these  increases  with  lower 
home  delivery  w'eekly  rates.  Other  sav¬ 
ings  methods  mentioned  including  opening 
accounts  at  city  banks  for  carrier  pay¬ 
ments  which  saves  on  counting  money;  let¬ 
ting  carriers  yap  by  check,  or  mail. 

George  B.  Waters,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rome  (N.Y.)  Sentinel  said 
that  he  saves  money  by  demanding  a  set 
of  three  statements:  A  monthly  operation 
statement,  monthly  analysis  report  and  a 
summary  operation  statement.  These  help 
him  in  his  forecasting  to  sense  trends  of 
slackness  in  the  economy. 

“Even  the  small  daily  should  think  of 
entering  the  weekly  and  shopper  business 
in  his  own  backyard  in  defense  against 
cheapies,  penny-savers,  throwaways,”  he 
added.  He  also  suggested  buying  new 
equipment  now  instead  of  waiting  around 
for  modernization.  Other  methods:  “Buy 
bulk  storage  gas  tanks  and  pumps  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  interests,  store  new'sprint  in 
your  warehouse  as  a  protective  cushion 
against  rail  and  truck  strikes,  pay  reason¬ 
able  dividends  to  stockholders;  keep  good 
books  for  audits,  and  be  conscious  of  your 
community  area. 

In  the  technical  discussion,  Eugene 
Bonk,  Motorola  Communications  and  Elec¬ 
tronics  talked  about  trends  in  using  two 
way  radio  systems  in  news  gathering,  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  and  inside  plant  op¬ 
erations. 

Bill  Rinehart,  asst,  general  manager 
and  Donald  V.  Teschner,  production  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
clarified  new  technology,  emphasizing  the 
development  of  the  portable  CRT  ter¬ 
minal  designed  for  reporters  at  a  low 
cost  of  under  $5,000. 

Controversy  over  whether  newspapers 
are  getting  too  production-oriented,  and 
whether  use  of  OCR  VDT  inhibits  flow 
of  good  copy  were  brought  up  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Stoddart,  publisher  of  the  Beverly 
(Mass.)  Times. 

Stoddart  said  that  there  must  be  a 
second  keyboard  device,  but  he  has  found 
that  the  same  number  of  persons  will  be 
needed  to  rekeyboard  as  now. 

A  second  publisher  noted  that  copy  still 
has  to  come  back  and  be  retyped — with 
use  of  OCR.  Perhaps  with  VDT,  it  would 
be  different,  he  conjectured. 

Rinehart  and  Teschner  refuted  these 
stands,  reporting  that  in  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  seminars,  news  people  have  reacted 
very  positively  to  writing  on  the  VDT. 
“We  have  to  drag  news  people  away  from 
the  machines,  after  their  first  day,  usu¬ 
ally,”  Teschner  added. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

'^^^^mscELLAmous 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRINTING  EQUPT. 

AUCTION 

formerly  FASHION  PRESS 
10  a.m.,  Thurs.,  May  9 
1021  So.  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

COLD  TYPE  EQUPT. 

1973  &  1971  V.I.P.  Phototype 
Setting  Units;  50  &  32  lines/ 
minute  capacities.  1973  Vari- 
comp  3000  Keyboard.  Screen, 
8K  Memory. 

PRESSROOM,  including  Goss 
Web  Offset  with  4  Signature 
Units;  2  Miller  Perfector  Offset 
Presses:  (3)  Mod.  29  Miehles; 
1850  Multi. 

BINDERY,  including  Sheridan 
260  Auto.  Gatherer-Saddle 
Stitcher.  Camera  Dept./ Plate¬ 
making  &  Stripping  Equipment 
/Material  Handling  Equipment/ 
Trucks/Office  Equipment  in¬ 
cluding  NCR  Bookkeeping  Ma¬ 
chine. 

For  illustrated  brochure,  contact 
DAVID  VI/EISZ  CO,  Auctioneers 
930  So.  Robertson  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90035 
(213)  655-4300 


COMPOSING  nOOM 


FOR  SALE;  Friden  Justowriteis.  re- 
conler  (9  pt.  newstext)  nnil  repro¬ 
ducer  (11  pt.  newstextl;  $.">00  each. 
Excellent  wurkine  condition.  Call  (716) 
28.7-94  l.S. 

LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT 
COL  28’s 

2  PHOTON  UNITS,  high  speed  and 
function  analyzer.  4  years  old  .  .  .  each 
$7000,  grids  include.  Available  May 
1974.  Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.,  625  N. 
Grand,  Santa  Ana.  Calif.  92701. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provideil  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
C/hurch  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  236-7614. 


COLD  COMP  SALE 

All  Items  In  Stock  For  Fast 
Shipment — Many  Extras  Includ¬ 
ed — Write  or  Call. 

2-Linofilms  with  3  keyboards 
-PDF  8E 

-CG  2961  and  4961 
-Photon  713-5  and  713-20 
-Compuperf  Idiot  Boards 
-Photon  532 
-Harris  TxT,  5  Disc 
-Fairchild  Greenies,  Idiot  and 
Counting 

-Friden  Justowriters 
-CG  7200 
-Compuwriter  1 

Craftsmen  has  a  large  inventory 
of  processors,  cameras,  waxers, 
tape  splicers,  and  more.  Both 
new  and  used.  Call  us  for  a 
single  item  or  a  complete  pack¬ 
age. 

If  you  hove  surplus  equipment  for 
sale  we  are  continually  in  the  market 
with  highest  prices  paid 


75  W.  Dedham  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02118 
Tel.  617-267-5390 
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COMPUGRAPHIC  MACHINES 
Reconditioned  at  the  Compugraphic  fac¬ 
tory.  Installed,  guaranteed,  immediate 
delivery.  All  machines  complete  with 
complimentary  type  strips,  width  plugs 
and  all  standard  e<iuipment. 

Model  4961  Twin  Lens 
Model  2961  High  Speed 
Morlel  2961  Twin  Lens 
Mo<lel  7200  Headliner 
(both  high  and  low  range) 

For  further  information  contact 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.. 

105th  and  Santa  E'e  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  5487, 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215.  (913)  492-9050. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  OUTLET  E’OR 
ALL  COMPUGRAPHIC 
REX/ONDITIONED  MACHINES. 


HAMMOND  THIN  TYPE  GLIDER. 
Model  TG  36.  also  Carlson  Model  60. 
automatic  plate  hnisher,  will  all  com¬ 
ponents.  STA-HI  mat  former,  serial 
#623896.  All  e<iuipment  in  o|>erating 
condition.  Plus  assorted  column  widths 
plastic  cum|K>sition  furniture  for  shell 
castings.  Call  or  write  The  Morning 
Press.  1 1 1  W.  Main  St.,  BI<K>mshurg. 
Pa.  17815,  (717)  784-2121. 

LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT 
2  Photo  Units,  high  speed 

and  function  analyzer  ....each  $7950 
2  Photo  Units  . each  4500 

4  Keylioards  with  Linoinix  ..each  27.50 

Save  on  package  deal  with  grids 
MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT 

5  Monnrchs,  4-molds,  SUir  o<|uipiKHl 
Linotyiies,  Model  31,  #72778  and  73430. 
Many  other  late  machines. 

COLOR  KING.  2  units  with  counter¬ 
stacker.  electric  hoist  . $28,500 

E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417  Georgia  St. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90015 
(213)  748-.5954 

4  PHOTON  5i;i's  forward  reading  ma¬ 
chines  for  sale  individually  or  as  a 
package  or  will  sell  parts  from  any 
one.  Can  l>e  seen  in  oiteration.  S(»uth- 
town  Economist,  5959  S.  Harlem  Ave., 
Chicago,  III.  60638,  or  call  Cli.-irlie 
Jones.  (312)  586-8800.  ext.  261. 

5'.j  TO  60  PT.  HEADLINER 
MORRISAWA  MODEL  201-  21  E’ONTS 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION  $1,650. 

Rose  City  Label  Co. 

P.O.  Box  06367— Portland,  Oreg.  97206 
(503)  777-4711 


LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT 
2  Photo  units  with  function  analyzers 
serial  Nos.  282  and  362. 

2  Computer  tai*  rentiers,  serial  Nos. 
156  and  183. 

82  grids,  plus  complete  spare  pails. 

All  in  excellent  working  condition. 

For  complete  list  contact;  Warren 
Welch  or  Alfred  Giguere.  Capital  News- 
paiiers,  645  Albany  Shaker  Rd.,  Albany, 
N.Y.  12201. 


MAILROOM 


COMPLSrrE  MAIL  SYSTEM 
Adilressograiih  #1950  VV  with  strip 
lister,  Graphotyiie  #6481,  60-drawer 
storage  shelves.  Two  Wing  mailers, 
2%"  width,  recently  overhauled.  All 
equipment  under  service  contract  and 
in  regular  use.  Call  Mike  de  Sherhinin, 
(413)256-8331,  Amherst  Record,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.  01002. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEWRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Bird.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6625. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  (lunlity. 

Call  or  write: 


PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


A  SMALL  WEB  OPh'SET  PUBLISHER 
is  ceasing  ]>ublication  in  Maine.  The 
business  has  lieen  sold  and  it  is  desired 
to  liquidate  the  eiiuipment.  A  partial 
listing  follows; 

One  three-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  V-15 
web  offset  press,  i-ewind  device  and  a 
complete  supply  of  parts  and  press  sup¬ 
plies.  The  press  has  lieen  factory  main- 
taineil  since  new  and  has  had  very  little 
running  time.  (A  newsprint  contract 
for  1.50  tons  per  year  may  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  owners  and  the  paper 
company  be  assigned  with  the  press). 
A  complete  cold-ty|>e  comiiosing  room, 
light  tables,  Varityiier,  Friden  Typro, 
recorder,  recorder,  reproducer,  IBM 
composer,  fonts  etc.,  also  sufficient  hot- 
type  equipment  to  compose  and  set 
news,  including  No.  6607  Intertype,  mat 
roller,  casting  box,  stones,  type  metal, 
proof  presses,  saws,  trimmers,  planers 
etc,;  ATF  Chief  15,  platen  press — 
Chandler  12x18  with  Miller  auto  feed, 
Baum  Quintuplet  folder,  complete  mail 
room  equipment,  Addressograph  1700, 
600,  1900  strip  printer,  Grai>hotype, 

Saxmyer  bundler  SR  1-A,  trays,  cabi¬ 
nets,  wing  mailers,  etc.  ;  dark  lOom 
with  Brown  sinks  and  washers,  Gaevert 
CP-15,  film  trimmer,  Robinson  480 
camera,  auto-timer  and  quartz  lamps, 
enlarger  etc. 

In  short  all  the  equipment  one  might 
neeil  to  make  a  complete  conversion 
with  nothing  left  to  buy  except  as  one’s 
vanity  re<iuired.  Also,  all  the  olfice 
equipment,  ty|)ewriter8,  a<lder8,  furni¬ 
ture,  files,  excellent  safe,  etc.  to  handle 
such  an  oiieration.  The  owners  solicit 
offers  on  the  shop  ns  a  lot  and  the 
equipment  individually  although  prefer¬ 
ence  will  l)e  given  to  a  lot  sale.  All 
sales  final.  Further  details  may  lie  ole 
tained  from  Thomas  Fahey,  Jr.,  (207) 
772-7911  or  Alan  G.  I.ewi8,  (  113)  477- 
6009. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


2  CURVED  PLATE  ROUTERS,  single, 
ilouble;  two  7.5hp  motors;  I  SCR  press 
drive  (G-E)  with  alstve;  approximately 

3  years  old.  reasonable.  Pete  Rudegeair. 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  17402.  Tel; 
(717)  272-5611. 

GOSS  URBANITE.  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburli.'iii. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY.  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
CO'ITRELL  4  or  5  unit  V-15 
excellent  condition. 

CO'ITRELL  VANGUARD,  22'/j  x 
31,  2  \init. 

CO'ITRELL  5  unit  V-I5A,  new 
1969. 

CO'ITRELL  V-702-B 
FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING.  2  unit 
and  folder, 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 

Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 

ONE  HOE  PRESS  UNIT.  1956  coloi- 
matic.  23,*,!  cutoff  including  reel  ten¬ 
sion  and  paster.  Also  single  balloon 
former  to  fit  a  press  like  this  anil  a 
set  of  three  split  roll  shafts.  Call  Jack 
Kinney,  The  Muskegon  f/hronicle,  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Mich.  49443.  (616)  722-3161. 


COLOR  DECK  and  BALLOON  FORM¬ 
ERS  for  1936  Roller  Bearing  Newspa¬ 
per  Press,  4  plate  wide  with  22-%" 
cutoff, 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
(201)  438-3744 

WE  HAVE  CHANGED  to  offset  and 
have  plant  full  of  newspaper  hot  tyi>e 
equipment.  We  neeil  the  space.  Contact 
Courier  News  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  K,  Plant 
City.  Fla.  33566.  Ph:  (813)  752-3113. 


CAPCO  REWINDBR— Will  accommo¬ 
date  up  to  68"  wide  rolls,  excellent 
condition.  $6000.  O.N.E.,  P.O.  Box  362, 
Tucker.  Ga.  30084.  (404)  939-4831. 


SPECRAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom  en¬ 
graved.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore,  $444 
Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44266. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER  for 
mailroom  installation.  Contact  (Circu¬ 
lation  Manager,  The  Morning  Press, 
III  W.  Main  St.,  Bloomsburg.  Pa.,  or 
call  (717)  784-2121. 


PHOTON  560 — Good  condition,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  some  spares.  Send  price, 
siiecs,  lens  arrangement,  etc.  to  Box 
626.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOLDER  IXIR  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
press  or  Quarter  Folder  only.  Contact 
Phil  Smith.  (301)  327-5600. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

TariajlatTopTT^ro^ 


NEED  MORE  HOME 
DELIVERY? 

If  so,  consider  a  change  of  pace  from 
routine  promotions!  Want  fast  and 
substaining  results?  Our  organization 
can  <lo  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care¬ 
fully  plannol  and  soundly  executed 
telephone  solicitation  program.  We 
give  you  that  increase,  at  a  most  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  per  subscription.  This  is 
liecause  our  telephone  solicitation 
methods  are  thorough  and  skilled. 
Backnl  by  years  of  active  experience 
in  this  specializeil  field  for  Imth  daily 
Or  weekly  newspapers.  Call  or  write 
for  further  information. 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
Hill  House,  226  Huntington  Pike, 
Huntington  Valley,  Penna.  19006 
(215)  947-521.5 

Help 

Wented... 


ACADEMIC 

TEACHING  POSITIONS  in  advertising, 
news>e<litorial  and  I'espaich  at  major 
university.  Salary  and  rank  to  be  deter* 
mineil  by  uualificHtions.  Media  and 
teaching  exiierienee  and  PhD  required. 
Send  full  resume  and  list  of  references. 
Equal  Opiiortunity  Employer.  Write 
Georjfe  C.  Brown,  Chairman  of  Faculty 
Apitointments  Committee.  School  of 
Journalism.  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Carliondale,  Illinois  62901. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Full  time  Journalism  teacher  for 
tfi'owinR  underKraduate  program. 
Salary  from  $13,900  dei>endinf];  on 
exfierience.  Some  niKht  teachinK. 
introcluctory  courses.  Desiretl  back- 
{ground:  experience  as  K^^neral  as* 
silfnment  reiiorter  and  feature 
writer  on  urban  newspaper ;  some 
magazine  publication.  Send  resume 
and  a  few  clips  to  Maurice  Kramer, 
Chairman,  English  De(>artment, 
Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11210. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-OSH- 
KOSH  Department  of  Journalism  seek¬ 
ing  faculty  for  news-editorial  custom- 
aiy  courses.  Program  has  pragmatic 
emphasis.  PhD  preferred.  Masters  may 
be  acceptable.  Professional  newspai>er 
exi>erience  a  must.  Photo  background 
helpful.  180  majors.  Pacemaker  award 
student  weekly  newspaiier  part  of  pro¬ 
gram.  University  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  and  encourages  appli¬ 
cations  from  all  persons  regardless  of 
race,  sex  or  national  origin.  Contact 
Dr.  David  Lippert,  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Oshkosh,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  64901. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  27,  1974 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMIISISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 
^iSPLAY^ADVE^^ 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL^ 


WE  NEED  a  Business  ManaRer/Con- 
troller  for  a  rapidly  RrowinR  nne<lium 
size  <laily  newspaper  Icxratel  in  North¬ 
ern  Virginia. 

The  individual  we  are  looking  for 
should  be  profit  and  control  oriented 
ami  have  accountinR/hookkeepinR  ex¬ 
perience.  Exi>erience  in  the  newspajwr 
publishing  business  is  also  important. 
'Phis  i>osition  would  reiwrt  directly  to 
the  publisher  and  would  provide  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opiiortunity  for  increase<i  re- 
siK>nsibilitie8  and  advancement  with  a 
growing  newspaper  groui>. 

Send  resume  ami  career  objectives, 
which  will  1)6  hel<l  in  confidence,  to: 
Box  590.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ACCOUNTANT 

If  you’re  exi>erience<l,  a  strong  leader 
and  highly  motivated,  this  position  will 
prepare  you  for  financial  management 
resi)on8ibility.  Cover  all  facets  of  the 
computerized  accounting  function,  in¬ 
cluding  financial  analysis  and  forecast¬ 
ing.  Our  controller  will  l)e  retiring,  and 
we’ll  nee<l  a  replacement.  It  could  !>€ 
you!  Send  resume  and  salary  re<iuire- 
ments  to  Box  655,  E<litor  St  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATOK 
AND  COOHDINATOK 
UKPORTS  TO  THE  PUh*SIDENT 
This  job  is  a  challenge  to  any  financial¬ 
ly  qualified  man  or  woman.  Incimles  co¬ 
ordinating  budgets,  financial  plans, 
monthly  profit  and  loss  statements  ami 
balance  sheets  from  controllers  from  a 
chain  of  pai»ers,  analysis  t>f  monthly 
financial  statements  with  rc'commenda- 
tions  to  the  group  president.  Act  as 
liaison  I>etween  chain  of  pai>ers  and 
parent  com)>any  on  financial  matters. 
Applicant  must  W  ex|>erience<l  in  in- 
depth  accounting  prcaedures  and  i)rin- 
cii>als.  Applicant  must  lie  able  to  tlem- 
onstrate  to  indivi<lual  pa|>ers  pro|M‘r 
formulation  of  financial  data.  C'oriipany 
is  St<M*k  Exchange  listed  with  full  and 
cornjilete  lienefits.  Salary  commensurate 
with  exi>erience  and  ability,  and  appli¬ 
cant's  salary  requirements  must  l>e 
statcMl  in  initial  appli<‘ation.  Central 
Florida  location.  Box  ri.'iG,  Ktiitor  & 
Publisher. 


URCVLATIOJS 


EXPERIENCED  DISTRICT  MANA¬ 
GER  who  is  aggressive  and  ready  to 
liecome  assistant  circulation  manager 
on  a  7-day  AM  daily.  Our  record  growth 
has  l)een  terrific.  Nee<l  person  able  to 
co|)e  with  all  situations  that  arise  on 
a  fast  moving  progressive  newspai)er. 
Write  furnishing  details  on  experience 
ami  starting  salary  to:  Richard  G. 
Moisio,  General  Manager,  Morning 
News,  P.O.  Box  911,  Florence,  S.C. 
29501. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— Back¬ 
ground  in  home  delivery,  lK>y  and  motor 
routes,  sales,  training,  hard  work.  Zone 
2.  Box  649  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Zone  5 
daily  in  a  highly  competitive  market. 
First  class  leader  with  up-to-date  ap¬ 
proach  to  circulation  management  will 
ensure  iiersonal  job  satisfaction  and  fu¬ 
ture  growth  opiwrtunity  with  our  pro¬ 
gressive  organization.  Your  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  Information,  treated  confidentially. 
Box  653,  Eiiitor  St  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADyERTISI^G 


CASA  GRANDE  DISPATCH,  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  newspaiters  in  the 
Southwest,  is  seeking  Classified  Man¬ 
ager.  Must  have  successful  auto  and 
realty  display  background,  handle  major 
accounts,  organize  and  train  staff,  cre¬ 
ate  and  administrate  projects  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Dispatch  goes  daily  May  15 
combine<l  with  our  4  nearby  weeklies. 
Plenty  of  op|>ortunity  for  advancement. 
Mail  resume  to  Don  Kramer,  Publisher, 
P.O.  Box  639,  Casa  Gran<le,  Ariz. 
H5222. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Discover 
northern  New  England's  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  markets.  Show  us  you  can  lead  staff 
of  5  on  51,0<I0  weekly  group  with  proven 
layout.  Iea<lership  and  retail  group 
ideas.  Minimum  3  years  retail  ad  sales 
ex|)erience.  Good  starting  salary,  iK>nus. 
I>enefits.  Full  resume.  Box  621,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


.SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  newspaiau* 
chain,  MO, 000  circulation,  located  in 
Zone  2,  wants  an  ex|)erienced.  take- 
chaige  circulation  manager  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
circulation  work.  Excellent  company 
l>enefits.  Semi  detailed  resume  stating 
past  ex|>erience  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  601,  Editor  St  Puldisher. 


URBAN  WEEKLY  seeks  fiebi  represen¬ 
tative  with  necessary  skills  for  com]>re- 
hensive  newsstand  work.  Looking  for 
youth,  imagination  and  experience. 
Salary  plus  many  interesting  1>enefit8. 
Zone  1.  Box  634,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 
MANAGER  FOR 
SMALL  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  DAILY 

in  plensant,  Ki-owinK  hiuh  dfsert  com¬ 
munity  100  miles  from  I-os  AnKcles. 
Excellent  offset  e<iuipment,  imblisherl 
Monday  throutfh  Friday.  Modern  new 
IniildinK  just  occupied.  Must  have 
stronK  su|)erviKory  ex|)erience  and 
thurouKh  knowle<l(fe  of  circulation  work. 
Starting  salary  $1100  a  month.  Con¬ 
tact  Frank  Barnett.  Daily  Press.  Box 
AC.  Victorville.  Calif.  92392.  (714)  24!;- 
7744. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
AT  THE  TOP  AND  LOOKING  FOR 
A  CHALLENGE  OR  ON  YOUR  WAY 
AND  STALLED?  We  are  seekinjj  a 
hrieht.  ambitious  individual  with  college 
deftree  or  equivalent,  strong  supervisory 
exiierience  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  phases  of  circulation  work.  We  offer 
excellent  benefits,  salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  a  medium  sized. 
Zone  3,  daily  in  a  large  and  expanding 
Eastern  newspaiwr  group.  Send  letter 
and  resume  in  strict  confidence  to  Box 
522,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR  K  PUBLISHER 


ENERGETIC,  exiierienced  salesman 
who  wants  to  get  into  a  highly  active 
market  with  growing  newspa|>er  chain. 
You  will  assume  degree  of  advertising 
management  immediately  as  well  as 
prosiier  from  your  own  sales  ability 
through  salary  ami  commission.  F'ine 
op|K>rtunity  for  managerial  advance¬ 
ment  <'an  result  from  proven  |)erforni- 
ance.  Box  580,  F.Vlitor  &  Publisher, 


COME  SOUTH! 

Join  a  growing  group  of  weekly  puli- 
lications  as  Advertising  Manager.  Run 
your  own  paper.  Base  pay  plus  com- 
mission.  Send  us  your  resume  tcalay  and 
come  on  down !  Box  640,  Etlitor  St 
Publisher. 


TOP  RCTAIL  DISPLAY  advertising 
salesman  to  handle  new  125-Btore  shop¬ 
ping  center.  Strong  on  retail  sales: 
ambitious  and  able  to  handle  large 
volume  accounts.  Salary  in  mid-teens, 
liberal  vacations,  paid  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  mileage  allowance  and 
other  fringe  benefits.  70.000  daily  in 
Area  5.  Send  resume  to  Box  599,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY’S  (and 
California's)  fast<‘st  gmwing  semi-week¬ 
lies,  award-winning  memlier  of  Harte- 
Hanks  newspni>ers,  seeks  aggressive 
idea-oriented  salesman.  Good  salary, 
lienefits.  commission  plan  plus  excellent 
op!)ortunity  for  advancement.  Semi 
resume  to  Box  578,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  DISPLAY  AD- 
VERTISING  Growing  organization  has 
oi>enings  for  advertising  salesmen  with 
pniven  sales  ability.  We’re  going  daily 
May  15  combined  with  our  4  nearby 
weeklies,  so  there’s  plenty  of  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement  in  this  rapidly 
expanding  Southwest  market.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Don  Kramer,  Publisher,  Casa 
Grande  Dispatch.  P.O.  Box  639,  Casa 
Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 

for  April  27,  1974 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Continued  dynamic  growth  creates  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  ambitious  re¬ 
tail  advertising  salesman,  with  a  proven 
track  record  of  sales  success. 

This  is  a  challenging  position  with  goo<l 
growth  potential.  We  offer  an  excellent 
base  salary  and  incentive  plan.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  you  will  be  representing  one  of 
America’s  finest  7-<lay  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

If  you  can  sell  on  a  highly  professional 
level  and  are  not  timid  about  working 
hard  to  attain  your  goals,  send  a  com¬ 
prehensive  resume  to  Dom  Cassano, 
Ass't.  Retail  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Tampa  Tribune  St  Times,  P.O.  Box 
191,  Tampa,  Florida  33601. 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

for  group  of  small  dailies  located  in 
Zone  4  near  great  metropolitan  area. 
Ability  to  pro<luce.  Base  pay  and  com¬ 
mission,  plus  opportunity  for  iiersonal 
satisfaction.  Join  this  award-winning 
team.  Send  resume  tmlay.  Box  637, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Must  1)6  creative,  imaginative,  have 
sound  judgment  together  with  strength 
of  character  to  command  respect  of  ex- 
l>erience<l  staff  of  16.  Offset  daily  with 
excellent  growth  record  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market  in  Ai*ea  9.  Exiierience 
with  shopping  center  advertising  a 
must.  Box  663,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  needs  salesman:  aggressive: 
I>ossible  college  grad;  some  experience. 
P.O,  Box  764,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  12301, 

WORKING  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
for  old  established  sem'-weekly  in  North 
Carolina.  Must  know  selling  to  paste  up 
and  not  l>e  afraid  of  work.  Right  iierson 
will  have  opiiortunity  to  purchase  in¬ 
terest  now  or  in  future.  Grover  H.  Britt, 
The  .Sampson  Inilependent.  P.O.  Box  110, 
Clinton.  N.C.  2M32H. 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

t  Our  present  ad  ilirector  just  l»ecame 

I  a  publisher. 

I  Now  we  need  another.  A  jierson  who 
can  plan,  organize,  train,  motivate  and 
lend  lioth  staff  and  newspaper  thmugh 
an  enormous  growth  period.  The  Caro- 
linas  have  lieen  calle<l  the  liigh  growth 
area  of  the  coming  decade  .  .  .  and  we 
are  right  in  the  mi<Idle  of  it. 

Rc>ck  Hill  is  one  of  the  country's  top 
model  cities:  just  starting  a  totally 
new  "town  center’’  downtown:  on  1-77 
!M)<)n  to  be  the  quickest  way  from  the 
Midwest  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Flori<ln :  lioine  of  the  new,  larger-than- 
Disneyland  Carowinds  Theme  park ; 
with  two  whole  lakeside  planned  com¬ 
munities  under  development:  a  new 
nuclear  energy  plant;  a  major  new 
discount  store  in  early  1975;  and  much 
more. 

The  opiiortunity  is  here.  All  that's 
nee<led  is  the  right  iierson.  Someone 
who  can  lie  part  of  a  team;  who  can 
work  with  goals  and  olijectives  planning 
and  performance:  who  lielieves  in  hel|)- 
ing  everyone  else  achieve  their  maxi¬ 
mum  iM)tential, 

We  want  a  lot.  We  also  think  we  offer 
a  lot  ...  in  salary,  fringe  benefits, 
opportunity  for  performance  and  per¬ 
sonal  development. 

If  you  think  you  are  the  right  person, 
contact  Roger  Sovde  or  Wayne  Patrick, 
Evening  Herald.  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock 
Hill.  S.C.  29730.  Ph:  (803)  327-7161. 


MAJOR  METROPOLITAN  daily  search¬ 
ing  for  two  top-notch  retail  salesmen 
(or  women)  with  a  comjietitive  desire 
to  sell.  Desirable  Southwest  city  with 
ideal  living  conditions.  Income  commen 
surate  with  exiierience.  Box  648,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
with  sales  exiierience  can  move  quickly 
into  top  management  with  eximnding 
Midwest  group  of  newspatiers.  Call  Mr. 
Jackson  at  (312)  693-6172. 


CHIEF 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Broad  res|>onsibility ;  excellent  pay.  New 
Jersey  background  preferrerl.  Send 
resume,  samples  to  Joseph  S.  Jennines, 
Editor,  Daily  Journal.  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
07207. 


CITY  EDITOR,  for  20M  6-<Iay  in  grow. 
inK  Southeastern  city,  who  can  provide 
aggressive,  tactful  leadership  for  12- 
lierson  staff.  Someone  who  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  content  and  leave  the 
paragraph  marking  to  others.  Must  be 
able  to  relate  state,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  developments  to  the  regional 
level  and  explain  their  impact  on  a  per¬ 
sonal/ family  level.  Person  must  have 
solid  news  sense  and  be  able  to  deal  with 
newsmakers  and  news  readers  fairly  and 
amicably.  Must  have  quick  eye  for  photo 
and  graphic  possibilities  and  be  able  to 
crop  and  supervise  display  of  photos  to 
best  advantage.  This  position  opening 
in  June  or  earlier.  Send  resume  to  Box 
404.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 

Large  corporation  seeks  person  to  edit 
employee  weekly  newspaper.  Good  pay 
and  excellent  l)enefits.  Newspaper  ex- 
l>eriencc  desirable.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Dan  C.  Crabtree. 
Communications  Manager,  (jeneral 
Electric  Co.,  1635  Broadway,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.  46804  or  call  (219) 
743-7431.  ext.  2719. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PHOTO-ORIENTBD  NEWSMAN  need¬ 
ed  by  fast  growing  weekly  to  produce 
heavy  volume  of  news  and  features. 
Must  include  resume,  references,  salary 
requirements  in  first  letter.  Independent. 
Box  517,  Cottonwood.  Arizona  86326, 


ALL-AROUND  EDITOR  needed  for 
F’lorida  and/or  Georgia  bi-weekly  tab¬ 
loid  business  journal.  Eklit,  write,  re¬ 
write.  headlines,  reporting,  interviews, 
makeup.  Send  resume  to  Box  697, 
Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  mature  re- 
|)orter  with  a  flair  for  bright  writing, 
who  can  handle  breaking  news,  rewrites 
and  investigative  pieces.  We  are  an 
86,000  circulation  afternoon  daily  in 
the  state  capitol  with  Michigan  State 
University  nearby.  If  you  have  at  least 
4  years  experience  and  want  to  work 
for  a  newspaper  you  can  take  pride  in, 
send  alH>ut  10  of  your  l>est  clips  and  a 
resume  to:  Managing  Editor,  The  State 
Journal,  120  E.  Lenawee.  Lansing, 
Mich.  48919. 


SPORTS  SLOT 

New  Jersey  PM  daily  needs  experienced 
sfiorts  deskman  who  can  double  as  re- 
IKirter.  Must  have  good  understanding 
of  PM  news  approach  and  be  heavy  on 
makeup.  General  news  experience  man¬ 
datory.  Box  659,  E'ditor  St  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  growing  southwest 
Florida  PM  offset  paper.  New  plant, 
top  equipment,  beautiful  community  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  Gulf.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  person  who  can  work  with 
and  direct  people.  Must  be  strong  on 
local  news,  good  on  layout  and  moving 
pages.  Contact  Thomas  E.  Hayer,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor.  Naples  Daily  News.  Box 
1737,  Naples.  Fla.  33940. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  an  India- 
oriented  weekly  tabloid  published  in 
New  York  City.  Must  be  a  well  round¬ 
ed  journalist,  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  work— edit,  write,  re¬ 
write,  headlines,  reporting,  interviews, 
plus  makeup.  Send  detailed  resume  to 
Box  567,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  num* 
ber  Riven  in  the  ud,  c/o  Editor  li 
Pubibher,  HSO  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manilla  en> 
velnpe. 

Editor  St  Pablishcr  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of  any 
material  submitted  to  its  ad¬ 
vertisers. 
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HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  me<lium  sized  morn-  I 
ini;  daily  in  Zone  3.  Must  h<Tve  keen  ] 
news  judgment,  a  reputation  for  meet-  | 
in^  deadlines  and  ability  to  produce  at-  | 
tractive  Pajre  1  and  inside  layouts.  Send  | 

resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to  I 

Hox  606,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

SOUTHERN  I 

CALIFORNIA  ; 

Someone  who  is  in  general  agreement 
with  Charlotte  Curtis’  Penney-Missouri 
views  (E&P,  April  6)  on  “the  decora¬ 
tive  arts,  society,  child  care  and  home- 
making”,  etc.  as  well  as  “relevancy” 
articles,  appreciates  the  importance  of  j 
each,  and  has  a  demonstrated  or  demon¬ 
strable  ability  to  I'eiwt-t  and  writ**  . 
intelligently  on  both.  Full  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  hrst  letter.  Box  661,  Editor  & 
i*ublisher. 


SWING  MA.N  OR  SWING  WOMAN 
trainet*  for  small,  lively  Connecticut 
daily.  Some  head  writing  and  page  lay¬ 
out  ex|)erience  required.  Send  resume  to 
J.  Petersen,  Managing  Editor,  The  . 
Journal,  Meriden,  Conn.  06450. 

EDITORIAL 
CARTOONIST  | 

Our  Pulitzer  winner,  Bruce  Shanks,  is 
retiring,  and  we’re  searching  for  an  I 
ex|)erienced  and  worthy  successor.  1 

We  want  strong  idea  content,  original¬ 
ity  of  style,  and  artistic  craftsmanship.  | 
We  like  cartoons  with  bile,  but  prefer  j 
bright  humor  to  savage  caricature. 

Since  our  cartoonist  works  as  a  mem-  | 
l)er  of  our  editorial-page  team,  his  ideas  I 
should  be  generally  compatible  with  an  j 
(Hlitorial  policy  that  is  fair-minded  in  i 
temper,  moderately  conservative  in  ‘ 
tone,  progressive  in  aspirations. 

We’ll  l)e  glad  to  look  at  your  samples  ' 
an<l  resume.  Write  Millard  C.  Browne, 
Editorial  Page  E<litor,  Buffalo  Evening 
News.  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14240. 

An  E<iual  O'pijortunity  Employer 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  award-win-  I 
ning  locally-oriented  Virginia  <laily  with  j 
17.000  circulation.  Job  requires  ex|>er-  ' 
tise  in  news  gathering  and  technical 
skills.  Must  lx?  capable  of  leading  a  staff 
of  17.  Excellent  pay  and  l)cnefits.  Box  ' 
579,  bJditor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  TRAINED,  energetic  rewrite 
men/ sub-editors  for  new  national  New 
York  based  tabloid.  Apply  Phil  Bunton, 
Box  616,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
The  growth  of  our  newspapers  has 
creat€Mi  a  challenging  opportunity  for 
right  i>erson  starting  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  in  medium  siz^  morning  daily. 
The  iierson  we  are  looking  for  has  a 
gooil  education,  at  least  ten  years  edi¬ 
torial  ex|)erience  on  daily  newspai>ers, 
is  probably  employed  and  has  goo<l  rea¬ 
son  for  wanting  to  move  to  another  job. 
Must  have  management  ability,  writing 
skills  and  a  thorough  knowle<lge  of  all 
phases  of  the  news  room.  Please  furnish 
information  which  you  would  want 
from  an  applicant.  Box  585,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR/ REPORTB7R  —  Experienced  in 
all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and 
makeup  for  award-winning  weekly  type¬ 
set  newsletter  and  interpretive  news 
service  with  statewide  circulation  cover¬ 
ing  major  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  gov¬ 
ernment  and  legislature.  Must  be  able  to 
dig  l)ehind  surface  issues  to  develop  in¬ 
terpretive  reports  on  wide  range  of  state 
issues.  Send  resume,  letter,  samples  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  325,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Strong  manager  to  handle  our  future 
electronic  newsroom  changes,  a  solid 
supervisor  that  understands  the  com¬ 
plete  working  of  a  newsroom  and  can 
plan,  organize  and  provi<le  lea<lership  ; 
to  develop  an  outstanding  editorial  | 
pro<luct.  Zone  5,  medium  size  daily.  ' 
ACT  NOW!  Send  resume  and  salary 
range  to  Box  658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UP-AND-COMING  DESK  PRO  for 
New  York  financial  newspaper.  Elec¬ 
tronic  scan  editing:  layout  by  strict  I 
format;  coordinate  out  of  town  com-  | 
puter  and  offset  production.  Box  6.57,  i 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

CONSUMER  MAGAZINE  EDITOR  with 
general  interest  ex|>erience  and  ecology 
i>ackground  wanted.  Send  resume  and 
writing  samples  to  Box  639,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ECLECTIC 
ENTERTAINMENT 
EDITOR 


OOPYDBSK— FLORIDA 
Major  morning  paper  has  opening  on 
jlesk  handling  local  and  teletype.  Lay¬ 
out/packaging  opiwrtunities.  Box  662, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


CHALLENGE — The  right  person  is  of¬ 
fered  top  challenge  and  solid  career  op-  I 
portunity  with  32,000  Zone  5  daily.  : 
Must  have  great  news  sense,  aggressive  ! 
but  tactful  leadership  qualities.  Ability  , 
to  direct,  inspire  staff  and  guide  busy  ; 
flow  of  news  copy  of  supreme  impor-  I 
tance.  Salary  oi)en.  Excellent  fringe  ' 
l)enefit6.  Send  all  details  experience  and  | 
l>ersonal  facts  to  Box  603,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  j 


MANAGING  EDITOR  I 
.  1 
The  nation’s  1973  Pulitzer  Prize  win-  1 
ning  weekly  newspaper  group  is  looking  ‘ 
for  a  managing  editor  to  lead  and  | 
further  stimulate  a  professional  19-  ' 
member  staff  of  editors  and  reporters 
in  the  development  of  its  talents.  i 

Must  be  strong  on  community  journal-  i 
ism  and  have  proven  management 
ability.  Ideas  and  self-starting  initia-  I 
tive  will  be  key  to  formulating  the 
news  approach  for  one  of  the  nation’s  ! 
most  honored  weeklies  and  Omaha’s 
“second  voice.” 

If  you  think  you  might  be  the  one  to 
inspire  these  papers  to  new  frontiers 
of  modern  journalism  and  would  like 
to  join  a  team  where  the  comi)ensation 
includes  goo<l  pay.  a  complete  fringe 
])ackage,  including  company  paid  profit 
sharing  ...  and  the  life  style  provide<i 
by  an  environmentally  sound  and  cul¬ 
turally  surprising  Midwestern  city  .  . 
write  or  call  Stanford  Lipsey,  Pub^ 
lisher.  Sun  Newspai>ers.  4800  S.  25th 
St.,  Omaha.  Neb.  68107. 


We’re  looking  for  that  rare  person  who 
combines  a  knowledge  of  classical  and 
|K>pular  entertainment.  If  you  know 
that  Liechtenstein  is  the  place  the 
polka  was  about  and  Lichtenstein  is  a 
painter  or  that  Transylvania  is  the 
birthplace  of  (k)unt  Dracula  and  Gyorgy 
Ligeti,  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you.  If 
you  have  headed  an  entertainment  sec¬ 
tion  or  are  the  second  seat  in  a  good 
department,  write.  We  have  an  able  4- 
man  staff  looking  for  solid  direction 
and  tight  editing.  We  emphasize  live 
reviews  against  a  close  AM  deadline. 
Write  Managing  Editor,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  617  Vine  St..  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45201. 


EDITOR  with  some  experience  for  Mid- 
Atlantic  Area  small  daily.  Write  giving 
experience  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  631.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR-NEWS  EDITOR  type 
IK>sition  (that  may  attract  a  managing 
editor  from  a  daily)  for  outdoor  weekly 
with  8  e<litions.  110,000  ABC.  80  tab 
pages  i>er  week.  Four  young,  experi¬ 
ences!  outooor  writers-editors  provide 
the  flow  of  copy,  features  and  photos. 
Well-equippesl,  modern  plant.  Salary 
open.  Strong  experience  in  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  page  layout  and  personnel  motiva¬ 
tion  essential.  Fishing  &  Hunting  News, 
511  Eastlake  Ave.  E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98109.  (206)  624-3845,  Bill  Farden. 

Publisher. 


FREKLAm.E 

1  LONG  ESTABLISHED  business  paper 
publisher,  weeklies  and  bi-weeklies,  in 
4  varieil  industries  needs  productive 
news  correspondents  in  various  areas  of 
U.S.  for  news  coverage,  feature  ar¬ 
ticles,  photos.  Box  560,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN 
Fa*rchild  Color  King  four  unit,  gluer 
and  quarter  folder.  Must  be  A-1.  Salary 
oi>en.  Write  Royal  Graphics,  461  River 
Rd.,  Clifton.  N.J.  07014  or  call  Mr. 
Germann  (201)  777-0585. 


PRODUCTION 

LARGE  COLLEGE  NEWSPAPER  needs 
Production  ManaKcr  to  run  Production 
Shop  for  '74-75  academic  year.  Full 
time,  lai'Ke  responsibilities,  only  ex- 
perience<l  need  apply.  Write:  P.O.  i4ox 
A.E..  Stony  Brook,  N.Y.  11790  or  call 
Mr.  Schwartz  at  (51G)  246-3G90. 

AD  FOREMAN  needed  by  offset  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Knowledge  of  IBM  1130  and 
Photon  561  essential.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary.  open  shop,  excellent  fringes.  Send 
complete  information  about  yourself  to 
Box  530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  7-day 
newspaper  in  Southern  coastal  area 
with  all  educ.ational  and  cultural  ad¬ 
vantages.  Fast  growing  area,  wonderful 
mild  clim.ate,  all  normal  company  ben¬ 
efits.  Complete  offset  plant  with  new 
equipment.  Report  direct  to  publisher. 
Must  l>e  cost  conscious.  Successful  su¬ 
pervisory  exiwrience  desirable.  Salary 
oiien.  Write  to  Bo.x  660,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  SERVICE  DIRECTOR— Western 
Illinois  University  seeks  news  services 
director  to  disseminate  newsworthy  in¬ 
formation  from  all  University  sources 
and  to  supervise  sfxjrts  information  and 
newsphoto  service  areas.  Masters  de¬ 
gree  preferred,  but  Bachelors  degree 
holder  will  be  considereci,  depending  on 
training  and  experience.  Salary  open. 
Send  applications  to  Dr.  C.  E.  Crane, 
Vice  President  for  University  Relations, 
WIU,  Macomb,  III.  61456.  WIU  is  an 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS— FUND  RAIS¬ 
ING-LIAISON  POSITION.  Someone 
with  experience  in  both  promotion  anil 
sports  writing,  to  become  Executive 
Secretary  for  Washington’s  Police  Boys’ 
Club:  to  run  annual  direct  mail  cam¬ 
paign  and  promote  other  fund  raising 
events  such  as  benefits,  testimonial  din¬ 
ners  and  s|K>nsored  athletic  events;  to 
write  broadcast  material  and  press  re¬ 
leases  and  cover  athletic  programs  at 
ten  clubs  plus  summer  camp:  and  to 
maintain  close  liaison  between  police- 
run  clubs  and  civilian,  businessmen 
Board  of  Directors.  Full  time  careerist 
preferreii  but  would  consider  early-re- 
tireil  part-timer.  Salary  around  $18,000 
for  full  time,  based  on  background. 
Send  resume  to  Mrs.  Clark,  Police 
Boys’  Club,  25  K  St.  N.E.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 


Positions  Wonted . . . 


ACADEMIC 


DEPARTMENT  HEAD  of  Photography 
at  Eastern  college  seeks  change.  Experi-  | 
enced  magazine  and  newspaper  photo¬ 
journalism,  MA,  3  years  college  teach¬ 
ing,  photography  and  fine  arts,  good  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Will  relocate  South  or 
West.  Box  537,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  with  9  | 
years  part-time  higher  education  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  including  Journalism. 
Have  BS  (Journalism),  MA  (Educa¬ 
tion).  Now  on  major  daily  Region  2.  | 
Will  relocate.  Box  641,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVE’RTISING  /  BROADCASTING  in¬ 
structor  with  8  years  pro  exiierience 
seeks  challenge.  Call  Bob  (717)  455-5901. 


CARTOONIST 

CARTOONIST — 30  years  experience  in 
gag,  advertising,  industrial  and  e<litur- 
ial  cartooning.  Desire  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing  job  on  metropolitan  daily.  Box  592,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

POLITICAL  CARTOONIST  seeks  job 
with  any  size  daily.  Zones  1,  2.  Box 
605,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— 16  years 
classified;  available  June  1.  Bo.x  611, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


PRODUCTION  AUTOMATION  — 12 
years  successful  exi)erience ;  computer 
systems,  photocomp,  VDT,  OCR  and 
unions.  Box  1102,  Springfield,  Va. 
22151. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  ARTIST/SALESMAN,  36.  degreed, 
i  sef*k8  career  opportunity  with  estab- 
I  lisheff  publisher.  Experienced  all  phases. 
1  can  travel.  $250  plus.  Prefer  South.  Box 
586.  E<l!tor  &  Publisher. 


SPBX:iAL  EDITIONS— Ad  sales.  20 
years  of  proven  results  CENTEN- 
NIALS-ANNIVERSARIBS  for  news- 
pajiers;  daily  and  weekly.  Honest,  re¬ 
liable  an<l  satisfied  advertisers.  Zones  2. 
3,  4.  Box  607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  I 

30-YEAR-OLD  Circulation  Director  now  j 
working  in  Zone  3  wants  job  in  Zone  i 
6  or  4.  10  years  ex|ierience,  prefer 

15,000  or  larger.  Box  582,  Editor  & 


TOP  CIRCULATION  DEVELOPER  on 
East  Coast  now  available  in  Eastern 
Zone  2.  Guaranteed  results.  Box  531, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  HELP  with  your  single  copy 
sales?  I’m  marrietl,  age  33.  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  I  want  to  get  into  single  copy 
sales  with  a  pat>er  that  is  re,ady  to 
grow.  Write  P.O,  Box  1245,  Marshall, 
Texas  75670. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  I  want  a  challenge. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  top-notch 
Circulation  Director/ Manager,  a  man 
that  can  motivate,  reorganize,  strong 
on  promotion.  Age  33,  college  back¬ 
ground.  12  years  in  all  phases.  Family 
man,  top  records  and  references  fur¬ 
nished.  No.  1  on  AM/  PM  papers.  Prefer 
Zone  3  or  4.  Box  612,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


6  YEARS  AA  PROGRAM,  ready  to 
re-don  harness.  50,  no  invalid,  seek 
genuine  challenge.  Heavy  theatre,  books, 
foreign  desk.  Trilingual.  Zone  open. 
GAM,  Box  1167,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 
950:!0. 

GIVE  ME  A  CHANCE  and  I  can 
write,  rei>ort  and  research  news.  Com¬ 
munications  graduate  with  strong  print 
and  broadcast  background.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  Box  656,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR,  PM 
daily,  now  in  corporate  PR,  seeks  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  profession.  Strong 
organizer,  writer,  local  news/pic  ad¬ 
vocate.  Masters  in  Journalism.  Prefer 
Zones  3,  4.  Box  654,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Classifieds — 

As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  c'assifieds 
are  in  your  communityl 
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Positions  Wonted.. 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 

AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  EDITOR, 
43.  Skilled  writer,  columnist,  ^ood  in 
makeup,  head  writing,  top  flight  admin¬ 
istrator.  Can  aild  vij^or,  enthusiasm  to 
your  s|K)rt  paRcs.  Hox  572,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wants  job 
in  Area  2.  Consider  Area  I  or  3.  Also 
has  ilesk  ex|)erlence.  Box  593,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


CONGRESSIONAL  JOURNALISM 
staffer  seeking:  rejwrtinK  job  in  East. 
Available  May  1.  BA,  Journalism  and 
Political  Science,  June  *74,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  University.  Donna  Horo¬ 
witz  :  work.  Congressman  Pat  Schroeder, 
(D-Colo.)  (202)  225-4431. 

PLEASE  DON’T  REPLY  to  this  ad  if 
all  you  have  to  offer  is  a  job:  What  I 
want  is  a  CAREER!  I*m  37,  marrie<l, 
with  12  years  newsroom  experience. 
After  PR  stint,  I’m  seeking  growth  s|>ot 
on  progressive  PM  daily.  I’ve  covered 
alj  major  beats,  supervised.  Now  in 
Midwest  but  would  relocate.  Box  594, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WANT  TO  BE  YOUR  REPORTER! 
Recent  J-Grad,  college  radio  news  di¬ 
rector:  newspaper  etiitor.  Covered  city- 
side,  police,  features,  sports.  Young 
female  willing  to  learn,  work  haitl.  Lo¬ 
cation  no  problem.  Box  604,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

AGGRE;SSIVE.  creative  journalist 
seeks  to  parlay  exi)erience  as  eilitor-in- 
chief  of  top  business  daily  into  chal¬ 
lenging,  rewarding  publishing  or  PR 
career  in  Zone  2  or  1.  Box  652,  &litor 
&  Pxiblisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  position  sought  in 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio  or  Maryland  by  28- 
year-old  with  all  the  qualifications.  Box 
524,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ENGLISH  GRAD,  year’s  ex|K*rience 
writing,  e<liting.  set^ks  newspaper  or 
similar  job.  Zones  2,  3,  4.  Box  5S1, 
EVlitor  &  Publisher. 

A  WINNER:  Awards  for  spot  news, 
metro  Miami,  sports  features,  metro 
New  York  City,  indicative  of  versatility. 
Exi)erience  all  phases,  14  years.  Seek 
l>ermanent  s|K)t  with  future.  Box  622, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAND-USE  REPORTER  wants  north- 
ern  California  battlefront  slot.  Now  on 
Virginia  weekly.  Berkeley  MA,  Viet 
vet.  (202)  363-X261. 

BEGINNING_  REPORTER:  BA  English 
Literature  *72,  college  drama  critic, 
general  assignment  reporter  and  copy 
e<litor:  fluency  in  Sjianish,  experience 
in  Mexico  and  Western  Euroi)e.  Will 
work  anywhere  for  progressive  daily. 
Hox  609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATED,  award-winning  pro,  ex- 
|K*riencetl  all  city-sale  lK‘ats,  rewrite,  ! 
copy  desk.  Fc'male  non-libl>€r  S€*eking  i 
permanent  spot  on  East,  West  Coast 
daily.  Excellent  reference.s.  Hox  543, 
hklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUN(;.  EXPERIEN('Ei),  conservative 
editorial  writer  available  June  I.  Also 
iiualified  in  editing.  reiKuting.  Hox  546, 

Eilitor  &  Publisher. _ 

FLEXIBLE  strong  writer  seeks  report¬ 
ing  position.  2  years  exi>erience  tiaily 
newspapers  with  general  assignment  | 
and  city  government  reimrting.  Honors  ; 
Journalism  graduate  of  Midwestern 
University  will  relocate  to  any  Zone. 
Hox  623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SPORTSWRITEJR  —  Spoils  "  editor  of 
major  college  daily.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  226,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 
AP  AWARD-WINNING  investigative 
wriiter,  34,  Pulitzer  Prize  nominee  2 
times,  seeks  metro  daily  slot,  OCR  and 
law  trained.  Box  558,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Reitorter-photog- 
lapher  with  2  years  sports,  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  offset  pro<luction  in  California. 
Helgium,  starting  Columbia  Grad-J 
School  in  Septemlier,  looking  for  media 
work  in  June  full  or  part-time,  pait- 
time  after  September.  Box  583,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  i 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCE  AS  EDITOR  of  a  small 
California  daily  may  make  me  just  the 
person  to  lead  your  staff.  I  know  the 
job,  I  work  well  with  people.  I’m  flex¬ 
ible,  and  I  thrive  on  community  jour¬ 
nalism.  I’m  not  afraid  of  a  challenge  or 
the  hard  work  which  goes  along  with 
it.  BJ,  University  of  Texas.  Box  617, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  BUT  IMAGINATIVE  re¬ 
porter,  25,  seeks  i>osition  on  small  daily 
or  weekly  ;  will  relocate  anywhere.  Have 
J-degree.  college  pa|>er  experience  in  re- 
IK)rting,  copy  editing  and  reviewing, 
and  wide  fiehl  of  interests.  595,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  -25  YEARS  NEWS, 
PUBLICITY.  BOX  614,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 

HUSBAND.  WIFE  seek  challenging  desk 
jobs  on  me<lium  to  large  daily.  (Combi¬ 
nation  13  years  reporting,  e<liting.  She 
knows  editing,  emphasis  on  accurate 
dummies,  bright  heads.  He  knows  lay¬ 
out,  has  an  eye  on  management.  Work 
well  together  or  separately.  Box  621, 
E«litor  &  Publisher. 

YOLTSO,  GIl-TED,  BLACK  female 
sei^ks  change  and  a  feature  writing  or 
PR  spot.  2  years  features,  news,  re¬ 
write  and  desk  ex|)erience  on  major 
'Zone  2  daily.  HSJ.  1972  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Summer  Program.  Hox  589, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  chance 
to  take  root,  grow  with  progressive 
Zone  4  metro/medium  daily.  Managing 
E4litor/ news/city  desk.  Box  619,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  22,  seeks  daily 
siiortswriting  spot.  Sports  e<litor  small 
daily,  copy  desk  metro  daily,  university 
sports  information  stu<lent  assistant. 
Will  graduate  with  honors  from  J- 
.school  in  June.  Resume  and  clips.  Any 
'Zone,  Hox  563,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  'Pop  skills,  heavy  ex|»erience 
pa|>era  all  sizes  including  metro.  Age 
45,  married,  non-drinker,  relocate  any¬ 
where  for  right  pai»er.  I^)cation,  quality 
of  pai>er  more  imiKiitant  than  salary. 
Have  also  l>een  a  managing  editor, 
write  prize-winning  etlitorials,  columns. 
Editor,  Box  209,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94701 
or  call  (415)  548-0532. 


SEASONED  NEWSWOMAN,  esi»ecially 
skilled  in  features,  exi>erienced  metlical,  I 
business  writer,  available  for  metr<'  j 
daily.  'Pop  references.  Hox  588.  E<litor  1 
&  Publisher;  (212)  666-8990  evenings. 


1  SPOR'PS  WRITER.  21.  looking  lor  ] 

I  start.  3-year  sports  eilitor  of  c<dlege  j 
!  bi-weekly.  Internship  at  ('leveland 
j  Plain  Dealer  plus  work  on  Dayton  ! 
Daily  News.  Contact  Phil  C(»flin,  602  I 
S.  Locust.  Apt.  73,  Oxford,  Ohio  45056.  | 

REPORTER — Columbia  J-Grad  *74.  ex-  ( 
I>erience  in  magazine  features/ report¬ 
ing.  Several  years  experience  and  edu¬ 
cation  in  science  and  aerospace  useful 
for  science  beat.  Available  for  inter¬ 
views  in  Far  West  in  May.  Bill 
Schwartz.  33  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10010.  (212)  228-7574.  ' 

POLITICAL  WRITER  with  plenty  of  ' 
Ideas  and  solid  credentials  wants  to  i 
move  to  more  challenging  position.  | 
Masters  degree  in  Political  Science. 
Wide  i>olitical  writing  experience  on 
medium  size  daily.  Box  618,  Editor  &  \ 
^blisher.  | 

F.DI'POR :  Weekly,  small  daily.  Chal¬ 
lenge  not  area  or  money  important. 
S])orts  etlitor.  bureau  chief,  investiga-  ‘ 
tive,  promotion,  backroom  exi>€rience.  • 
Married.  45,  Hox  569,  Editor  &  , 
Publisher. 


SEASONED  PRO  seeks  editor's  slot, 
small  daily.  Want  to  raise  family  in 
less  urban  environment.  Offer  15  years 
experience,  strong  writing,  mature 
news  judgment.  Box  458,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

POSITION  SOUGHT  in  U.S..  Latin 
America.  2  years  Spanish  news  agency. 
Captions,  feature  articles,  religious, 
sports  writing  in  English.  Box  564, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  dC  PUBLISHER  for  April  27,  1974 


EDITORIAL  I 

RECE'NT  J-GRAD.  Experienced,  can  do 
the  job.  Write  news,  si)orts,  features. 
Photograi>her.  Re|K>rting  or  PR  i)osi- 
tiun  in  any  Zone.  Box  630,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BEGINNING  W  R I T  E R- PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER.  25.  BA  Journalism  and  theatre 
arts,  3  years  college  ex])erience.  does 
si>orts  and  layout,  seeks  reporting  job. 
Box  629,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS,  recent  Tufts  University 
grad  seeks  writing/ reporting  job.  Pho¬ 
tography,  copy  ex|>erience.  Anything  in 
any  Zone.  Box  636,  £<litor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST-  Lots  of  exijerience,  es- 
|)ecially  features.  Also  MA.  Seeking  re¬ 
porting  job  in  larger  city.  Any  Zone. 
Box  647,  Editor  A  F\iblisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  BA  ’72; 
trade  magazine  exi)erience  writing. 
e«liting.  Prefer  Zone  1  or  2  daily.  Box 
633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  URBAN  political/ 
feature  writer  iZV>  years)  seeks  gen¬ 
era!  assignment  job.  Oi>en  to  other 
media  opiM>rtunities.  Prefer  Zones  1, 
2,  8,  9.  Box  615,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


GOT  A  PRIME  JOB  IN  A  PLEASANT 
TOWN?  PLEASANT  JOB  IN  A 
PRIME 'FOWN?  EITHER  WAY.  THIS 
MULTI-TALENTED  SPORTSWRITER 
WILL  DISCUSS  ANY  WORTHWHILE 
OFFER.  1622  8th  Ave.,  S.W.,  Decatur. 
Ala.  35601. 


WANTED:  Metro-orienteil  pa|>er  that 
expects  l»€tter  from  its  sportswriters 
than  play-by-play  and  statistics.  Prefer 
Southwest  or  Far  West.  Would  partic¬ 
ularly  Ite  interesteil  in  job  reiiuiring 
travel.  Hox  644,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


EDUCATION  EDITOR/ WRITER.  27. 
HS  Journalism.  MS  Education,  5  years 
as  teacher,  any  Zone.  Resume,  clips. 
Hox  613  Editor  A  Publisher. 


14  YEARS  OF  JOURNALISM  SKILL.! 
reporter,  copy  desk,  picture  desk,  pho-  | 
tographer.  now  with  metro  daily.  1 
want  to  put  my  professional  ability  to  I 
work  on  a  smaller  newspaper  or  mag-  1 
azine.  Don  Murtha,  6633  Acorn  Hill, 
Placerville.  Calif.  95667. 


YOUNG  WRITER  with  minimum  ex- 
l>ei'ience  but  maximum  ambition  wishes 
IKJsition  as  sports  writer.  5  months  ex¬ 
perience  in  held  includes  features  and 
ceJumns  for  pui>er  with  60,000  sul>- 
scril)ers  and  heavy  local  emphasis.  Pre¬ 
fer  'Zone  7  or  8,  but  anywhere  is  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Please  reply  to  J.  E.  Storm 
Jr..  2445  Lyttonsville  Rd.,  Apt.  1216, 
Silver  Spring  Md.  20910. 


REPOR'rER,  31,  would  like  position  on 
small  daily  or  weekly  in  Missouri  or 
Kansas.  J-Grad.  also  trained  in  pho- 
ti>graphy  and  offset  printing.  Box  651, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL 

READY  TO  MOVE  — Prize-winning 
wire-copy  editor  and  re|K)rter-photogra- 
pher.  Seek  change  from  dead-end.  We 
will  work  anywhere.  Top  references  in¬ 
cluding  present  publisher.  Box  638, 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

EUROP&  I'm  going  there  to  live. 
Newsman.  14  years  experience,  skilleil 
writer,  copy  desk,  picture  desk,  photog¬ 
rapher.  Presently  with  metro  daily. 
Need  work,  PR,  advertising,  public  in¬ 
formation,  research.  Box  642,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

MANAGING  EDI'rOR,  community  week¬ 
ly  group,  seeks  management-orienteil 
position  with  resi>ected  daily,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Zones  3,  5  or  8.  Extensive 
ex|)erience  in  reporting,  editing,  pho¬ 
tography,  darkroom,  page  makeup. 
Managed  staff  of  5.  Seek  career  i>osi- 
tion.  Two  years  with  weekly,  2  years 
with  country’s  top  university  daily. 
Samples  available  on  I’equest.  Box  646, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FREELAISCE 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT. 
Would  you  like  your  newspaper  to  be 
represented  in  our  nation’s  capital,  but 
can’t  afford  the  excessive  overhead? 
Veteran  daily  newsman  -Capitol  ac- 
creilited — will  provide  individualized 
coverage  of  this  major  news  area  at 
mmlerate  rates.  News  and  features  with 
a  local/ regional  focus.  Box  610,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

KNOWLEDGEABLE  business  re|)ortei7 
photographer  available  for  assignments 
in  Chicago  area,  Ex|)erienced  public 
relations  and  publications  director  of 
NYSE-listei!  company.  Box  628,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  I'/,  years  e.\- 
|)erience  plus  BA  in  journalism.  Seek 
position  on  photo-oriented  daily  in 
Northwest  or  Kone  8.  Box  620.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT— Skilled 
in  cost  reduction,  training  and  plant 
layout.  Box  534,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAMERA  MAN,  also  stripi>er  printer. 
Can  also  help  on  pre^ss.  Prefer  southern 
California.  Box  635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


riJRLIC  RELATIONS 

COLLEGE  INFORMA'riON  position 
wanted.  2  years  ex|)erience  as  student 
assistant  to  Si>orts  Information  Direc¬ 
tor;  2  years  sports  editor  of  campus 
weekly.  Age  23.  Zones  8  and  9.  Box 
632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identificetlon 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


Accuracy,  fairness,  credibility 


The  freedom  of  information  committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  reported  the  last  year  “has  been 
one  of  damaging  blows  to  the  concept  of 
press  freedom  in  this  country.”  It  advised: 
“Forget  any  hopes  that  the  role  of  the 
press  in  helping  to  uncover  the  Watergate 
scandal  might  strengthen  its  hand  in  the 
perpetual  struggle  to  free  information.” 
.\nd  it  noted  a  Gallup  Poll  in  December  re¬ 
ported  “some  5‘2'/<  of  the  people  did  not 
know  the  rights  of  a  free  press  stemmed 
from,  and  11', t  either  definitely  or  partly 
agreed  with  the  general  summation  that 
‘newspapers  are  not  careful  about  getting 
thoir  facts  straight’.” 

.\gainst  this  backdrop,  after  two  weeks 
of  listening  to  speakers  and  “rapping”  in 
the  corridors  at  the  editors’  meeting  in 
.\tlanta  and  the  publisheis’  in  New  York 
we  believe  the  problems  of  accuracy,  fair- 
ne.ss  and  credibility  have  never  been  more 
prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  nation’s 
newspaper  e.xecutives.  They  are  extremely 
conscious  of  their  responsibilities  in  these 
areas,  they  are  discussing  them  intensely, 
and  they  are  intent  on  doing  something 
al)out  them. 

For  example,  a  study  conducted  for  the 
ANPA  News  Research  Center  (E&P,  Dec. 
1,  197:>,  page  7)  surveyed  135  newspapers 
and  found  that  many  newspapers  have  un¬ 
dertaken  rigorous  examinations  of  their 
performance  and  have  established  some 
system  of  accountability  to  readers.  E&P 
reported  more  on  this  last  week,  April  20, 
page  46,  noting  many  dailies  are  running 
effective,  self-policing,  educational  and 
self-critical  columns  for  the  reader  every 
week  and  every  day. 

During  the  ASNE  and  .\NP.4  meetings 
almost  every  newspaper  group  gathered 
the  editors  and  or  the  publishers  of  their 
newspapers  for  in-house  reports,  discus¬ 
sion  of  policies,  etc. 

We  were  privileged  to  sit  in  on  such  a 
meeting  conducted  by  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  this  week  with  all  their  publishers 
l)resent.  The  theme  was,  as  A1  Neuharth, 
Gannett  president,  stated  “taking  a  look  at 
ourselves  as  others  see  us.”  The  “others” 
are  the  advertisers,  readers,  suppliers,  em- 


porters  rely  on  the  liberal  libel  decisions 
of  the  courts  rather  than  on  good  journal¬ 
istic  practices.  There  must  be  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  than  in  the  past. 

If  the  newspapers  of  this  country  need 
a  theme  for  1974  and  1975  it  should  be 
“accuracy,  fairness  and  credibility.”  As 
A1  Neuharth  said  these  affect  everything 
“from  the  headline  to  the  bottom  line.” 

• 

IPI  coiidem8  curbs 
on  press  freedoms 

The  American  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  at  its  meeting  in 
Atlanta  last  week  deplored  “the  continuing 
trend  by  non-Communist  governments  of 
Asia  to  curb  press  freedom  and  the  free 
flow  of  news,  both  internally  and  to  the 
outside  world. 

“Censorship,  jailing  of  journalists, 
forced  closure  of  newspapers  and  direct 
governmental  influence  on  news  content 
and  reporting  in  countries  such  as  Indo¬ 
nesia,  the  Philippines,  Singapore  and 
South  Korea  lessen  the  ability  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  press  to  present  adequately  and 
objectively  the  difficulties  facing  the  lead¬ 
ership  in  these  and  other  developing  coun¬ 
tries.” 

The  IPI  committee  urged  leaders  of  the 
free  Asian  nations  “to  reverse  this  trend 
which  clouds  many  of  the  real  achieve¬ 
ments  that  have  taken  place  in  their 
countries.” 

William  Block,  PittalmrgU  (Pa.)  Post- 
(lazette,  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
IPI  American  Committee.  Creed  Black, 
Philadelijliia  Inquirer,  vicechairman,  and 
Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Aikaiisus  Gazette,  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock,  secretary-treasurer,  were  also 
re-elected. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  directors  were: 
Robert  White,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger;  Rob¬ 
ert  U.  Brown,  Editor  &  Publishkr;  Creed 
Black;  James  Kerney,  Trenton  Timeu; 
Nelson  Poynter,  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Indegendent;  John  Oakes,  New  York 
Time.s;  and  Lauren  Soth,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune. 
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jtloyes,  government  and  the  financial  com¬ 
munity. 

Several  Gannett  executives  addressed 
themselves  to  these  areas  but  J.  Warren 
McClure,  vicepresident  for  marketing, 
summed  up  the  recurrent  theme  in  this 
way:  “No  power  on  earth  will  hold  up  a 
newspai>er  that  continues  to  treat  its  cus¬ 
tomers  lightly — be  it  the  readers  or  the 
advertisers — and  no  power  on  earth  can 
hold  down  a  well-managed,  customer-ori¬ 
ented  newspaper.” 

He  stressed  accuracy,  on-time  delivery 
and  quality  performance.  When  the  price 
goes  up  to  the  readers,  give  them  more 
not  less.  For  both  readers  and  advertisers 
he  urged  that  everyone  on  the  newspaper 
should  be  customer-oriented. 

Another  plea  for  accuracy  came  from 
general  counsel  Doug  McCorkiridale  who 
said  too  many  libel  s’ots  result  because  re- 
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Communicating  is  our  business. 
Some  of  us  in  it  don't! 


'We,  who  live  by  the  press,  have  done  a 
poor  job  of  explaining  what  we  do  and 
why.  The  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 
are  going  to  do  something  about  it  through 
a  regular  series  of  columns  by  the  publisher 
and  editors  of  our  newspapers. " 

Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  Publisher 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 


A  few  weeks  ago,  Gene  Dorsey  set  the  Rochester  Newspapers  on  a  course  of  action  by  initiating  a 
weekly  series  of  columns  entitled  "Letter  to  the  Reader." 

In  the  first  "Letter",  Dorsey  stated,  "We  hope  to  explain  through  these  columns  how  your  daily 
newspapers  in  Rochester  operate.  There  are  many  questions  which  can  be  answered  and  many 
issues  which  can  be  explored.  There  are  often  aspects  to  specific  reporting  functions  which  the 
public  is  not  exposed  to,  yet  would  help  the  reader  in  understanding  why  his  daily  paper  is  operating 
as  it  does." 

"We  in  the  communications  business  have  done  an  inadequate  job  of  communicating  about 
ourselves.  It's  time  to  change  that." 

Good  newspapers  communicate. 

We  are.  We  do. 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  EXCHANGE  STREET  •  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


Photo  by  Mel  Schieltz 


One  nei/vspaper  stands  out  in  Denver 
•  •  •  strong,  alert,  alone  in  the  morning 


The  News  stands  out  in  Denver 

because  of  its  lively,  investigative 
approach  to  the  clay's  events. 
Challenging  the  changing  times,  the 
News  fits  well  into  the  information 
needs  of  a  growing  community. 

The  News  stands  out  in  Denver 

because  of  its  convenience,  tabloid 
only  in  size.  In  keeping  with  the 
changing  times,  the  News  format  lends 
its  strength  to  the  subscribing 
community  as  well  as  to  its 
countless  advertisers. 

The  News  stands  out  in  Denver 

because  of  its  continuous  growth 


in  content,  circulation,  and  advertising. 
Advertising  which  last  year  totaled 
more  than  53,000,000  lines. 

The  News  stands  out  in  Denver 

because  the  pattern  continues. 

Talk  to  the  News;  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper.  There  is  an  office  near  you. 


Rocky  Mountain  News 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


